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October 1917 in Russia.... The 
armed uprising in Petrograd ushered 
in the beginning of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Together with 
millions of Russian workers and 
peasants, thousands of working 
people from other countries, 
who happened to be in Russia at 
the time, fought with courage and a 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the success 
of the revolution. They saw in this 
revolution the realisation of their 
aspirations and a guarantee for the 
liberation of the working people of 
other countries. 

This book includes reminiscences 
of participants and eyewitnesses and 
contains photos relating to the 
period. The material collected in this 
volume will enable the reader to 
form a more vivid picture of these 
inspiring days and come to a clearer 
understanding of what stirred the 
minds and hearts of those who 
fought for the victory of the revolu- 
tion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


October 1917.... 

On the night of the 24th, in conformity 
with Lenin’s plan, military operations were 
launched in the capital. 

As a result, the Provisional Government 
was deposed, and the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets proclaimed the transfer 
of all state power to the Soviets. The first 
decrees—on Peace and on Land—were 
passed and the workers’ and _ peasants’ 
government—the Council of People’s Com- 
missars—headed by Lenin was formed. 

On November 2, fierce resistance of the 
counter-revolutionary forces was crushed in 
Moscow too. 

The triumphal march of Soviet power 
began. It was established in most of the 
country in just a few months, from October 
1917 to February 1918. 

In those days the International (Zimmer- 
wald) Socialist Commission and the Bol- 
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shevik* Central Committee members abroad 
appealed to the proletarians of all countries: 

“Men and women workers! On October 
25, the workers and soldiers in Petrograd 
achieved victory over the government of 
capitalists and landowners. Power is in the 
hands of the Soviet of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies. The same will happen in 
all the centres of the workers’ movement. 
As you read this appeal, the Baltic Fleet, 
the army in Finland and the vast majority 
of the soldiers at the front and in the rear 
are standing firm under the banner of the 
Government of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. The government which the people 
has set up on the ruins of tsarism has been 
overthrown; it was a government which 
trampled upon the interests of the people, 
raised prices on grain in the interests of the 
landowners, preserved the inviolability of 
the usurers of war, gave the people court 
martials instead of freedom, and _ which, 
without attempting to inaugurate peace 
negotiations, continued sending the workers 
and soldiers to the front as hostages of the 
allied capitalists. The Petrograd workers 
and soldiers have chased out this govern- 
ment just as they had chased out the tsar, 
and their first word is peace. ... 

“If the united forces of the Russian and 
foreign capital succeed in defeating the 


* At the Second Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party (R.S.D.L.P.) in 1903, the 
revolutionary Marxists supporting Lenin’s principles 
gained a majority in the elections to the leading 
Party organs, and received the name “Bolsheviks” 
(from the Russian word bolshinstvo, majority). 
Opportunist delegates at the Congress, who were 
left in the minority, were thereafter called “Men- 
sheviks” (from the Russian word menshinstvo, 
minority). The opportunists were expelled from the 
R.S.D.L.P. at its Sixth (Prague) Conference in 1912. 
The Seventh Congress (1918) renamed the Party 
into the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks)— 
the R.C.P.(B.).—Ed. 


Russian Revolution, the capitalists will send 
you from one battlefield to another until 
you are bled white. Join the Russian Revo- 
lution. We are summoning you not merely 
to express your sympathies, but to fight. 
Arise, come out into the streets, stop the 
factories, and bring pressure to bear on the 
governments. Henceforth, not a single shot 
is to be fired and peace talks must com- 
mence immediately.... Set up Soviets of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies every- 
where as organs of struggle for peace.... 
Demand the release of your imprisoned 
comrades who are trusted by the world 
proletariat so that they will be able to take 
part in the work for peace.” 

The proletarians of all countries realised 
that the cause for which the workers and 
peasants of Russia had fought and died so 
courageously was the common cause of the 
working people of the whole world. Toilers 
in all countries wanted to know everything 
about the October Revolution in Russia. 

“What was the October Revolution?” 
Palmiro Togliatti wrote in his article “The 
Only Correct Road for Humanity”. “Many 
of us still remember those days. The revo- 
lution took place in a historical situation 
which was one of the darkest periods in the 
recent history of mankind, and news of the 
revolution sounded, I think, for the majority 
of those who heard about it, as something 
unbelievable, more than that, as something 
wholly incomprehensible. But it was clear to 
all that something really new happened some- 
thing no one had witnessed heretofore. ...” 

“My enthusiasm for the Russian Revolu- 
tion,” Maurice Thorez, who was a seven- 
teen-year-old worker then, recalled,“spurred 
me on to active struggle. I thirsted for 
a greater knowledge of what was taking 
place in Russia, devoured newspapers, mag- 
azines and brochures, but, alas, I did not 
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find what I wanted because our govern- 
ment, the bourgeoisie and the central press 
resorted to lies and calumnies and fought 
with all their strength against the nascent 
system in Russia.”* 

Unbiased information concerning the 
developments in Russia was very scanty due 
to the obstacles put in the way by the 
reactionaries and because of the difficulties 
with postal and telegraph communications. 

Great importance was therefore attached, 
for example, to the reports and letters of 
Captain Jacques Sadoul. A member of the 
French Socialist Party, he came to Russia 
in September 1917 with a French military 
mission. Witnessing the revolutionary de- 
velopments, he became an ardent supporter 
of the ideas of the October Revolution and 
a true friend of Soviet Russia. He refused 
to return to France, fought bravely for the 
establishment of Soviet rule and joined the 
ranks of the Communists. 

Subsequently, Sadoul compiled his _re- 
ports and letters into a book called Notes 
sur la Revolution Bolchevique. The excerpts 
from his book which are included in this 
collection of reminiscences show how his 
views evolved until he became a determined 
fighter for the cause of the working people 
of the world and for the victory of the great 
ideas of the October Revolution. 

In those days American journalists John 
Reed, Albert Rhys Williams and Bessie 
Beatty were in revolutionary Russia and 
systematically described the events taking 
place in the country. This collection of rem- 
iniscences includes excerpts from the books 
Through the Russian Revolution by Albert 
Rhys Williams, Ten Days That Shook the 
World by John Reed and The Red Heart 
of Russia by Bessie Beatty. 

* M. Thorez, Fils du peuple, Paris, Editions 
sociales, 1949, p. 32.—Ed. 


One of the few Western journalists who 
sent unbiased reports about the events in 
Russia to Britain was Morgan Philips Price, 
a correspondent of the bourgeois-liberal 
Manchester Guardian. He lived in Russia 
from 1917 to 1919 and witnessed the revo- 
lution in Moscow, Petrograd (renamed into 
Leningrad in 1924) and in the Volga 
area. His reports and his book My 
Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution, 
which he dedicated “to those leaders and to 
the rank and file of British labour who by 
speech, pen and action have defended the 
Soviet Republic of Russia against the on- 
slaught of the international bondholders”, 
are permeated with deep sympathy for the 
fighting revolutionary workers and soldiers 
of Russia and contain much interesting 
evidence. In the opinion of Harry Pollitt, 
Price has rendered a great service as a 
journalist by objectively describing the un- 
forgettable October days. 

This collection includes an excerpt from 
Price’s pamphlet Blue Blood and Bolshe- 
vism and excerpts from his book My Remi- 
niscences of the Russian Revolution. 

Although the writings of these journal- 
ists are not free from slight factual inac- 
curacies or certain erroneous appraisals, 
they are, undoubtedly, of great interest 
today, too. 

Besides observers and journalists, there 
were many foreign workers whom circum- 
stances had brought to Russia. Many of 
them, including former prisoners of war, 
directly participated in the October Revo- 
lution and in the subsequent struggle against 
the whiteguards and interventionists. 

“Finding themselves in a foreign land as 
‘enemies,’ Pravda wrote on December 29, 
1917, “our Austrian, Polish, Czech and other 
comrades, all the victims of the criminal 
carnage of the imperialists of all countries, 


will join Russian workers and soldiers as 
friends, as brothers of a single family of all 
working people. 

“They will come together to re-establish 
the ties that have been broken by their 
common enemy—the bourgeoisie—to dem- 
onstrate, not in words but in deeds, the 
community of class interests and to take 
part in their common fight for peace and 
socialism.” 

In those days the foreign prisoners of 
war at their meetings adopted resolutions 
and appeals expressing their grave appre- 
hension for the destiny of the October 
Revolution which was inseverably bound up 
with the fate of all working people. “Es- 
sentially the Russian Revolution is a revo- 
lution of workers and peasants,” read the 
resolution adopted by the general meeting 
of prisoners of war in Omsk. “It is the 
struggle of peoples against the yoke of 
capital ... therefore, we, workers and 
peasants, who are prisoners of war, will 
defend it to the end ... for with the defeat 
of the Russian Revolution the cause of 
emancipating mankind would have perished 
for ever.”* 

On August 2, 1918,** Lenin spoke at a 
meeting held on the occasion of the depar- 
ture to the front of the Warsaw Revolution- 
ary Regiment whose commissar was Stani- 
slaw Bobinski (his recollections are included 
in this book). He said: “It is your great 
privilege to uphold sacred ideas arms in 
hand, and to make international brotherhood 
of nations a reality by fighting together 


* Revolutsionnaya Mysl (Revolutionary Thought), 
Omsk, January 16, 1918.—Ed. 

** The new (Gregorian) calendar was introduced 
in Russia only after the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, by decree of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the R.S.F.S.R. The day that followed January 
31, 1918 (old style), was considered February 14, 
1918.—Ed. 
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with your front-line enemies of yesterday— 
Germans, Austrians and Magyars. 

“And, Comrades, I am confident that if 
you muster all your military forces and set 
up a mighty international Red Army, and 
hurl these iron battalions against the ex- 
ploiters and oppressors, against the reaction- 
ary thugs of the whole world, making your 
battle cry ‘Victory or Death!’—no imperialist 
force will be able to hold us!’’* 

This book devotes considerable space to 
the reminiscences of the internationalists— 
Austrians, Bulgarians, Chinese, Czechs, Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Poles, Rumanians, Slo- 
vaks and Yugoslavs—who fought on the side 
of the October Revolution. Among them were 
such glorious sons of their people as the 
Yugoslav Danilo Srdi¢, a renowned military 
leader, the Hungarians Béla Kun, Karoly 
Ligeti and Ferenc Miinnich, and others. 

It is only natural that the authors of some 
reminiscences write mainly about individual 
international detachments and international- 
ists whom they knew personally. Very often, 
foreign comrades fought for the victory of 
the October Revolution in detachments made 
up of their fellow-countrymen. As a rule, 
they did not know Russian and _ therefore 
could not describe adequately the great 
struggle waged by the working people of 
Russia against the capitalists, the land- 
owners and their hirelings. 

Sometimes foreign comrades who had 
either taken part in or witnessed the Octo- 
ber Revolution write about the same events. 
Nevertheless, the revolutionary reality was 
so multifold that each author discovered 
something new and personal in it. That is 
why the description of the same events and 
facts is often different depending on the 


* V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 40.—Ed. 
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subjective perception of the person who 
writes about them, on whether he is a pro- 
gressive journalist, an official representative 
of a government mission, a bourgeois news- 
paper correspondent, a politician, a serv- 
iceman, or an ordinary worker or peasant 
in a soldier’s greatcoat. 

The same factor determines the different 
literary level and the specific style of their 
reminiscences. 

One thing, however, is beyond all doubt: 
the Great October Socialist Revolution has 
left no one indifferent. 

Today, fifty years after it had been 
accomplished, the testimonies of those who 
witnessed or took part in the momentous 
days in October 1917 re-create a vivid picture 
of the heroic revolution and relate what 
the Russian and foreign workers thought 
and felt as they went into battle on its side. 
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The material in this collection is arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to the 
names of the authors. Jt includes only ex- 
cerpts from such big books as John Reed’s 
Ten Days That Shook the World, Bessie 
Beatty’s The Red Heart of Russia; some 
reminiscences are given in an abridged 
form. 

Unfortunately, not all those who had 
taken part in the revolution or witnessed 
these historic developments have left behind 
recollections or notes related to those times. 
For this reason, this book includes episodes 
from the life of some internationalists as 
described by other people. 

Each reminiscence is prefaced with a short 
note about its author. Footnotes by the 
compilers and editors are marked as Ed. 

This collection is the first attempt of its 
kind, and by no means includes all the rem- 
iniscences about the October Revolution. 
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BESSIE BEATTY 


Bessie BEATTY, an American journalist, was ip 
Russia in 1917. She visited Petrograd, Moscow and 
the Volga area, and wrote a book about the Great 
October Socialist Revolution entitled The Red 
Heart of Russia. She was received twice by Lenin. 
In December 1921, Lenin read her book, which was 
published in New York in 1919 in a_ large 
edition. 


THE RED HEART OF RUSSIA 


(Excerpts) 


Late one afternoon in early November, | 
walked through the gray streets of Petro- 
grad, and shivered. It was not cold as the 
thermometer speaks, but cold as a room 
where death awaits a tardy undertaker— 
desolute, ugly, forbidding. ... 

The next afternoon at three o’clock I 
reached for the desk telephone to call the 
American consul. There was no answer. | 
pushed the hook up and down, tempting 
fate in the shape of an irate operator; but 
it produced no response. 

“Has it come?” J asked myself, and 
laughed at the question. It had been the 
current one in Petrograd for weeks. Every 
time the electric light failed, the water was 
turned off, or someone banged a door or 
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dropped a block of wood, Petrograd jumped automatically to 
the same conclusion: it has come! 

I put down the receiver, straightened the papers on my desk, 
and started for the censor’s office. A new sentry was pacing 
up and down outside the hotel. On the Morskaya, in the block 
below, the armored car in the courtyard of the telephone 
exchange had moved nearer the sidewalk, and was flaunting 
its guns ominously at the passing throng. 

I hurried on, bent upon getting my letters ready for the 
weekly express. Mr. Novometzky, the kindly censor, who soft- 
ened one’s heart to the whole tribe of blue-pencillers, shook 
his head despairingly when I entered. 

“Well, it has come,” he said. “There is trouble again. These 
are bad times for poor Russia.” 

I left him, and walked briskly toward the Nevsky on the 
trail of a possible courier who would carry my mail across the 
world to San Francisco. At the Moika a crowd had gathered 
around a big limousine. Three soldiers held a brief parley with 
the chauffeur, then one of them climbed into the vacant seat 
beside him. Farther down the street another car was stopped, 
then another, and another. 

I dined that night with a French aviator, and afterward 
we stood in the lobby and watched a Battalion of Death* 
a through the whirling door and encamp on the marble 

oor. 

At ten o’clock we wandered into the black streets. The 
Nevsky was quiet. The Palace Square was almost deserted. 
Along the Neva, at the entrance to each of the bridges, a 
group of soldiers crowded around a log fire. Here and there 
in the center of the circle was a small boy, thrilling as small 
boys do the world over at the lateness of the hour, the bigness 
of his companions, and the adventure of the moment. A few 
steps away from each of these groups was a wagon filled with 
ammunition. ... 

There was nothing in the situation that night that augured 


* The Women’s Union for Aid to the Country, organised in Petro- 
grad in June 1917, appealed to women to form “battalions of death” to 
take part in the war. The bourgeois press supported the call by develop- 
ing an extensive propaganda campaign. However, the clamour around the 
women’s “battalions of death” soon quietened down because they were of 
no direct military importance. 

A women’s battalion took part in the defence of the Winter Palace 
during the October Revolution.—Ed. 
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well for Kerensky’s* government. He was like a man poised 
on a tight-rope. The cry “All Power to the Soviets!” grew 
louder and more insistent with every passing hour. The Rus- 
sian workers, the youngest proletarian group in the world, were 
the most class-conscious and determined, and—they had guns. 

The fleet was Bolshevist—I had no doubt of that. The Petro- 
grad garrison was Bolshevist. Every report from the front 
indicated that the men in the trenches had swung farther and 
farther to the left. The land and peace hunger clamoured for 
immediate satisfaction. 

Kerensky, trying like the true democrat he was to please 
every one, succeeded in pleasing no one. He had lost touch with 
the masses. Attacked from above and below, from within and 
without, there seemed little hope for him. Those who should 
have been behind him, with every energy and influence they 
possessed, were secretly willing his downfall, and some of them 
were plotting to bring it about. Individual members of the 
Allied military missions, still clinging to the old belief that 
Russia could be saved by a man on horseback, in spite of the 
Korniloff fiasco, were meeting behind closed doors, where they 
discussed, not the way to save Kerensky, but the way to put a 
dictator in his place. The names of Korniloff and Savinkoff 
were again bandied about wherever two or three military men 
were gathered together. ... 

Dark forces of the old order were working with German 
intriguers to augment the chaos, and above and beyond and 
beneath everything was the honest cry of the people for “Peace 
to the World!” and “Land to the Peasants!” 

The Bolsheviki promised peace and land. They promised 
more: they promised that the workers of the world should 
“arise and put a stop to war and capitalistic exploitation 
forever”. 

They were dreaming big dreams in Russia that night; 
scheming big schemes; and they were not unaware that the 
dreams and schemes would be used in the future by the rest 
of the world, perhaps as patterns by which to model, perhaps 
only as horrible examples and tragic warnings. 

It was an hour in which one needed all of one’s faith to 
believe that the human march is forward, no matter how many 
members of the family are lost on the way. 


* A. F. Kerensky—-Minister-President of several cabinets of the 
counter-revolutionary Provisional Government in Russia in 1917.—Ed. 
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At daybreak a company of Red Guards* from the Viborg 
factory district—men whose only military equipment was a 
rifle slung over the shoulder, and a conviction that the hour of 
the proletariat had come, and that they were the defenders of 
the cause of the workers of the world—came to a halt on the 
north bank of the Neva. The bridges were guarded by cadets 
from the Engineers’ School, placed there the night before, when 
Kerensky had ordered them opened. At the point of their guns, 
the factory workers ordered the officers to close them again. 
The engineers obeyed, and the street-cars started blithely on 
their way back and forth across the river, just as if nothing 
had happened. 

At the same moment, two detachments of Bolshevist soldiers 
and sailors, acting under orders from the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee, took possession of the telephone exchange and 
the General Staff. If was all done so swiftly and so quietly that 
the Bolshevik battle was half won before Petrograd awoke to 
the knowledge that civil war was on. 

It was nine o'clock when Petroff brought me tea and word 
that the Bolsheviki had that minute taken possession of the 
hotel. Petroff’s astounding news sent me hurriedly into the hall, 
and into the arms of a squad of soldiers. The young officer in 
command detained me. 

“Amerikanka Korrespondent,” I explained, and indicated a 
desire to go downstairs. 

“Pazhal’sta, pazhal’sta!”** he said, bowing low, and motion- 
ing his men to let me pass. 

At the head of the winding staircase groups of frightened 
women were gathered, searching the marble lobby below with 
troubled eyes. Nobody seemed to know what had happened. 
The Battalion of Death had walked out in the night, without 
firing so much as a single shot. Each floor was crowded with 
soldiers and Red Guardsmen, who went from room to room, 
searching for arms, and arresting officers suspected of anti- 
Bolshevik sympathies. The landings were guarded by sentries, 
and the lobby was swarming with men in faded uniforms. Two 
husky, bearded peasant soldiers were stationed behind the 


* This refers to the fighting squads and workers’ detachments formed 
in 1917. Led by Bolsheviks, the Red Guard units contributed a great deal 
to the victory of the October Revolution and did much to defeat the 
counter-revolutionaries (whiteguards). At the end of April 1918, they 
merged with the Red Army.—Ed. 

** Please, please.—Ed. 
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counter, and one in the cashier’s office kept watch over the 
safe. Two machine-guns poked their ominous muzzles through 
the entry-way. My letter of credit was inside the safe, and 
the only other money I had was an uncashed check for eight 
hundred rubles. 

I started for the National City Bank on the slender chance 
of finding it open. I was just in time. Within the hour the 
Bolsheviki captured the State Bank, and all the others promptly 
closed their doors. 

On my way back I walked through the Dvortsovy Square.* 
Four armored cars were drawn up under the shadow of the 
mighty granite shaft in front of the Winter Palace, their guns 
pointing significantly at the palace windows. Flaming red flags 
were freshly painted on their gray sides, and on one in large 
letters was the word “Proletariat”. A crowd of perhaps twenty 
mechanics and chauffeurs tinkered with guns and engines, 
making ready for instant action. Occasionally a man looked 
up from the nut he was tightening to offer some comment on 
the situation. The whereabouts of Kerensky was the chief topic 
of the moment. 

“He is not there now,” said one of them, pointing with his 
wrench in the direction of the palace. “He ran away to Fin- 
land in the night.” 

“He is not in Finland,” said another scornfully. “He went 
away to get troops. He is coming back to fight us.” 

“They say he escaped to the front disguised as a Red Cross 
nurse,” said a third, with a sneer that produced a loud burst 
of laughter from his companions. 

Inside the palace, seated around the mahogany table in the 
great council chamber, where the Tsar of all the Russias had 
spoken commands that made an empire tremble, fifteen mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government grimly waited. In the hall 
outside the door ten military school cadets kept watch. These, 
the women’s regiment, and a company of cadets encamped 
on the lower floor, were all that stood between them and the 
rising army of the workers. To them the whereabouts of 
Kerensky was no secret. He had gone in search of loyal troops 
who would rise to the protection of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and upon his success or failure they must stand or fall. 

It was noon when I returned to St. Isaacs’ Square. The 
Mariinsky Palace, where the Council of the Republic was 


* Palace Square.—Ed. 
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meeting—once the home of the Council of the Empire, mouth- 
piece of absolutism in old Russia—was surrounded by sailors, 
soldiers, and Red Guardsmen. The palace guards offered no 
resistance when a crowd of sailors demanded admission. They 
swarmed through the entrances, and appeared simultaneously 
in various parts of the hall. A sailor, a tam-o’-shanter on the 
back of his head and long ribbon streamers flying out behind, 
stepped up to President Avksentieff. 

“Stop talking. Go home,” he said. “There is no Council of 
the Republic!” 

Avksentieff and his followers demurred for a moment: then 
looking around the room at the men in blue, they adjourned, 
and filed into the square. The Council of the Republic, hope of 
Tsereteli, Chkheidze,* and those other moderate Socialists who 
were trying so desperately to stave off the final break, was at 
an end. 

The more radical Socialist members went to Smolny Insti- 
tute, where the delegates from all parts of Russia were flocking 
to the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets. ... 

At three o’clock I started for Smolny. ... 

We walked down the Morskaya toward the telephone ex- 
change. Just opposite we halted. Coming toward us, in regular 
marching formation, was a company of military cadets, strap- 
ping, handsome fellows from the officers’ school. Before they 
reached the building, the commander halted them. Half of the 
number walked deliberately past the armored car, turned, and 
approached from the other side. A volley of rifle fire broke 
the stillness, andthe crowd scurried to the cover of doorways 
and side streets. A gray-bearded, benevolent-looking dvornik** 
dragged me inside a courtyard, where a dozen other people 
sought shelter, and clanged the great iron door shut behind us. 
A beggar, with legs cut off at the knees, hobbled beside me. 

“Crack! Crack!” went the rifles again—then a moment of 
breathless silence. The dvornik cautiously opened the door a 
few inches, and I put my head out. The street was deserted. 
The cadets were crouched in kneeling positions on the side- 
walks against the wall, guns pointing at the telephone office. 

The dvornik pushed the door shut again, and this time he 
locked it and motioned us to follow. We crossed a courtyard, 


* I. G. Tsereteli and N. S. Chkheidze were Menshevik leaders. They 
actively opposed Soviet power.—Ed. 
** Janitor.—E. 
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and turned into a dark, narrow tunnel, through which we picked 
our way over piles of debris and up and down stone steps till 
we came into the open a block below... . 

I stepped to the middle of the street to see what was happen- 
ing, but a Russian officer motioned me away. 

“They will fire again in a minute,” he said. “They are trying 
to take the telephone exchange from the Bolsheviki.” 

He had no sooner finished speaking than the front of the 
building began to belch lead in a shower that sent the cadets 
hurrying in search of shelter. An armored car hove in sight 
from the opposite direction, opened fire, and completed the 
rout of the attacking force. 

We hurried toward the Nevsky. The bridge across the 
Moika was bristling with guns. Four armored cars barred the 
way, and a crowd of soldiers and sailors worked rapidly, throw- 
ing up a barricade across the street. One man was stretched flat 
on the wooden pavement, prepared to fire a machine-gun from 
the protection of a telegraph-pole. The Red Guards waved the 
passengers back from the bridge, but the tracks were left open, 
and the cars went back and forth unhindered. We tried to 
make our way through the old France Hotel, which wanders 
all over the block between the Morskaya and the Moika, and 
out on to the canal by another entrance. Again we were turned 
back. Another volley of gunshot sent us scurrying to the shelter 
of a basement shop. 

It was nearly five when we reached the entrance of Smolny. 
The great building, until a few months before a private semi- 
nary where the feminine flower of Russian aristocracy was cul- 
tivated in seclusion, had suddenly become an arsenal, bristling 
with guns and swarming with armed men. 

Upstairs the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies were gather- 
ing for the Congress of Soviets. They were coming together to 
decide whether the Bolshevik demand of “All Power to the 
Soviets” should be granted. It was a question already being 
answered by the voice of the guns. 

The meeting was to open at five. At nine the crowd in the 
great, chaste white assembly room was still waiting for action. 
Outside, in the dimly lighted corridors, hundreds of men with 
muddy boots tramped back and forth, in and out of committee 
rooms. Soon after nine, a delegate from the Menshevik group 
announced that his party was still in caucus, unable to come to 
an agreement, and asked for another hour’s delay. A murmur 
of disapproval ran through the room. Nerves were at trigger- 
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tension. For once, Russian patience seemed to be about to reach 
its limit. 

Another hour passed. Suddenly through the windows 
opening on the Neva came a steady boom! boom! boom! 

“What’s that? What’s that?” asked the sailor of the soldier, 
and the soldier of the workman. 

A man with pale face and blazing eyes fought his way 
through the crowd on to the platform. 

“The cruiser Aurora is shelling our comrades in the Winter 
Palace. We demand that this bloodshed shall be stopped in- 
stantly!” he shouted. 

“It’s a lie!” said one of them. 

“Tt’s just another trick of the bourgeois to divide our forces!” 
said a second. 

A few men hurried from the hall; but the crowd had received 
too many startling rumors that day to be much disturbed by 
another one. ... 

However much the rest of Petrograd talked that night, there 
was one spot in the storm-tossed city where no words were 
wasted. This was the office of the Voyenno Revolutsionny 
Komitet (Military Revolutionary Committee), sprung suddenly 
and quietly into an existence shrouded in deep mystery.... 

A young fair-haired boy met us in an outer office, took our 
names and request, and disappeared into the next room, shut- 
ting the door behind him. We stared curiously after him. Beyond 
that door were the men who were directing the siege and 
capture of Petrograd—directing it so efficiently that in the 
days that followed, the enemies of the Bolsheviki insisted the 
committee was composed of Germans, because Russians were 
incapable of such perfect organisation. 

When the inside door opened again the fair-haired boy 
reappeared with the passes in his hand. Mine was typewritten 
on a bit of paper torn from a scratch-pad, numbered “Five”, 
and stated simply: 

“The Military Revolutionary Committee of the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies allows Miss Bessie Beatty 
free passage all over the city.” 

That scrap of paper was to prove the open sesame to many 
closed doors before the gray dawn of morning. It bore the blue 
seal of the committee, the only signature capable of command- 
pee slightest sign of respect from a Russian bayonet that 
night. 

The Smolny Institute is excellently located to provide seclu- 
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sion for a young women’s seminary, but in the middle of a cold 
night it seemed a long dark way from anywhere. Walking 
down the stairs, we speculated upon the improbability of finding 
an izvostchik®* abroad at such an hour. 

Down in the courtyard a huge motor-truck was cranking 
up for departure. Its only occupants were three sailors, a young 
Cossack soldier with a cape of shaggy black fur that hung to 
his heels, and a Red Guardsman. We hailed them.... 

The sailor looked dubiously at me and at Louise Bryant,** 
the other woman member of the party. 

“It’s a dangerous trip,” he said. “We are going out to distrib- 
ute proclamations,*** and we are almost certain to be 
shot at.” 

We looked at one another for a moment, considered that it 
was probably our only chance to reach the Winter Palace, and 
asked to be allowed to take the risk. Two strong hands came 
over the side to pull me up, and two sailors sitting on a board 
across the body of the truck arose to give us their seats. They 
held a hurried consultation, then asked us to stand again. 
They had decided that this exposed position would be too 
dangerous for women. The Cossack lad in the shaggy cape 
spread some proclamations on the floor of the car. 

“Sit here,” he said, “and when the shooting begins you 
can lie flat on your backs and keep your heads low.” 

A bundle of rifles lay on the floor under my knees, and as 
we started off over the cobbles I grabbed a chain and held fast 
to keep from being bumped out. The streets were like black 
canyons. Apparently there was not a human being abroad; yet 
every time the sailor tossed a handful of white leaflets into the 
air, men came darting mysteriously from doorways and court- 
yards to catch them. 

The Cossack towered above me, rifle in hand, with eyes 
searching the dark for signs of danger. At the street intersec- 
tions we slowed up, and groups of soldiers gathered around 
the bonfires crowded close to the truck for news from Smolny. 


* Cabman.—Ed. 

** Louise Bryant (1890-1936)—an American writer, wife of John 
Reed.— Ed. 
*** The reference is to the appeal “To the Citizens of Russia” (see 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 236). written by Lenin 
in the name of the Military Revolutionary Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. On October 25 (November 7) 
1917, it was published in Bolshevik newspapers.—Ed. 
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They peered with curious and startled eyes into our unexpected 
faces, then hurried back to the circle of light around the blaz- 
ing birch-wood logs... . 

It was one by the clock in the steeple of the Nikolayevski 
Station when we turned into the Nevsky. The great circle was 
deserted. Earlier in the day there had been fighting here, but 
no trace of it was visible now. 

“Put your heads down!” the Cossack ordered, catching sight 
of a group of unidentified men ahead. 

We obeyed; but when they proved to be Bolshevist soldiers 
and Red Guardsmen, we peeped cautiously out again. At the 
bridge across the Moika Canal we were turned back by the 
barricade erected early in the afternoon, and by the command 
of the guard, who said there was firing just ahead and no one 
could pass. From the direction of the Winter Palace came the 
occasional boom! of a big gun, followed by the short, sharp 
crack of the rifles. 

Reluctantly we retraced our way.... 

It was quarter of three when we halted in the shadow of 
the great red arch and peered cautiously out into the dark 
square. There was a moment of silence; then three rifle shots 
shattered the quiet. We stood speechless, awaiting a return 
volley; but the only sound was the crunching of broken glass 
spread like a carpet over the cobblestones. The windows of the | 
Winter Palace had been broken into bits. 

Suddenly a sailor emerged from the black. 

“Tt’s all over!” he said. “They have surrendered.” 

We picked our way across the glass-strewn square, climbed 
the barricade erected that afternoon by the defenders of the 
Winter Palace, and followed the conquering sailors and Red 
Guardsmen into the mammoth building of dingy red stucco. 
On the strength of our blue-sealed passes, they permitted us to 
enter unquestioned. A commissaire of sailors motioned us to a 
bench beside the wall. A squad of sailors mounted the stairs to 
the council chamber, and placed the Provisional Government 
under arrest. Above us we could hear the sound of doors being 
broken open, while a searching squad went from room to room 
looking for hidden prisoners. 

The rifles taken from the military cadets were stacked in a 
heap in the hall, and a solid line of victorious sailors filed in 
and out of the palace. The desire for souvenirs, trophies of the 
hour, seemed to have seized them; but the palace apparently 
offered little choice. One sailor came down the stairs with a 
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coat-hanger in his hand, and another carried a sofa cushion. 
The best a third could find was a candle. The commissaire 
stopped them at the door. 

“No, no, tavarisch!*” he said, holding out his hand. 
“Pazhal’sta, pazhal’sta, you must take nothing from here.” 

He talked to them in a patient, reasonable tone, as one would 
speak to a child, and like children they gave up their plunder. 
One man, a soldier who had taken a blanket, protested. 

“But I am cold,” he said. 

“I can’t help it, tavarisch. If you take that, they will say we 
came to loot. And we did not come for loot: we came for 
revolution.” 

At that moment there was a clatter on the stairs, and I turned 
to see the members of the Provisional Government file slowly 
down. Konovaloff, vice-president of the Cabinet and Minister 
of Trade and Industry, came first. Tretiakoff of Moscow, 
president of the Economic Council, followed. Behind him was 
the tall, dark, slender, handsome figure of the young Foreign 
Minister, Tereshchenko, who cast an amazed glance in my 
direction as he passed. Next in line came the little, frail, gray 
figure of Kishkin, Minister of Public Welfare, and after him 
two military men in uniform, General Manikovsky, Acting 
Minister of War, and General Borisoff. Among the others were 
practically all the remaining members of the Kerensky Cabinet. 

Some of them walked with defiant step and heads held high. 
Some were pale, worn, and anxious. One or two seemed utter- 
ly crushed and broken. The strain of that day of anxious wait- 
ing, and that night under the capricious guns of the cruiser 
Aurora, coupled with the weeks when Cabinet crisis had 
followed Cabinet crisis, had proved too much for them. 

They marched silently off across the square, and headed for 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul, rising grimly out of the dark- 
ness beyond the Neva. 

I sat there silently watching them go, and wondering what 
this night’s work would mean in the future of Russia and the 
world. The commissaire who had motioned us to the seat in- 
dicated that we might now go upstairs, and we passed quickly 
to the council chamber. We made our way through the shattered 
rooms, blazing now with a million lights from the twinkling 
crystal chandeliers. The silk curtains hung in shreads, and here 
and there on the walls was the ugly scar of a recent bullet. On 


* Comrade.—Ed. 


the whole, the destruction was much less than we had expected 
to find it. The attacking force had gone about its work, 
determined to take the palace, but to take it with as little 
bloodshed as possible, and in the lulls between storms they had 
made frequent attempts to break the resistance by fraternisa- 
tion. None of the defenders had been killed, but six of the 
sailors who had fought in the open square had paid with their 
lives for their revolutionary ardor, and many others had 
been wounded. 

As we passed the door of Kerensky’s office, formerly the 
study of the last of the Romanoffs, one of the palace care- 
takers spoke to the two soldiers standing guard outside. 

“Take good care of this,’ he said. “The library is very 
valuable.”... 

A few minutes later we followed them down the stairs and 
out of the palace, the last people to leave except for the guards 
who were detailed to remain on duty. The next day a decree 
was passed making the mammoth red building a people’s 
museum, that it might be preserved from ever again becoming 
a point of dispute in political conflicts. 

I did not see the women soldiers. They were in another wing 
of the palace. The following morning the city rang with stories 
of their abuse; but in the investigation that was made by 
Madame Tyrkova, one of the leaders of the Petrograd Duma,* 
whose inclinations were decidedly anti-Bolshevik, most of these 
tales were disproved. Some of the women were taken to the 
headquarters of the Pavlovsky Regiment, and held there until 
relatives could bring them feminine wearing apparel. A few 
others, who had no way to obtain this, were allowed to go in 
their soldiers’ uniforms. 

From a number of the girls I heard the story of that night. 
It seems that class feeling had for the moment wiped out every 
other instinct. As they marched them away in the dark, some 
of the men, in their excitement, took them by the arms and 
shook them, shouting: 

“Why do you fight us? Why do you go against your own 
class? You are working-women. Why do you fight with the 
bourgeoisie and the counter-revolutionists?” 


* The City Duma was a bourgeois administrative organ in tsarist 
Russia and under the Provisional Government. Actually it was an auxil- 
iary state organ for running municipal economy.—Ed 
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So effective was their propaganda that then, for the first time, 
a class breach was made in the ranks of the women soldiers, 
and some of them went over to the radicals as completely as 
any of the men had done. 

With the surrender of the Winter Palace, the victory of the 
Bolsheviki was complete. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
had become a fact. The only power in Petrograd at dawn that 
morning was the power of the People’s Commissaries. .. . 

At the same hour Lenin called at the office of the /zvestia,* 
official organ of the Executive Committee of the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers, and announced that it would hereafter 
be in the hands of the Bolsheviki. ... 

Absolute quiet reigned in the city that day and the next and 
such order as Russia had not known since the days immediately 
following the March Revolution,** when the entire populace 
was lifted into a state of exaltation in which selfish desires 
played no part. Every soldier had been told that the honour of 
the new Revolution was in his hands. Every member of the Red 
Guard had been warned that provocation in all the time-tried 
Russian forms would be used by monarchists, counter-revolu- 
tionists, and German agents to discredit the cause of the work- 
ers. They were admonished to refrain from violence themselves, 
and to prevent looting wherever the slightest indication of it 
was found. Placards were posted upon the buildings urging 
precautions against disorder, and soldiers were on patrol duty 
at every street corner.... 

Word had come that the Cossacks were marching on the city, 
and that the citadel of the workers would be attacked the 
following morning. Petrograd poured out to fight. The factory 
gates opened wide, and that amazing army of the Red Guards, 
ununiformed, untrained, and certainly unequipped for battle, 
with the traditional backbone of the Russian military, marched 
away to defend the “revolutionary capital” and the victory of 
the proletariat. ... 


As I wandered around the Kremlin,*** and its mystery and 
barbaric beauty laid a spell upon me, battle and bloodshed 


* News.—Ed. 

** The reference is to the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 
1917. See also footnote 2 on page 10 of this book concerning the introduc- 
tion of the new calendar in Russia.—Ed. 

*** In Moscow.—Ed. 
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and the wild ways of revolution seemed as remote as the days 
of the Boyars. 

But there were other hours—hours outside the Kremlin— 
when I saw a different picture and felt another impulse stirring 
beneath the ancient city’s calm. ; 

There was the Governor-General’s palace, where, half the 
day and more than half the night, workmen and soldiers 
discussed the fundamental. differences between political and 
economic revolutions. That cry, already so familiar in Petro- 
grad, “All Power to the Soviets!” grew louder and louder with 
each passing day, and I heard the hectic speeches punctuated 
with the same “Bourgeoisie!” “Counter-Revolution!” “Capital- 
ists!” 

There was a room, up near the top of a dingy hotel, where 
stacks of literature were piled ceiling-high, and returned 
exiles wrote revolutionary articles, addressed envelopes, formed 
committees, and passed resolutions, while Mother Moscow 
dozed. 

Behind a desk in this room sat a dark-haired woman with 
deep, sad eyes. There was a cash-drawer in front of her, and 
all day long the people, from factory and trench and farm, 
filed past that desk and left their kopecks and their rubles. The 
money was to buy a press to print more and more Bolshevist 
leaflets, and a newspaper that should call the people to revolu- 
tion. 

The seeds of their propaganda fell on ready soil. 

On the sides of the palaces of stone and stucco, huge posters 
announced the opening of the opera season of 1917 and 1918 
under the direction of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Committee. 
This in the famous Bolshoi Theater, where imperial eyes had 
viewed the triumph of the greatest singers in all Europe! 

Besides, if Mother Moscow had turned her face for a day 
toward the Iberian Virgin, she would have seen that the number 
of those who paused to cross themselves before the sacred ikon 
grew less and less, and the number of those who went by 
without even a glance in that direction continually increased. . . . 

There were men among the merchants and manufacturers 
in Moscow who saw the handwriting on the wall, but they did 
not read it entirely aright. They knew that all was not well 
in the stronghold of capitalism and ancient conservatism, 
but they thought all that was needed was a little more 
time and trouble to make the people ready to accept their 
will. ... 
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It was not until four days after the Bolshevist uprising in 
Petrograd that Mother Moscow suddenly became aware that she 
was to be the battle-ground of a class conflict quite as 
determined and far more bitter than any that had torn the 
scorned City of Peter. 

It was Friday night, November 9, when the first stray shots 
near the Moscow Duma signalled the coming trouble. At three 
the following morning the populace awoke to the alarm of a 
heavy fusillade. For seven days the firing continued almost 
ceaselessly. There were pickets on every corner, and on Tuesday 
heavy artillery sent the guests of the Metropole and National 
hotels to the cellars in search of safety. The American Red 
Cross Mission turned its headquarters in the National Hotel 
into a first-aid station. 

The military school cadets, reinforced by some of the older 
officers, were intrenched in the city Duma, the Riding Academy, 
and the Kremlin. The Bolsheviki conducted their military 
operations from the Governor-General’s palace. As the attack 
gained strength, the cadets were forced back into the Kremlin. 

The Bolshevist army was made up largely of factory workers. 
The Moscow garrison, as a whole, had agreed to remain 
neutral; but twenty thousand soldiers offered to fight with the 
Bolsheviki, and it was estimated that about five thousand took 
part. The critical moment came with the arrival of a company 
of sailors and Red Guards, sent from Petrograd to reinforce 
the Soviet. Kaledin was supposed to be marching to the rescue 
of Mother Moscow at the head of the Don Cossacks, but his 
coming was as mythical a performance as that of Kerensky’s 
at Petrograd. 

When the surrender finally came, the cadets had been driven 
into a corner of the Kremlin. Telegraph and telephone wires 
had been broken by bullets, and Mother Moscow was cut off 
from all contact with the outside world. Street-car tracks were 
torn up, windows were smashed, the stucco sides of the quaint 
old houses were peppered with bullet-holes, and here and there 
the front of a building had been crashed in or the entire top 
story swept away. 

The damage done to the Kremlin was slight—nothing 
compared to what we had feared. ... 

Here, as in Petrograd, the defence of the Provisional Govern- 


ment centered around the Duma, and both bodies were dissolved 
by the Bolsheviki.... 
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Close beside the Kremlin wall, in the holiest of holy places, 
the workmen and soldiers of Moscow dug the great trench that 
was to receive the bodies of their fallen comrades. All day they 
dug, and when night came they continued their work by the 
light of torches. The ghostly linden trees have stood watch 
over many strange scenes there on the edge of the Red Square, 
but none stranger than this crowd of silent men, speechlessly 
turning the earth through the long, chill, dark hours. By day- 
break they had finished. 

It was the day of the proletariat. All others stayed indoors. 
The streets, but for the mourners of the proletarian dead, were 
deserted. At eight o’clock in the morning the procession started, 
and all day long the people filed past—a vast, endless throng 
of them, men, women, and little children. There were no priests, 
no prayers. Strong young soldiers in mud-colored coats carried 
the red coffins on their shoulders, and above the heads of the 
crowd the crimson banners flowed like a river of blood. 

A sobbing, singing mass of human beings, tragic and 
triumphant, filled the vast square. Cavalry troops rode by at 
attention, and girls with platoks* on their heads carried great 
oval bandboxed wreaths of artificial flowers. Sometimes a 
military band went by, playing a funeral march, and sometimes 
the voices of the marchers lifted in the deep, rhythmical strains 
of the “Hymn of Eternal Memory”. Men and women, old and 
young, wept as they saw the coffins lowered into that yawning 
trench. 

If Mother Moscow wept that night, her tears fell quietly. She 
was in the presence of something big, something terrible, some- 
thing magnificent—something unlike anything her old eyes had 
ever seen before. ... 

On New Year’s night the first volunteer army of the Revolu- 
tion left Petrograd for the front. They gathered in the 
Mikhailovsky Manége, which has seen many strange meetings 
in the revolutionary year. In the old days the aristocracy came 
here to watch “officers and gentlemen” take part in riding 
competitions. Since the war it had been used as a garage for 
armored motor-cars, and many a sharp contest between revolu- 
tionary leaders took place here. The meeting was called for 
two o'clock, and Nicolai** Lenin was to review the forces. As 
usual, it was seven before the ceremonies started. Two armored 


* Kerchiefs.—Ed. 
** One of V. I. Lenin’s pseudonyms.—Ed. 
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cars, decorated with evergreens and red banners, stood watch 
at the entrance. Inside a third armored car had been trimmed 
for use as a tribunal. On either side of the huge building were 
rows of formidable mud-colored motors. 

The place was swarming with men. They were a tatter- 
demalion lot, who made up in spirit what they lacked in equip- 
ment. There were a few soldiers among them, but most of them 
were factory workers. They had no uniforms, no blankets; 
some of them wore short jackets and some of them long coats. 
They were going they knew not where, but going to fight the 
foes of revolution. Their tin pails and meager packs were 
strapped to their backs or tied on with rope or string, and each 
man’s most precious possession was his rifle. They were bound 
for the trenches, to fill up the gaps left by deserting soldiers. 
Most of them were undersized; some were mere boys; but all 
were fired with faith in their cause. 

Dark settled early upon the big garage. By four o’clock it 
was quite black. For a while we stood there, unable to 
distinguish one face from another, listening to them sing. Then 
candles were brought. One man came with a balalaika, another 
with a tambourine, a third with an accordion. They struck up 
a lively village tune, and a couple of soldiers, packs and guns 
still on their backs, began to dance. A ring was quickly formed, 
and, one after another, the men from the various provinces 
clicked off the favourite dances of their villages. Three times 
the word came that Lenin had arrived, and the men lined up 
to salute him. Each time it was a false alarm, and they went 
back to their dancing. 

At last he came, and a mighty cheer went up. His brown eyes 
were shining, and the chill winter evening had _ painted 
two bright spots upon his cheeks. He wore a black fur cap 
and a black overcoat, and there was a brisk, pleasant cheeriness 
about him that the rogues’-gallery pictures of him do not 
suggest.... 

I was standing beside the tribunal, and he stopped to shake 
hands with me before he climbed to the improvised platform. 
He spoke briefly, telling the men that the fate of the Revolu- 
age was in their hands and they must guard it against all 
OES: 

When he had finished, the chairman asked Albert Williams 
to speak. He had been studying Russian strenuously, and 
decided to try to talk to the men in their own language. They 
were as delighted as children over his effort, and when he began 
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rocked. He had stolen the honours from the Commissaire 
of Commissaires, and none was more pleased than Lenin 
himself. 

He talked with us for a few minutes, then drove away in a 
closed limousine with two or three other men. He had hardly 
got out of sight when a bullet came crashing through the 
windows of his car and whizzed over his head. A man sitting 
beside him was slightly injured, but Lenin was unhurt. It was 
the first of many attempts upon his life. ... 


The Constituent Assembly never met again. 

At the hour when the delegates were supposed to reassemble, 
the Tauride Palace was dark. In the white hall at Smolny the 
members of the Central Executive Committee of the All-Rus- 
sian Soviet were gathered to discuss its dissolution. For all 
practical purposes, this had been accomplished that morning 
when the guard told the members to go home. The Central 
Executive Committee was merely planning to place its rubber 


groping frantically for a word, Lenin laughingly supplied 
it. When he finished they cheered him until the building 


stamp upon the proceedings. 

In the chair was Sverdloff*—the very same who the day 
before had presided at the historic gathering. The meeting 
opened in a storm.... Rosanoff, the head of the labour unions, 
and several other men protested against the dissolution of the 
Assembly. Then Lenin arrived. ... | 

Lenin took his place. He stood quietly for a moment, survey- 
ing his audience, with his hands in his pockets and an ap- 
praising expression in his brown eyes. He knew what was 
expected of him.... He must reach out to the larger audience 
spread over the vast areas of Russia. He must speak so that he 
would be heard beyond the confines of his country, in that 
world whose attention was focused for the time on this group 
of strange new actors in the international drama. Lenin began 
quietly tracing the historical developments of the Soviet as an 
institution. He made a critical analysis of the workings of 
various parliaments, declaring that they had become merely 
a sparring-place for the verbal contests of Socialists. 


* Y. M. Sverdloff (1885-1919)—a prominent leader of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet state. He was a Secretary of the C.C. R.S.D.L.P.(B.), 
and took an active part in directing the October armed uprising in Petro- 
grad in 1917. In November 1917, he was elected Chairman of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee of Soviets.—Ed. 
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“In Russia,” he said, “the workers have developed organisa- 
tions, which give them power to execute their aspirations. You 
are told that we ask you to jump a hundred years. We do not 
ask you to do anything. We did not organise the Soviets. They 
were not organised in 1917: they were created in the revolution 
of 1905. The people organised the Soviets. When I tell you 
that the government of the Soviets is superior to the Constituent 
Assembly, that it is more fundamentally representative of the 
will of the mass, I do not tell you anything new. As long ago as 
April 4, I told you that the Soviets were more representative 
of the people than this Constituent Assembly which you wanted 
to organise.” 

He explained in detail the political break in the Social- 
Revolutionary Party,* and said: 

“When the people voted for delegates of the Constituent 
Assembly, they did not know the difference between the Right 
S.R.s and the Left. They did not know that when they voted 
for the Right Social-Revolutionists they voted for the bour- 
geoisie, and when they voted for the Left they voted for 
Socialism.” 

At first he spoke quietly, but before long his hands had come 
out of his pockets. These, and his brown eyes alternately snap- 
ping and smiling, and his eyebrows humorously expressive, all 
vigorously emphasised his phrases. 

It was evident from the faces of the men before him that 
he was justifying himself and them to their satisfaction. 

“The February Revolution was a political bourgeois revolu- 
tion overthrowing Tsarism. In November a social revolution 
occurred, and the working masses became the sovereign 
authority. The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ delegates are not bound 
by any rules or traditions to the old bourgeois society. Their 
government has taken all the power and rights into its own 
hands. The Constituent Assembly is the highest expression of 
the political ideals of bourgeois society, which are no longer 
necessary in a Socialist state. The Constituent Assembly will 
be dissolved. 

“If the Constituent Assembly represented the will of the 
people, we would shout: ‘Long Live the Constituent Assembly!’ 


* The Socialist-Revolutionary Party (S.R.s)—a petty-bourgeois party 
formed in 1901-02. The S.R.s denied the existence of class contradictions 
within the peasantry and rejected the idea of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. In the course of the revolution they turned into a counter-revolu- 
tionary party.—Ed. 
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Instead we shout: ‘Down with the Constituent Assembly!’ ”* 
He finished. 

In the seat next to me was a little Bessarabian soldier with 
black beady eyes and a short, bristling mustache. He had a 
merry face that wrinkled when he smiled. Every now and then 
he gave his head a queer little shake of amazed admiration and 
whispered: 

“He’s a wise man. He’s a wise man.” 

Lenin was saying for the simple Bessarabian just what he 
would like to have been able to say for himself. 


The Red Heart of Russia, 
New York, 1919 


* Beatty does not follow the exact text of Lenin’s speech (see V. I. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 437-41).—Ed. 


Bessie Beatty, an American journalist and author of 
The Red Heart of Russia, with Mikhail Kalinin 


Albert Rhys Williams (second to left)—American jour- 
nalist and organiser of an international detachment— 
among internattonalists 


STANISLAW BOBINSKI 


Stanistaw BOBINSKI was a well-known leader of 
the Communist Party of Poland. He was a member 
of the Social-Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania* from 1903 to 1904, and was a 
professional revolutionary. Bobinski took an active 
part in the October events of 1917 in Moscow. 


THE CONCRETE FORTRESS 


3-2834 


So many stories have been written about 
those seven turbulent November days in 
Moscow, so many scenes rise up in one’s 
mind of this most amazing week in the life 
of each of us that it is difficult to decide 
what to write about. ... 

The revolutionary headquarters of our 
district was located beyond Sukharevskaya 
Tower on the left corner, looking from 
Lubyanka,** of Meshchanskaya Street. Many 
of our Social-Democrats and other Polish 
comrades lived on and near Meshchanskaya 
Street. Besides, quite a number of Polish 


* This revolutionary party of the Polish working 
class existed from 1893 to 1918.—Ed. 

** This and many other streets and squares men- 
tioned in the book have been renamed since then. 
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comrades had been drawn to Sukharevskaya Street when all 
contact with the leadership of the Moscow group of the Social- 
Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithuania, located 
in the Dresden Hotel on Skobelev Square, had been severed. 

These were the men, the first ten and then twenty insurgents 
who patrolled the streets and took part in other military ac- 
tion on the very first day. 

I recall, for instance, that on the morning of November 8th, 
due to a false report that Cossacks were in our rear, namely, 
at Vindavsky Station,* I ordered a trench to be dug across 
Meshchanskaya Street. A short while later I saw that no one 
had begun digging yet. I decided to shame my undisciplined 
“army” and was the first to pick up a shovel (we had to hurry, 
for we as yet had no arms except revolvers and two carabines). 
It was then, in our effort to dig up the paving stones, that we 
organised our first team of twenty men, stationed in pairs. 
This helped. Soon the number of “diggers” increased, and a 
trench appeared across the entire street. 

I recall another interesting detail. We appropriated two 
machine-guns from a nearby barracks, but we had no machine- 
gunners. I ordered my men to find us some; meanwhile, two 
comrades, a soldier and I dragged the machine-guns up to 
what must have been the eighth floor of Sukharevskaya Tower 
(it was encased in scaffolding at the time). We did this in order 
to have a good vantage point from which to open fire on the 
Cossacks. None of us had ever handled a machine-gun before. 
When a gunner was finally found, the first thing he did was 
to help us drag the machine-guns down from the clouds and set 
them up on the street: one in the trench on Meshchanskaya, the 
other on Lubyanka behind the barricade (during the night we 
built a barricade, made of the Sukharevskaya Market stalls, at 
the end of Lubyanka Street opposite the tower, as protection 
from the expected cavalry).... 

Gradually, at the price of several dead and many wounded, 
we forced back the groups of military cadets from Bolshaya 
Lubyanka and the streets parallel to the boulevard, then from 
those that were farther off. On the third day we were able to 
go freely through a side street off Bolshaya Lubyanka to Malaya 
Lubyanka and the church in Milyutinsky Lane. A day and a 
half later we cleared Malaya Lubyanka from the cadets. This 


* Now Rizhsky Station.—Ed. 
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made it possible for us to come round the telephone exchange 
from the rear.... We could only take the exchange from 
Milyutinsky Lane, but it was impossible to appear there. 
However, if we did not take it, we would be unable to advance. 
Several times we tried to attack it, but each time even the 
bravest ones were forced back by the heavy cross-fire. 

Anyone who knows Milyutinsky Lane recalls that there was 
a long row of little fenced-off houses and gardens between the 
church and the exchange. This is where the cadets were until 
fear, instilled by our savage attacks, forced them into the 
exchange building. Up to that time the heavy firing from the 
exchange had been supported by firing on all sides. There were 
not too many casualties, but it was a terrible strain, nonetheless. 
Our nerves proved the stronger, and the cadets were forced 
to move into the exchange building. Our Polish ten took part in 
these bold attacks. However, the cadets’ retreat was not of 
much good to us, for the steady firing from the exchange still 
made it impossible to cross Milyutinsky Lane. It was then that 
we decided to lay siege to the exchange. We found a bomb- 
thrower and positioned it on the scaffolding of a house that 
was being built near the church. We had a _ wonderful 
bombardier, a Russian metalworker whose name I do not now 
recall. He began shelling the concrete fortress. There was one 
“but” to the operation: we only had five bombs. Luckily, the 
last one was a direct hit through the window into the large hall. 
As we later discovered, the bomb created a terrible panic 
inside. ... 

We decided to cut the cadets off from the Politechnical 
Museum and Lubyanskaya Square and thus break their resistance. 
This we were able to do. We had a Polish officer at headquarters 
named Botmer, a non-Party man whom we had elected to the 
Soviet, since he had not deserted to the cadets but had remained 
with us, as had a Russian officer and the soldiers. I explained 
the assignment to him on a map, but he suggested that we check 
the situation on the spot. Reconnaissance showed that Krivo- 
kolenny Lane was in the hands of the cadets, who had the lane 
and the entrance to Myasnitskaya Street under fire from the 
corner house. The post-office and part of Myasnitskaya were 
already in our hands. 

Botmer suggested that we storm the corner house and asked 
for a detachment of ten men. I felt that he regarded the 
assignment as a bold adventure, but decided to risk it anyway. 
Just in case, I sent a trusted comrade (I believe it was Grusz- 
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kowski) along. I warned the ten to keep an eye on Botmer and 
to shoot if he turned traitor. I told him of this. He was offended, 
but he set out nevertheless. An hour later the corner house was 
taken, giving us command of all of Myasnitskaya Street. 

Botmer’s men had crept along the walls of the building to 
the very window in which the cadets had set up a machine-gun. 
They helped each other up and tumbled in like a bolt of 
thunder right on top of the astounded cadets. The captured 
machine-gun was immediately set up on the corner of Myasnits- 
kaya and Milyutinsky, from which the cadets were cleared 
forthwith. ... 

The cadets still inside their concrete fortress, the telephone 
exchange building, found themselves in a trap. After several 
attacks, towards morning of the following day, they hung out 
a white flag. 

They were afraid of us and demanded that a representative 
of the Soviet be present during their surrender. Usiyevich 
arrived, and we set out to take over the “fortress”. The bargain- 
ing began. One of their officers kept inciting the rest to con- 
tinue the fight... . 

However, their spirit was broken, although they could have 
continued fighting. Over a hundred men surrendered and 
handed over their arms. The exchange building was ours. 

A grey, bleak morning was dawning. There were corpses 
on Myasnitskaya Street. Plaster was falling from the houses. 
We could hear the thunder of our artillery in the distance. All 
the shop windows were shattered. Broken glass covered the 
sidewalks, crunching underfoot. There was a smell of blood in 
the air, yet to us this bleak and rainy morning was as a bright 
and sunny day. We had won!... 

The next day Lubyanskaya Square was taken. That night 
Kitai-gorod and Nikolskaya Street fell, and the Metropole 
Hotel was occupied towards morning. The day after the 
Kremlin was attacked. 

Detachments of the neighbouring district were in action 
on Red Square near St. Basil’s Cathedral, advancing from 
Varvarka Street. Comrade Weglinski was one of the fighters. 

The next night, for the first time in seven days, we slept, not 
quite yet realising that socialism had triumphed. 


Wspomnienia Polakow o 
Rewolucji Pazdziernikowej, 
Warszawa, 1957 
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SANDOR BOJTGS 


Sandor BOJTOS, a Hungarian peasant mobilised 
in 1915, was taken prisoner that same year. In 
1917 and 1918, he was a member of the POW camp 
committee, and was on the staff of the Forradalom 
(Revolution), a Hungarian-language communist 
newspaper. He returned to Hungary in 1918. 


KAROLY LIGETI IN OMSK 


The persistent efforts and activity of Com- 
rade Karoly Ligeti were responsible for 
the drastic changes that took place in the 
lives of tens of thousands of POWs in the 
Omsk camp. 

Late in the summer of 1917 a group of 
invalids, of which I was one, was transferred 
to the Novo-Nikolayevsk* POW camp. It 
then became apparent that this had been 
done in order to prevent the Swedish Red 
Cross mission that had come to inspect the 
camp from discovering the existence of 
seriously wounded and sick men in_ the 
Omsk camp. 

At this time a large group of captured 
officers arrived at Omsk. One of them, a 


* In 1925 this city was renamed into Novosi- 
birsk.—Ed. 
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Hungarian ensign named Karoly Ligeti, shocked at the sight of 
the ragged, exhausted soldiers imprisoned at the camp, turned 
to his fellow-officers and said: “Look, sirs! It is your fault, the 
fault of the officers that these people are in such a sorry state.” 
Many of the officers were ready to rush at Ligeti. “I always 
knew,” he continued, “that you and I were enemies and now 
you have proved it. I am leaving you for those to whom I 
belong, to my brother proletarians.” Ligeti covered the cockade 
on his cap with a strip of red cloth and moved his belongings 
from the comfortable officers’ barracks to the crowded soldiers’ 
barracks, leaving his soft bed for a hard plank bunk. 

We were told of this incident by eye-witnesses after we had 
been transferred back from Novo-Nikolayevsk. ... 

Our comrades’ story made a great impression upon us. We 
decided to go and see Comrade Ligeti that very day. We set out 
for his barracks together, Jézsef Fodor, Jézsef Szabé, Janos 
Simon, a carpenter from Budapest, Mihaly Toth, a farm 
labourer from Alféldi, and I. We found Comrade Ligeti sitting 
at a table, bent over a book. After we had greeted him, Comrade 
Fodor addressed him on our behalf as follows: “We are very 
happy to know that one of the officers has turned out to be a 
man who understands the spirit of the times and has joined 
our ranks, the ranks of the proletariat.” And Comrade Ligeti 
replied: “I am also happy to know that you understand your 
class status and have heard the call of history.” 

This day was to be the turning point in my life. 

Comrade Ligeti continued his own studies and taught others 
as well. He told us about the different stages in the develop- 
ment of human society, about the history of the Hungarian 
people’s struggle for liberation. We, meanwhile, conducted 
propaganda among the POWs and organised talks for them by 
Comrade Ligeti. Karoly Ligeti’s discussions of the ideas of 
socialism made a great impression on the POWs and soon bore 
ample fruit. The small group of active prisoners who were close 
to Comrade Ligeti began to grow quickly. At the time of the 
ean October Socialist Revolution they became an impressive 
orce. 

The advent of Soviet power threw open the gates of POW 
camps. Comrade Ligeti, carrying out an assignment of the local 
organisation of the Bolshevik Party and the Omsk City Soviet, 
began a campaign among the POWs for the establishment of 
an organisation of their own. Such an organisation was soon 
founded. It elected a camp committee which, together with our 
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Red Guards, was responsible for discipline and order in the 
camp (chiefly in the officers’ quarters). 

We gathered in one of the barracks in preparation for the 
first mass meeting and demonstration to be held in the city. 
Comrade Ligeti called upon us to preserve order at the demons- 
tration and meeting in the House of Soviets. Just then a delega- 
tion of four men from the officers’ camp entered. They wished 
to speak to Comrade Ligeti personally. 

“Ligeti, can you come out? We want to talk to you,” they 
said. 

“All right,” Ligeti replied, “but we'll talk here, in front of 
my comrades.” 

“Do you mean you won’t come out?” 

“Yes. I won’t speak to you in any other place. I have no 
secrets and you can say whatever you have to here, in front 
of my friends.” 

Then the officers tried to appeal to us, reminding us of our 
pledge of allegiance. But no sooner had they uttered these 
words than the crowd began to rumble. Someone shouted: “We 
were forced to pledge allegiance to Ferenc Jéska!* Get out of 
here, you traitors!” 

The officers were forced to leave. Then, headed by Comrade 
Ligeti and singing the Internationale we started out for the 
city to attend the first Soviet mass meeting. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution we began to 
receive Hungarian-language newspapers regularly. They were 
published in Moscow, Chita and in POW camps both in the 
Asiatic and European parts of Russia, and were edited by Béla 
Kun, Tibor Szamuely and other Hungarian Communists. The 
first paper we ever received was Szocidlis Forradalom (Socialist 
Revolution), published in Moscow. It was edited by Béla Kun 
and Tibor Szamuely. Soon after that we began issuing our own 
paper, Forradalom, in Omsk. Karoly Ligeti was the editor. 

Early in 1918, as a result of Comrade Ligeti’s active political, 
educational and organisational work, many POWs of Hungarian 
and other nationalities volunteered for the Red Guard. 

But our enemies were not dormant. Several officers tried to 
escape from the camp. The camp guards and the POW com- 
mittee were faced with the problem of putting an end to similar 
attempts on the part of our class enemies. 


* The reference is to Franz Joseph, Emperor of Austria-Hungary.—Ed. 
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In the spring of 1918, the following incident took place. 
We ran a red banner up the flagpole in the officers’ camp. 
Comrade Fodor and I received it from the City Soviet in 
January of that year. I was on duty at the committee when one 
of our comrades rushed in. He was furious and said that an 
officer had just torn down the red banner and thrown it in the 
cellar. 

“Would you recognise the officer?” I asked. 

“T’d recognise him in a thousand,” he replied. 

Then I recalled Comrade Fodor’s words: “Sandor, my boy, 
I entrust this banner to you. It is red with workers’ blood. 
Treasure it as your most sacred possession.” 

I called for four Red Guards and together we set out to 
see the chief of the officers’ camp. I told him what had happened 
and said that the officer who had torn down the flag should 
report to me within ten minutes’ time. If he did not, the entire 
officers’ camp would have to be lined up and he would be found 
out anyway. In less than ten minutes an Austrian ensign 
reported.... He was taken to the guardhouse. As the report 
was being drawn up, the officer mumbled some incoherent 
explanation. 

I immediately informed Comrade Ligeti of the incident and 
he advised me on further action. 

It was after eight when I returned to my room. We had been 
assigned new quarters and were living in the officers’ camp. 
Formerly, there had been three hundred soldiers and more 
jammed into a single barracks, while there were no more than 
sixty or seventy officers living in comfort in the officers’ barracks. 
High-ranking officers either had small rooms to themselves or 
shared them with a second officer. Now five of us were living 
in a room formerly occupied by an Austrian lieutenant-colonel. 

An hour later somebody knocked at the door. 

““Who’s there?” I asked. 

“Open up, Sandor!” 

Fodor entered. He was out of breath. 

“T gave him a good beating,” he said. 

He told me that Ligeti would not release him for front- 
line duty, saying that he was an invalid and that he was needed 
at the camp. Then he said he had dropped in at the guardhouse 
and had given that lousy ensign a couple of good whacks with 
his crutch. 

We were looking through the newspapers, discussing various 
news items, when there was another knock at the door and two 
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Red Guards entered. They asked Comrade Fodor to follow 
them, which he did. 

The camp committee had decided to hand the case involving 
Comrade Fodor’s beating of the Austrian ensign over to the 
camp International Tribunal. The Hungarian group of the local 
R.C.P.(B.) organisation tried to have Fodor released, but failed. 
Several days later the tribunal sat in session to sentence the 
ensign for desecrating the red banner and to review Comrade 
Fodor’s case. 

Comrade Thomann, the energetic leader of the Austrian 
section of the POW organisation, was the chairman of the 
International Tribunal. The prosecutor in the Austrian ensign’s 
case was Comrade Rabinovich, Karoly Ligeti’s closest associate 
in propaganda work. Former prisoners of war served as 
members of the tribunal. The ensign was defended by two pro- 
fessional lawyers from the officers’ camp. 

There were two representatives from every officers’ and 
soldiers’ barracks at the tribunal. The courtroom was crowded. 
All those present could see that the proletariat knew how to 
mete out justice. The first court case in my life in which the 
judge was the working class was extremely enlightening. 

The defence attorneys built their case around the naive 
assertion on the part of the accused officer that he had pulled 
down the banner because he wanted to use the rope as a wash- 
line. However, when his defence was shattered he finally 
admitted that he had been induced to pull it down by an 
Austrian colonel who had promised to see that he was promoted 
upon being repatriated. His attorneys concluded their appeal 
as follows: 

“Unfortunately, we must admit that we officers were much 
freer and better off under tsarism than we are now.” 

Then Comrade Rabinovich presented the indictment. He 
said: 

“Yes, we all know that the officers are displeased with the 
workers’ government. All their actions point to this fact. They 
never sympathised with the workers and the peasants, neither 
in peacetime nor in war. Even here, in camp, there is nothing 
in common between them and the working masses. The work- 
ing people were servants in their own country and cannon 
fodder at the front. And what happened here? On the 
Murmansk railroad, in the Donets coal mines, in the POW 
camps of the European and Asiatic parts of Russia, scurvy, 
dysentery, typhoid and other epidemics have carried off 
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hundreds of thousands of soldiers. Their relatives back home 
donate their clothing and money to Red Cross representatives 
in the hope that the soldiers in POW camps will receive warm 
clothing. What happened here in Omsk? Their highnesses, the 
countesses, sent all the Red Cross packages to the officers’ camp. 
There the officers chose the best clothing and the warmest 
blankets which they then sold at the city market, for they were 
amply provided for and had no need of them. They pocketed 
most of the money sent for the POWs, although each month 
they received an allowance of 50,100 and even 200 roubles, and 
high-ranking officers received more than that. Meanwhile, the 
hungry, ragged soldiers were given the worst clothing, the worst 
blankets and a few coppers. 

“One could keep on talking about the endless sins of the 
officers, but I think this is sufficient,’ Comrade Rabinovich 
said in conclusion. 

The camp’s International Tribunal sentenced the accused 
ensign to thirty days in the guardhouse. Then, after discussing 
Comrade Fodor’s case, the tribunal decided he would have to 
leave the camp. However, taking into consideration the request 
of the Hungarian section of the POW organisation, this decision 
was rescinded. 

Early in the morning of May 1, 1918, tens of thousands of 
POWs headed by Comrade Ligeti and the leaders of the other 
national sections of the camp organisation, marched towards 
our place of gathering. 

Masses of people, Russians, Tatars, Kirghiz, Chinese, 
Japanese, Hungarians, Germans, representatives of the various 
Slav peoples, gathered on the square in front of the Omsk 
House of Soviets. From here, with red banners waving and 
singing the Internationale and other revolutionary songs, we 
headed to the place fixed for the mass meeting. In their fiery 
speeches the orators glorified the historic victory of the October 
Socialist Revolution and spoke of the great significance of the 
first free May Day, the international holiday of the world 
proletariat. 

I will never forget the days of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and the celebration of May Day, 1918. 

I later learned that Comrade Karoly Ligeti became a Red 
Army commander and defended the young Soviet state in the 
battles near Omsk. He was seriously wounded and was taken 
prisoner by the whiteguards of Kolchak’s army, who tortured 
him to death. 
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Comrade Ligeti won the sincere respect of the prisoners of 
war of various nationalities by his achievements, his modesty as 
a Communist, his deep knowledge of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
his patriotism and dedication to the ideas of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. Due to these outstanding qualities he was able to 
inspire men and rally tens of thousands of Omsk POWs round 
the Bolshevik Party. 

Through personal example Comrade Ligeti taught others 
how a Communist must live, work, fight, and, if necessary, die 
for his just cause, for the cause of freedom and peace. The 
Omsk City Soviet erected a monument to the heroic Hungarian 
revolutionary as a tribute to his undying valour. 

The first train of invalids left Omsk for Hungary on May 8, 
1918. I was on that train. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon of May 18, the train reached 
the Hungarian border. ... 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


MIHAI BUJOR 


MY TALK WITH 
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Mihai BUJOR, a leader of the Rumanian Com- 
munist Party, was in Odessa during the October 
Revolution as head of the Rumanian revolution- 
ary centre. He came to Petrograd in December 
1917 and was received by Lenin. 


LENIN 


I was in Odessa in 1917 as head of the 
Rumanian revolutionary centre and editor 
of Lupta (Struggle). I decided to go to 
Petrograd immediately after the 25th of 
October (November 7) in order to co- 
ordinate our revolutionary activities in the 
south with the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, headed by Lenin. 

Early in December 1917, I set out from 
Odessa and arrived in Petrograd three days 
later. 

Upon my arrival I immediately went to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs and handed the People’s Commissar 
two copies of a lengthy report: one copy 
was for him, the other was for Lenin. I 
spent the following several days working 


in the Archives of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, where I looked through the documents and diplomatic 
correspondence pertaining to Rumania’s entrance into the war 
in 1916. 

One morning the telephone rang in my room at the Astoria 
Hotel. A secretary told me that Lenin wished to see me and 
had sent a car for me. Five minutes later I was at Smolny. 
The driver presented his credentials and we entered a large, 
airy office where typists were busy working. Then the driver 
went into an adjacent room. 

I had never seen Lenin before. There J sat, waiting to be 
received. The door to the adjacent room opened and a man in 
his late forties appeared, dressed in an ordinary black suit; he 
had a large, high forehead and a small beard. He was holding 
a sheet of paper. I decided he was the secretary who would 
take me in to see Lenin. We exchanged friendly glances, shook 
hands warmly and, without uttering a word, entered Lenin’s 
study, the “secretary” leading the way. However, there was no 
one in the room. “Could this be Lenin?” I suddenly wondered. 
“Yes, it must be.” 

Lenin went over to a round table and immediately got down 
to business, reading from the sheet of paper in his hand. I was 
charmed by his unassuming manner of becoming acquainted and 
carrying on a conversation. 

Speaking in French, I presented my views on what he had 
just read to me. Lenin listened intently, picked up his pen 
and struck out several lines in the resolution he had just 
read. We then spoke of the situation in Rumania and in the 
Balkans. 

A little while later someone entered the room and reported 
that during the night bandits had attacked the Italian Embassy. 
(The attack had been organised by counter-revolutionaries: 
they were behind various acts of violence and other diversions 
which led to diplomatic conflicts with the foreign legations.) 
Lenin was very much disturbed by the news. He told the man to 
repeat the story in detail. Then he instructed him as to the 
action to be taken. 

Our interview ended soon after. I shall always remember 
Lenin’s face, inspired by wisdom and great inner force. 
On leaving, ] again glanced round the simple room in Smolny 
that had been partitioned into a study and bedroom. Here 
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Lenin lived and worked during the first weeks of the revolu- 
tion. 

This was both the observation and command post of the 
commander-in-chief of the proletarian armies whose bearing 
was firm and confident, despite the great revolutionary up- 
heaval taking place, of the man who had opened up a new era 
for his country and mankind. 


On Lenin. Recollections of 
Foreign Contemporaries, Moscow, 
Russ. ed., Politizdat, 1966 


SOTIR CHERKEZOV 


The Bulgarian Sotir CHERKEZOV served as a 
volunteer in the Russian Army, and studied at 
the air-force school in Petrograd. He met Lenin 
during the October Revolution and, on the night 
of October 24, 1917, took part in the victorious 
armed uprising against the Provisional Government. 


MEETINGS WITH LENIN DURING THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION 


... During the First World War I served 
as a pilot in the Russian Air Force. After 
the February Revolution I returned to 
Petrograd and put up in the flat of an old 
Bolshevik who was a worker at the Putilov 
Plant. Many revolutionaries met at his flat 
and I established contacts with them. 

On April 3, 1917, the news spread like 
wildfire around revolutionary Petrograd 
that Lenin was returning from abroad. My 
host and I immediately set out for Finlandsky 
Station. Although it was early, the square 
in front of the station was swarming with 
workers and soldiers. There seemed little 
hope of seeing Lenin in such a crowd. 

Suddenly a train whistle sounded, almost 
triumphantly, and the train slowly drew in 
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to the platform. Lenin waved cheerfully to the crowd and the 
workers lifted him up and carried him to an armoured car, from 
which he made a passionate speech finishing with the words: 
“Long Live the Socialist Revolution!” 


+ + 


The unforgettable October days came, and once my landlord 
said: “We are going to fight the bourgeoisie and the Provisional 
Government. Our job will be to take over Nikolayevsky Sta- 
tion.” Each detachment had its precise orders where to go— 
to the police stations, banks and railway stations. I went along 
with my landlord’s detachment. When we had successfully 
carried out our mission and the red flag was fluttering trium- 
phantly over the station the new commandant thanked us in the 
name of the Party. 

A few days later, the revolutionary capital was threatened. 
The whiteguards and the “Wild Division” under Kerensky and 
General Krasnov were marching on Petrograd. Lenin made 
speeches at the factories calling on the workers to defend Soviet 
power. The front stretched from Tsarskoye Selo to Pulkovo and 
Gatchina. The situation was critical. 

On one sector of the front, near the Pulkovo Heights, the 
enemy had artillery superiority, and the sailors of the Baltic 
Fleet, despite remarkable displays of courage, were thrown 
back with heavy losses. Lenin ordered three batteries to be 
brought up in support of the sailors the following day. 

For several hours the Pulkovo Heights were like an erupting 
volcano. Shells tore up the enemy anti-tank wire entanglements 
and trenches. To the strains of the Marseillaise and the Interna- 
tionale Sergo Orjonikidze led his detachment into the attack. 
The other defenders of Soviet power followed them like an 
avalanche and the enemy was forced out of their positions and 
retreated to the south. 

The commandant of Smolny introduced me to Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky. As a pilot J was appointed to the general staff 
but, as there were no air engagements, four comrades and I 
worked as messengers between the revolutionary committees, 
barracks and factories. When I was given packets to deliver 
immediately to Kalinin, Sverdlov or Lenin, for example, I had 
the opportunity of seeing Lenin at close quarters, and even 
meeting him. 

When I was introduced to Lenin and he heard that I was a 
Bulgarian, he said: “I like the Bulgarians. I know your Dimitr 
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Blagoyev. You are good revolutionaries, and most dependable.” 
We chatted for a few minutes and then Dzerzhinsky said to 
Lenin: “Comrade Cherkezov can be useful in the Air Force 
getting our planes into shape.” “That would be fine,” Lenin 
replied. “We need planes, for the Air Force is the Army’s eyes. 
But it'll be a long job.” 

I later met Lenin’s wife, Nadezhda Konstantinovna 
Krupskaya. I once happened to be in Lenin’s study when she 
brought him tea. Lenin turned to her and said: “Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna, I want you to meet Comrade Cherkezov. He is 
a Bulgarian revolutionary.” Rather short, she was simply 
dressed and wore a silk kerchief like the Czech and Polish 
women. She brought us more tea. I was overjoyed to drink tea 
with Lenin. I loved the great man and was prepared to die for 
him if necessary. 

When the Red Guards had taken over the Gatchina air- 
field Lenin asked me to find out how it could be used. I 
reported that of the planes damaged by the enemy, only three 
or four could be quickly repaired. 

“That'll be enough for the moment,” Lenin said. “Suppose 
we use them for communications and especially for distributing 
the decrees of the revolutionary government and propaganda 
leaflets?” 

Whenever we met, Lenin never failed to ask me how I was 
getting on, and what difficulties I was coming up against in 
performing my duties. He was consistently charming, cordial 
and unconstrained, and not only with me, but with everybody 
I ever saw him with. He impressed everybody who came into 
contact with him by his frankness as well as his intelligence. He 
always told people quite openly when he thought they were 
wrong and, if they persisted in their view, would adduce any 
number of arguments to convince them that they had gone 
wrong. This was what I liked most of all about Lenin and it was 
what really won my heart. 

Before long I was transferred to the propaganda depart- 
ment, and was given the task of taking trainloads of literature 
to the fronts, to Voronezh, Rostoy and Chernigov, where the 
Red Army was fighting. 


On Lenin. Recollections of 
Foreign Contemporaries, Moscow, 
Russ. ed., Politizdat, 1966 


ANATOL CRETEANU 


Anatol CRETEANU, a participant in the workers’ 
movement in Rumania, was called up for service 
in 1917. In the autumn of 1917, he was in the 
Odessa group of Rumanian Social-Democrats who 
supported the Bolsheviks. In 1918, he became a 
commissar of a Rumanian revolutionary battalion 
and took part in the battles against the interven- 
tionists in the south of Russia; in 1918-19, he 
fought in the ranks of the International Division 
against Kolchak’s army. 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
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At the time of the 1917 Revolution I was a 
recruit stationed in the town of Byrlad in 
Moldavia together with a group of comrades 
whom I had been with in the workers’ 
movement ever since 1909. 

After the February Revolution three of 
my comrades and I decided to go to Rus- 
sia. We crossed the Prut River to Falchiu 
and stayed over in the town of Leova on 
our way to Kishinev. However, as we were 
about to leave the town we were stopped by 
the police. We were finally released when a 
delegation of townspeople interceded on our 
behalf. We were given permission to proceed 
to Kishinev and from there to Odessa. 

In tsarist times, immediately after 
Rumania entered the war, the Galatz 


Shipyard had been evacuated to Odessa. The workers lived in 
a dormitory in a building that had formerly been a tea-house 
on Bolshaya Arnautskaya Street. 

Many leaders of the Rumanian workers’ movement were in 
Odessa at the time. Mihai Bujor, Alexandru Nicolau and 
A. Zalic, who headed the group of Rumanian Social-Democrats 
in Odessa, were among them. The group began its activities 
with the traditional Sunday morning meetings which were held 
in the tea-house and later in a hired hall in the city. There 
were many Rumanian refugees in Odessa, most of whom 
were workers or soldiers who had deserted from the army. 
They took part in the activities organised and conducted by 
the group of Rumanian Social-Democrats in Odessa; most 
of them were members of the Rumanian Social-Democratic 
Party. 

The other, smaller section of Rumanian refugees, consisted 
of members of the bourgeoisie. They were in Odessa because 
they were not content to remain in Moldavia, which was 
wrought by epidemics, crowded with refugees and in the 
throes of a serious food shortage. 

Two Rumanian-language newspapers came out in Odessa: 
Lupta (Struggle), published by the Social-Democrats, and 
Vestitorul (The Herald), published by the Rumanian bour- 
geoisie. 

The political situation began to clear in the autumn of 1917. 
It became apparent that the group of Rumanian Social-Demo- 
crats would have to determine its position. By the end of 1917, 
our group was on the side of the Bolsheviks. 

In the course of December and January the Rumanian 
Social-Democrats decided to form a revolutionary battalion. ... 
However, there was a shortage of military commanders, for 
only two or three officers of the former Royal Army had joined 
the battalion. 

I was appointed battalion commissar. We continued recruit- 
ing men, and our battalion grew in numbers with each passing 
day. 

Our first battle took place in Odessa, not far from the railway 
station. The battle raged all through the morning. We were 
completely surrounded. There was no telephone contact and 
no ammunition, and we were defeated. We were pulled out 
of the building and beaten with rifle butts and then dispatched 
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to a barracks on the outskirts of the city. We were freed the 
next day when the Red Guards received reinforcements and 
defeated the Haidamaki. .. .* 

The men of our battalion also took part in the battle for 
Bendery, and in the battles against the German interventionists 
in Slobodka. Here again, outnumbered by the interventionists 
and the whiteguard Cossacks, the Red Guards were forced to 
retreat. The Rumanian revolutionary battalion boarded the 
Revolutia Sociala, the former Impdratul Traian, and sailed for 
Feodosia, where it was disbanded. 

Prior to this a delegation of Rumanian volunteers which I 
had joined had left for Moscow to receive further orders. 

At that time a Rumanian peasant party, created by the 
Transilvanians, had its headquarters in Moscow. They had 
their own paper, Foaia fdranului (The Peasant’s Newssheet), 
with the editorial board located in the Dresden Hotel. 

In the autumn of 1918, when the young Soviet state was 
experiencing great difficulties, one of my friends and I decided 
to join the International Division and take part in defending 
Soviet Russia. There were about two hundred Rumanians in the 
division. We were sent to the Kazan Front to fight Kolchak’s 
army. 

After a long and tedious march we reached the village of 
Bolshakhar and took up our positions, awaiting a whiteguard 
offensive. However, during the night it was discovered that 
there was an unguarded sector between the central and left 
flanks which we and our Serbian comrades were defending. 
One of the detachments betrayed us and deserted to Kolchak. 
Lt. Bogza, our Rumanian commander, sent a group of soldiers 
from our detachment to this sector of the front. 

At 4 am. the whiteguards began their offensive. As could 
be expected, they headed for the gap in our positions created 
by the traitors. 

We were able to throw them back with the aid of our 
Serbian comrades and several detachments fighting to the right 
and left of us. 

Several meetings were held before we launched our counter- 


* During the Civil War (1918-20), the Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists, 
hoping to profit from the popular name given by the people to the partici- 
pants of the liberation movement in the eighteenth century, gave the name 
of Haidamaki to their counter-revolutionary detachments, later to be de- 
feated by the Red Army.—Ed. 
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offensive. The enemy’s positions collapsed. The battle continued 
until noon and then died down. 

We soon received an order summoning several comrades 
of the International Division to the Petrograd Office of Propa- 
ganda and Education. I was among those who had _ been 
summoned. 

Comrade Uritsky, who was head of the Office, received us. 
He said that we had been summoned to carry out a special 
assignment. 

I was then sent to Moscow where I was told: 

“There is a very important task at hand. Do you think you 
might be able to find someone who’d volunteer for a very 
difficult assignment?” 

I thought about this proposition and then asked: 

“How many men do you need?” 

“Tw ” 

“T am one of them.” 

“Fine. But you must find someone else. We have full trust 
in you, but this job calls for two men.” 

I returned to the hotel and asked Comrade Ionita Dumitrescu 
whether he’d be willing to go along with me. 

“Of course I will,” he said. 

The next day we set out for the Kremlin. We entered a 
large hall and were asked to wait. Naturally, neither of 
us knew what the assignment would be. Several minutes 
later Lenin entered. We knew who he was, as we had seen 
him at the May Day demonstration in Moscow in 1918. In 
good spirits as always, he shook hands with us and outlined 
our task. 

“The job will be a difficult one, but you are young and | 
know you will be successful. You’re to go to Feodosia.” 

We said that we had no idea how we'd ever get there, since 
all the roads were blocked. 

“If you have decided to undertake the job, you must reach 
the city,” Lenin said. 

“We will.” 

Lenin shook hands with us again and wished us success. 

When we returned to the hotel we packed our things, were 
issued the necessary papers and set out. 

Our journey took eight or nine days. Finally, after many 
adventures, we reached Feodosia. The city was in an upheaval. 
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The Soviets were no longer in control; anarchist bands of Petko 
and Tyutyunik were terrorising the inhabitants and looting 
the city. 

We went to the Soviet. There we were inspected, our papers 
were checked and we were given a large sealed envelope and 
an impressive sum of paper money. In all, we now had several 
hundred million rubles in our possession. We never imagined 
that we were to be entrusted with such a sum. 

We did not know how to get out of Feodosia. We knew a 
warehouse worker at the docks who lived nearby and decided 
to find out if it were possible to leave the city; then we would 
return to the Soviet for the envelope and the money. We went 
to the docks, found our man and asked him whether there was 
any chance of sailing to Novorossiisk. He said that the St. 
Lazarus, a tanker, would be sailing shortly. 

“T’ll speak to the captain and ask him to take you on board,” 
he said. 

“When is he sailing?” 

“T don’t know, but you’d better stay on here with me to 
be on hand.” 

We returned to the Soviet, put the sealed envelope in our 
knapsack and, since the money was in large, uncut sheets, we 
wrapped them around our bodies and then put on our clothes. 
The sum was an impressive one and we both gained quite a 
lot of weight in the process. 

On our way to the port a group of Petko’s bandits began 
following us. We were unarmed, we had been forbidden to 
even take our penknives.... We began running, and soon they 
were shooting at us from behind, but we were able to reach 
the man’s house safely. Our friend hid us in a warehouse 
packed with sacks of nuts. 

“You stay here. Hide among the sacks and no one will find 
you. 

We stayed hidden in the warehouse until about six that 
evening. As soon as it became dark our friend came for us and 
took us to the tanker. 

We got off at Novorossiisk. Nine days later we were in 
Moscow, where we handed over the money and the envelope. 
Our comrades were amazed when they saw us, they said they 
had given us up for dead. 

Then we were invited to Lenin’s study in the Kremlin. 

Lenin looked at us keenly and asked about our assignment 
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and the situation in Feodosia, and we told him of our adventures 
and impressions. 

Lenin listened to our story, congratulated us, patted our 
shoulders and laughed together with us. When he was about to 
leave he suddenly stopped in the doorway and asked whether 
we had been able to go to a bathhouse and where we were 
staying. We replied that we were all set, that we really had 
no worries about clothing or anything. 

“Where do you eat your meals?” 

“In the city.” 

Then Lenin called one of his comrades and told him that he 
would be responsible for our care. 


Amintiri despre Marele Octombrie, 
Bucuresti, 1957 


GEORGI M. DOBREV 


Georgi Mikhailov DOBREV, a well-known Bulga- 
rian leader and Communist, took an active part in 
organising the international units made up of pris- 
oners of war in the city of Insar, near Penza, and 
was the Secretary of the POW Party Committee. 
Dobrev participated in the battles against the White 
Cossack forces of General Krasnov and in fighting 
the counter-revolutionaries in Moscow. He was a 
delegate to the Second Conference of Socialist- 
Internationalist Prisoners of War held in February 
1918. He met with Lenin many times. Dobrev re- 
turned to Bulgaria in 1918. 


REMINISCENCES OF A BULGARIAN 
INTERNATIONALIST 
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...On November 3, the District Soviet of 
Insar received a telegram announcing the 
victory of the October Revolution in 
Moscow. That same evening two armed 
sailors sent by the Bolshevik organisation 
of Nizhni-Novgorod arrived in the city. 
During the night special detachments 
made up of revolutionary-minded soldiers, 
headed by commissars of the Soviet who had 
been appointed by the Executive Committee, 
took over all the offices, factories and key 
points of the city and, with the help of the 
soldiers’ committees, gained command of 
the garrison. Before dawn the District Soviet 
and its Military Revolutionary Committee 
proclaimed the establishment of Soviet power 
in the city and the district and announced 


that all bodies of the Provisional Government had been 
deposed. The decrees adopted by the Second Congress of 
Soviets and the Council of People’s Commissars it elected 
were now in force. 

Revolutionary front-line soldiers faithful to the District 
Soviet formed the first battalion, soon followed by two or 
three other battalions of the workers’ and peasants’ Red Guard. 
Soon a special detachment was formed. Members of our 
Bolshevik Party group joined it. This detachment, accompanied 
by a large group of propagandists, was sent to Ruzayevka 
Junction and the provincial centre of Penza to help the local 
Red Guard detachments disarm General Krasnov’s Cossack 
division. 

Several days later the District Congress of Soviets of Work- 
ers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies was held in Insar. The 
Executive Committee proposed that our group elect a delegate 
to participate in the work of the congress and speak on behalf 
of the revolutionary POWs of Insar. 

Comrade Barabanov, Chairman of the City Soviet, delivered 
the opening address. At his suggestion, the delegates and guests 
(there were over a thousand) rose for two minutes of silence to 
honour the memory of the fighters of the revolution. Then the 
orchestra played You Fell Victims in the Fatal Struggle. 
I proposed that the first stanza be repeated in memory 
of the revolutionaries of all countries who had died in the 
struggle against the imperialist war and capitalist slavery. This 
suggestion was greeted with applause and the first stanza was 
repeated. 

The next speaker was Comrade Raskin, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He suggested, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee and of the local organisation of the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, that we elect the Soviet Government, headed 
by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, to the honorary presidium of the 
congress. These words were followed by a prolonged ovation. 

Many important events took place in Insar District in 
November and December of 1917, and our comrades participated 
actively in all of them. Soviet power was gaining strength with 
each passing day... . 

In January 1918, incited by counter-revolutionary elements, 
the peasants of Pishlya Volost looted an estate and took over 
the land, farm equipment and other possessions which belonged 
to a large monastery. However, the most valuable plots of land 
and the most valuable equipment were appropriated by the 
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kulaks. An armed detachment in which there were also Bul- 
garian internationalists was sent out from Insar. 

At that time we learned that on February 18 the Second 
Conference of Socialist-Internationalist Prisoners of War was 
to be held in Moscow. Our circle and the Bolshevik Party group 
unanimously decided to participate in the conference. The 
comrades chose me as their delegate. I was to be accompanied 
by three other members of our organisation: Pyotr Tashkov, 
Ivan Deyanov and Spas Nikolov Dobrev. We were instructed 
to form the nucleus of the Bulgarian Bolshevik group in 
Moscow. 

Our mandates were certified by the Executive Committee of 
the Insar District Soviet. These and our document verifying 
our participation in the October Revolution in Insar and the 
district were signed by Raskin, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and by P. N. Romanov, the district military commissar. 

We were issued warm military clothing and provisions for 
ten days and were taken by sleigh to Kodoshkino Station. From 
there we took the train to Moscow. Six or seven days later, on 
February 18, we arrived at Ryazansky Railway Station in 
Moscow. It was 30° (C.) below zero. The station master put us 
up for the night and the following morning sent us off by sleigh 
to the Dresden Hotel. There we learned that the Brest-Litovsk 
peace negotiations had been broken off and that that very morn- 
ing the German and Austro-Hungarian troops had begun an 
offensive along the entire front. 

Since a number of delegates from other regions, and Petro- 
grad particularly, had not yet arrived, the conference was 
delayed for two days. Meanwhile, we volunteered for duty in the 
First Moscow International Battalion, stationed in the GHQ 
barracks of the Russian Army on Arbat Square. As I recall, 
Tibor Szamuely, the Hungarian internationalist, was in com- 
mand of the battalion. 

The conference of former prisoners of war was held in the 
Dresden Hotel (February 20-22). At that time the first interna- 
tional battalions were already fighting in the ranks of the 
young Red Army against the advancing German and Austro- 
Hungarian troops. Meetings were held in the POW camps to 
protest against the villainous attack on the R.S.F.S.R. At these 
meetings the POWs demanded the immediate cessation of 
hostilities on the part of the German and Austro-Hungarian 
forces. Voluntary enlistment in the international battalions was 
widespread. 
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On February 20, there was a meeting of the First Moscow 
International Battalion and representatives of POW groups 
from the Kozhukhovo camp near Moscow. The meeting was 
held in the large auditorium on the corner of Sadovo-Trium- 
phalnaya and Tverskaya streets. Our delegates spoke at the 
meeting. I spoke on behalf of the Slavic and, particularly, 
Bulgarian POWs. The delegates passed a unanimous resolution 
of protest and issued an appeal to all prisoners of war then 
living in Russia. The meeting, the resolutions and the appeal 
which it adopted were an expression of international military 
solidarity between the POWs and the working masses of the 
world’s first workers’ and peasants’ state. 

At the very first session of the conference I read the detailed 
declaration of the Bulgarian revolutionary Social-Democrats 
(Tesnyaki) and their supporters. Our declaration was met 
with an ovation. 

The work of the conference was very fruitful. Y. M. Sverdlov 
took part in the discussions. 

As soon as the conference ended, groups of propagandists 
were sent to all the POW camps. Their job was to create local 
cells of the new international organisation. Two of our com- 
rades, Pyotr Tashkov and Ivan Deyanov, joined one of these 
groups assigned to the Ukraine. Their task was to locate and 
organise the transfer to Moscow of 397 Bulgarian POWs who, 
as we knew, were working on the beet plantations near Vinnitsa. 
Comrade Spas Nikolov Dobrev was sent to Insar for the other 
members of our Marxist circle and its Bolshevik Party group. 

While remaining in the ranks of the First Moscow Interna- 
tional Battalion, the Bulgarian comrades took an active part 
in clearing the city and its environs of counter-revolutionary 
bands.... 

In the latter half of April 1918, the Third Conference of 
Prisoners of War* was held in the building that is now the 
House of Trade Unions (formerly Dvoryanskoye Sobraniye) 
and lasted two days. Taking part in the conference were 450 
delegates and numerous guests. 

There was a grand manifestation of working people in 
Moscow on May Day. Our international organisation of former 
POWs joined the people of Moscow in this demonstration. ... 


_ ™* This refers to the First All-Russian Congress of Revolutionary Organ- 
isations of Prisoners of War, which met in Moscow on April 14-18, 
1918.—Ed. 
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Many important events in my life occurred during my stay 
in Moscow. Besides being Secretary of the Central Executive 
Committee of the International Organisation of Prisoners of 
War, I had responsible work in the Military Section of the 
Moscow Soviet and in the Military Section of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee of the R.S.F.S.R. In the middle 
of April, I was appointed military inspector for recruitment 
and training of the international battalions. These battalions 
were formed with the active participation of our international 
organisation and were immediately incorporated into the 
fighting ranks of the young Red Army.... 


Soviet Archives No. 4, Russ. ed., 
1966 


CYRIL DORCAK 


Cyril DORCAK, a Slovak, was a soldier of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army. He came to Russia in 
1916 as a prisoner of war. He enlisted in the 
Red Army in 1918 and also became a member of 
the R.C.P.(B.). He returned to his country in 1919. 
Dortak joined the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1945. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOLDIER 
OF A RED ARMY INTERNATIONAL BATTALION 


... 1 was taken prisoner in Galicia during 
a Russian offensive in June 1916. I was 
nineteen years old at the time but was fed 
up with war and was happy to have been 
captured. ... 

We were taken to the POW camp in the 
city of Murom, Vladimir Province. ... 

The February bourgeois revolution took 
place in Russia soon after. Tsar Nicholas 
was dethroned and Prince Lvov and similar 
enemies of the working people came to the 
fore in the political arena, to be followed 
by the adventurist Kerensky. At the same 
time, we witnessed workers and peasants, 
joined by soldiers returning from the war, 
creating Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies. Kerensky called upon 
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the soldiers to carry on the war “to a victorious finish”, but 
they no longer heeded his words. Then came the October 
Revolution. The working people, led by Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks, assumed power in Russia. 

At the time I was working in a hospital in Moscow at the 
corner of Sukharevskaya Square and Sadovoye Koltso. The 
famous market at Sukharevskaya Tower was a gathering place 
for black marketeers and thieves from all over the city. Here 
one could buy or sell anything, including a single boot or a 
single glove. 

During the revolutionary battles in the city all the streets 
leading to Sukharevskaya Square were closed off by barricades 
made of the wooden market stalls. 

The advancing Red Guard detachments occupied the factories 
and houses on the outskirts of the city and were gradually 
fighting their way to the centre. The battle for the Alexandrov- 
skaya Military School was especially fierce. After this strong- 
hold of officers and military cadets was liquidated, the Red 
Guard detachments began breaking through towards the centre. 
Sadovoye Koltso, where the sons of the bourgeoisie were 
entrenched, was the next barrier. There were ‘Red Guards on 
the roof of our hospital, and during the battles we carried up 
ammunition, food and water. 

For six days the bloody street battles raged, with artillery 
booming nearby. The commander of the Red Guard detachment 
stationed on our roof was killed. 

The heavy fighting in the first half of November 1917 ended 
in the victory of the workers who had gone over to the side 
of the Bolsheviks. Gradually, the streets were cleared and life 
returned to normal. We buried the first victims of the revolu- 
tion, several hundred devoted fighters—soldiers, Red Guards 
and workers of Moscow factories—by the Kremlin wall. 

These days of pitched battles were the most important days 
for us, former prisoners of war. Although no one demanded 
that we take up arms, we ourselves had to make our choice: 
to sit on the fence, as some chose to do, or to go out to the 
barricades, on one side or the other. My comrades and I went 
over to the side of the revolution. 

The hour of freedom struck for all the oppressed. Freedom 
now dawned for us prisoners of war as well. 

The Soviet Government stood firmly at the helm of the 
new state. However, after the victory over the bourgeoisie it still 
remained to put an end to the activity of the anarchists and 
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other persons hostile to Soviet power, who were to interfere 
with the building of a new sociecy for a long time to come. 

During the first days of Soviet power my Russian comrades 
and I were part of a Red Guard detachment whose task it was, 
among others, to suppress these decadent elements. 

May 1, 1918 was the most wonderful May Day in my life. 
There was as yet no grand parade of the kind which later were 
to take place on Red Square (and which, with each passing year, 
became more impressive). But this first May Day of the liberated 
working people of Russia was unforgettable. Tens of thousands 
of working people passed through Red Square singing revolu- 
tionary songs. Later I was present at the first parade of the 
troops of the Moscow garrison. I was greatly inspired by all 
this and by the struggle of the Russian proletariat for the first 
workers’ and peasants’ state in the world. This compelled me to 
volunteer for the Red Army. 

I met with several Czech Social-Democrats who were in 
Moscow at the time. The Prikopnik, a Czech-language 
newspaper, informed the Czech and Slovak POWs of the 
successes of the revolution. Hundreds of Czechs and Slovaks 
joined Red Army detachments in Moscow. Several of my 
comrades and I were among them. When we discovered that 
Czechs and Slovaks were organising an independent detach- 
ment in the heart of working Moscow, at Krasnaya Presnya, 
we transferred to it. Our commander, MarSak, was a Czech. 
We received a short, intense course of military training and, 
at the same time, were on patrol duty, taking part in searching 
the bourgeois quarters of the city and in guarding the Austrian 
Consulate. The Consul, who sometimes stopped to talk to us, 
could not understand why we Czechs and Slovaks had volun- 
teered for service in the Red Army and did not wish to return 
to our Uaterland. Perhaps later, after the Uaterland—Austria- 
Hungary—crumbled and expired in the wake of the emperor, 
“Father Joseph”, he was able to understand us. 

During these turbulent days in Moscow we witnessed the 
Russian Revolution gaining momentum. At one of the meetings 
on Red Square I heard Vladimir Ilyich Lenin speak. I read all 
the decrees and orders of the Soviet Government signed by 
Lenin and Bonch-Bruyevich in /zvestia. A new road to a better 
future was opening up before the working people. However, 
the counter-revolutionaries were responsible for turning this 
road into one of fresh sacrifice and fierce struggle for the entire 
Soviet people. The young Soviet Republic was attacked from 
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all sides by its enemies, the southern fertile regions were cut 
off and hunger set in in the central regions. 

After liquidating many pockets of counter-revolution in 
Moscow we were sent to the Southern Front. In August 1918, 
our detachment arrived in Borisoglebsk as a reinforcement for the 
23rd Soviet Regiment. A regiment of workers from the Putilov 
Works in Petrograd left for the front at the same time we did. 

We were stationed with a batialion that consisted of one 
Czechoslovak company, one Russian company and one Chinese 
company. Our commander was a Czech comrade, a former 
non-commissioned officer of an Austrian infantry regiment. He 
was a modest, soft-spoken man, always attentive to the needs 
of his comrades and a fearless fighter. Our battles, which 
sometimes resembled those of a partisan detachment, showed 
him to be a truly gifted commander. Several times he led his 
men out of encirclement. 

At one time our Czechoslovak detachment was reinforced 
by former soldiers of the Ist Regiment of Czechoslovak legions* 
taken prisoner by the Red Army. The captured legionaries 
were given the choice of remaining in their POW camp or 
joining our ranks. Those who joined our detachment proved 
themselves to be disciplined fighters, they participated in the 
struggle against the enemies of the revolution until the day 
of final victory.... There were officers among the former 
legionaries who also joined the Red Army. They justified our 
trust in them and fought bravely against the enemy. Only two 
deserted to the whiteguards. 

Our battalion took part in the battles for Balashov, Boriso- 
glebsk, Novokhopersk, Kamenka and in many other battles on 
the Don. We were not always victorious, but we knew what 
we were fighting for and this always inspired us. 

In late 1918, several of my Czech and Slovak comrades and 
I joined the Russian Communist Party and received our Party 
cards while fighting at the front. 


Former Campaigns, Moscow, Russ. ed., 
Voyenizdat, 1961 


* These legions made up of Czech and Slovak prisoners of war were 
formed in Russia during the First World War. In May 1918, French, 
British and American imperialists, with the active support of Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, organised in the Volga region and in 
Siberia a counter-revolutionary revolt of Czechoslovak units, which was 
put down by Soviet troops. However, the majority of the Czech and Slovak 
prisoners of war were sympathetic to the new Soviet system and many 
of them fought in the ranks of the Red Army.—Ed. 


DEZSGO FARAGO 


Dezs6 FARAGO, a participant in the Hungarian 
workers’ movement, was in a POW camp _ near 
Simbirsk at the time of the October Revolution. 
After the revolution he took part in the defence of 
Soviet Russia and organised Red Guard units from 
prisoners of war. 


I WAS A SOLDIER OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


In 1917, I was in a POW camp on the 
Volga. It was located on a hillock in a wood, 
four or five kilometres from the town of 
Simbirsk. The news of the October Revolu- 
tion reached us at the end of November or 
beginning of December. 

We prisoners of war felt the beneficial 
consequence of the revolution in December, 
when the camp guard consisting of the 
henchmen of the Kerensky government was 
replaced by Red Guards and a new camp 
commandant. 

The Bolshevik commandant began by an- 
nouncing that all non-officer prisoners could 
leave the camp, go to the city and find a job, 
in short, have the same rights as Russian 
workers. The new camp management 
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inquired who needed clothing or shoes, and on the following 
day every man who had made a request was issued all he 
needed.... 

The October Revolution forced the conceited officers, who 
had always remained aloof, to play the democrat. Previously 
they had highhandedly shunned the men, demanding from 
them full respect of rank; now they condescended to talk with 
them and dropped in at the soldiers’ barracks, true, more often 
to borrow money, which they promised to return back at home. 
oe later on none of the officers ever paid back their 
debts.... 

Early in March 1918, I was summoned to the commandant’s 
office and handed a letter and a big parcel addressed to me 
from Moscow. In the letter Béla Kun and Tibor Szamuely asked 
me to distribute among the Hungarian POWs in our camp 
copies of the newspaper Szocidlis Forradalom and some leaflets. 
Kun and Szamuely knew me from the workers’ movement in 
Hungary, and they were told my whereabouts by the Central 
POW Bureau in Moscow. 

I distributed the newspapers and leaflets thus launching a 
Bolshevik propaganda campaign in the camp. 

On about the 10th of March, an official telegram signed by 
Béla Kun and Tibor Szamuely came from Moscow in which 
the management was requested urgently to issue me papers 
so that I could leave at once for Moscow and report at the 
editorial office of Szocidlis Forradalom. 

On the following day I was on my way to Moscow. 

Two mornings later, the train arrived in Moscow. Huge, 
motley crowds milled about the platform, making my head 
spin. Suddenly someone hailed me by name. It was Tibor 
Szamuely and Béla Kun. They greeted me and took me at 
once to their hotel room. I had been called to Moscow to take 
part in putting out Szocidlis Forradalom, and also to help 
spread revolutionary propaganda among Hungarian prisoners 
of war. My comrades offered me to stay in their hotel room, 
where there was an extra bed. Worn out by journey, I went 
to bed early. I had a real bed with a spring mattress, clean 
linen and a wonderful warm blanket all to myself! For more 
than three years I had slept only on the bare earth or hard 
plank beds at best covered with a straw mattress. Only he who 
experienced the horrors of war and POW camps can appre- 
ciate the bliss with which I stretched out on my soft, clean 
bed. When I woke up Szamuely and Kun were already dressed 
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and breakfasted and were waiting for me. I dressed quickly, 
snatched a bite and we went to the Szocidlis Forradalom offices. 
As one-time editor of Magyar Uasutas (Hungarian Railway- 
man), I addressed my first article to Hungarian railwaymen, 
calling upon them to join the revolutionary struggle. 

Repatriation of prisoners of war had already begun, and 
I often spoke with Hungarians visiting our editorial office. 
Our main topic was the revolutionary work they should begin 
in Hungary. 

At that time Béla Kun and Tibor Szamuely met Lenin 
frequently. I was invited to one such meeting and introduced 
to Lenin as a former leader of the railwaymen’s movement. 

Lenin spoke of the need to draw prisoners of war into the 
Red Guard on a mass scale. 

Comrades Szamuely and Kun set forth comprehensive plans 
for drawing Hungarian prisoners into the Red Army and 
assembling and dispatching home Red Hungarian units if a 
revolutionary situation arose in Hungary. 

Lenin approved of our plan, drawing attention to the need 
of establishing contacts with the ‘Left-wing leaders of the 
Hungarian working class. According to available information, 
he said, serious dissatisfaction with the government’s policy 
was brewing among Hungarian workers, peasants and soldiers. 
Lenin went on to say that a bourgeois revolution was bound to 
start in Hungary in 1918. Our task would be to return home 
when it began and switch the bourgeois revolution over to 
socialist rails. Today we know how true were Lenin’s pre- 
dictions. 

Lenin then asked me several questions about organisational 
work and the moods prevailing among the railway workers. I 
confessed that, from the revolutionary point of view, only the 
repair-shop, depot and warehouse workers could be relied on. 
The hundred thousand railwaymen, who were appointed to 
their jobs, were united in a “patriotic” organisation where 
management held sway. 

Lenin asked how revolutionary-minded the Hungarian in- 
dustrial workers and peasants were. J told him of the fine revo- 
lutionary traditions of the industrial working class, which had 
engaged in many fierce class struggles. I also described in 
detail the position of the broad masses of landless peasants 
and navvies. 

Lenin listened to me and kept nodding approvingly. I knew 
that he was better informed than I of the situation in Hungary. 
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But he probably asked questions in order to form an idea of 
my views from the answers. 

Thus, having evidently formed a definite opinion of me, 
Lenin asked whether I would agree to go to Samara for two 
or three months to direct the organisation of Red Guard de- 
tachments from the prisoners of the large camps in the guber- 
nia. It was imperative immediately to crush the counter- 
revolutionary revolt which had flared up in Siberia and the 
Volga area. 

After a few moments’ consideration I agreed. 

With his own hand Lenin filled in my credentials instruct- 
ing the civilian and military authorities of Samara Gubernia 
to give me every assistance. 

Since I was to go to a territory where a grim armed struggle 
was being waged against active counter-revolutionaries, Com- 
rades Kun and Szamuely suggested that my credentials be is- 
sued in the fictitious name of Dezso Farkas. I remonstrated, but 
they observed that this pseudonym might yet be useful. Later, 
they proved to be only too true. 

Our conversation was in German, for although Kun and 
Szamuely knew Russian very well, I found difficulty in ex- 
pressing myself. 

The meeting over, we parted warmly with our dear 
teacher. ... 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


JOHANN FICHTENAU 


Johann FICHTENAU, a German farm labourer, 
was in a POW camp near Vladivostok at the time 
of the October Revolution. After the revolution 
he fought against the whiteguards in Siberia. He 
returned to Germany in the summer of 1918, where 
he joined the German Communist Party. 


WE SERVED THE REVOLUTION 


...1 was drafted to the army in 1912. If 
I had a hard time before that, life in the 
barracks proved to be a real hell. During an 
inspection of my locker a pamphlet by 
August Bebel was discovered. It had been 
sent to me by my father, and I had not only 
read it myself but given it to my comrades. 
I was immediately labelled a “Red” and a 
“Socialist”, deprived of leave and made to 
perform the dirtiest work, from which priv- 
ileged personnel were exempted. 

When the First World War began, many 
of my comrades, like me, thought that it 
would be easier to escape humiliation at 
the hands of martinets—somehow we would 
find an opportunity to settle accounts with 
them. But the Prussian-style discipline 
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continued even at the front. Nevertheless, in July 1915, during 
a reconnaissance operation at the Kurlandian section of the 
Eastern Front, the first fraternisation occurred between us 
Germans and Russian soldiers. It spread like a bush-fire over 
the whole regiment, and lasted four days. The German gener- 
als, however, did not pass by the event. They drew up the 
divisional artillery and subjected our section of the front to 
a devastating barrage of fire. Those who failed to find shelter 
were blasted to smithereens. Two days later our regiment was 
withdrawn and transferred to another section of the Eastern 
Front. My comrade Hermann Schrader and I were sentenced 
by a court martial to two years in the fortress, the sentence to 
be served after the war. 

At Dvinsk, south of Riga, we were moved up to the forward 
lines. The mood in our army at the time was one of depression. 
Half the men had been lost in the fighting. On October 4, 1915, 
the opportunity presented itself to Hermann Schrader and 
myself to leave the army of the German big capitalists. Ten 
days later we were already in Moscow, from where we were 
sent to Siberia. 

We crossed the whole of huge Russia and landed in a POW 
camp on the bank of the River Ussuri, not far from Vladivostok. 
Within a few weeks we got to know Russian comrades who 
had been there in exile for a long time. I was an interpreter in 
the camp, and I was able to meet them. Gradually I won their 
trust and became a middleman between the Bolsheviks and the 
German prisoners of war. 

The Russian soldiers guarding the camp were not at all 
strict. They disliked the camp commandant and were embit- 
tered because they had not been on leave for a long time; in 
addition, the officers taunted them. That is why the guards 
were lenient to us. We were able to keep in touch with Russian 
Party comrades. 

During the February Revolution of 1917, we prisoners still 
had no organisation in the camp. True, some interned German 
civilians secretly visited us. They were betrayed by some 
German soldiers, however, and shot together with several 
German prisoners. 

In August 1917, there appeared among us an interned 
civilian, a Pole by the name of Lubowski. His real name was 
Andrzej Krasnitzki, but we German prisoners usually called 
him Andreas. He was a Communist, and under his guidance 
we began to set up underground groups. 
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When during the October Revolution the Russian people 
rose under the leadership of the Bolsheviks against their ex- 
ploiters and warmongers, we already had such a good organi- 
sation that together with Andrzej Krasnitzki we disarmed the 
camp guard and seized the regimental munitions dump. We 
distributed the captured weapons among the Russian exiles 
and some of the prisoners. All of them left the camp and I 
don’t know what happened to them. 

Many of the prisoners, including me, declared our readiness 
to serve the cause of the revolution. We received orders to 
proceed to Omsk, where an international revolutionary military 
unit was being formed under the command of the Hungarian 
Communist Béla Kun. We carried out our orders, but this reg- 
iment of brave internationalists was almost completely anni- 
hilated in bitter fighting against the Czechoslovak legionaries 
and White Cossack hordes. The few survivors, I among them, 
were completely worn out. We were transferred to Samara, 
where new fighting began. I was wounded and landed in 
hospital. Before my cure was complete I returned to the Red 
Army. 

After the conclusion of the peace of Brest-Litovsk between 
the Kaiser’s Germany and Soviet Russia, our Russian comrades 
discussed the political situation with us former prisoners, es- 
pecially the younger men who had fought in the Red Army. 
In the summer of 1918, I returned to revolutionary work in 
Germany. 

In Germany I was placed on board a military transport 
leaving for Charleville, France. The detachment to which I 
was assigned consisted of former prisoners of war who had 
witnessed the October Revolution in Russia and taken part in 
the Civil War. We speedily decided that we did not care to 
participate in military operations against the French people. 
So we volunteered to undertake guard duty so as to be able to 
get in touch with the French comrades. When some of them 
heard where we had come from they began to trust us and 
even invite us to their homes. There we agreed on the steps to 
be taken. With our friends’ concurrence, we wrote leaflets, 
which our French comrades printed in German and handed 
over to us. All this propaganda material was secretly distrib- 
uted on the troop trains taking German soldiers to the front. 
The leaflets explained the political and military situation. We 
called upon the men not to fight against our French class 
brothers, saying: “Turn your weapons: the enemy is in your 
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own country!” Anyone whom the German occupational au- 
thorities caught printing leaflets, whether German or French- 
man, was executed according to martial law. 

But in spite of the terror, by September 1918, on our section 
whole troop trains were refusing to go to the front. When the 
military police found out that we had a hand in this, we were 
locked up in the barracks and the guard duty was assigned to 
new recruits. But these young soldiers were not at all inspired 
by the war, and, besides, they were hungry. We induced them 
to start working with us. By the end of November reinforce- 
ments were no longer sent to the front on our section and most 
of the officers walked about without shoulder-straps. On No- 
vember 7, we elected our first soldiers’ Soviet in Charleville, 
took over several troop trains and rode right back home. 

The Communist Party of Germany was formed in the 
crucible of the November Revolution in late 1918, and I joined 
it at once. 


Weltenwende, Dietz Verlag. 
Berlin, 1962 


D. FRID, a Czech internationalist, was in a POW 
camp in the town of Sretensk, Siberia, where he 
kept in touch with the Bolsheviks. An organiser of 
the Sretensk International Detachment, he also 
helped convene the Siberian Congress of POW So- 
cialist Internationalists, carried out propaganda work 
among the White Czech troops and took part, 


together with the Red Army units, in liquidating 
the Czechoslovak revolt. 


CZECH PRISONERS OF WAR IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY REVOLT 


In speaking of foreigners who took part 
in the revolutionary struggle in Siberia, | 
: primarily have in mind all comrades who 
were POWs in various Siberian camps, 
| where the February Revolution found them. 
The Hungarian, German, Austrian and 
other prisoners, who had spent several 
years in their camps suffering from hunger, 
| cold and various epidemic diseases, 
especially typhus, yearned for peace. In 
| spite of the highly unfavourable conditions 
for carrying out revolutionary work, in some 
camps there sprang up groups of socialist 
internationalists, which after the February 
. Revolution established contacts with revolu- 
tionary organs of the Russian working class. 
I recall how we, a group of comrades in the 
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Sretensk POW camp, wrote to the Petrograd Soviet of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, asking it to pay attention to the 
POWs and give us Zimmerwald Socialists the opportunity of 
developing broad revolutionary work among the prisoners of 
war side by side with the Russian proletariat. The Menshevik 
majority of the Petrograd Soviet did not even deign to reply, 
thereby confirming, already at the very beginning of the 
February Revolution, that they were taking the line of Rus- 
sian-Allied imperialism and were not in the least interested in 
enlisting the help of revolutionary forces amongst the prison- 
ers of war. This compelled us to seek contact with the truly 
revolutionary elements in the Soviets, notably the Bolshevik 
Party, the only one which realised the importance of the 
prisoners as a force that could come to the help of the Russian 
proletariat. Wherever powerful Bolshevik Party organisations 
existed and the Soviets were in Bolshevik hands, as, for 
example, in Krasnoyarsk, close contacts were established be- 
tween the internationalist-minded prisoners and the Bolsheviks 
long before the October Revolution. Where there was no 
Bolshevik Party organisation, as was the case in Sretensk, we 
got in touch with individual Bolsheviks and Left-minded non- 
Party members of the Soviets. 

As a result, some prisoners of war joined the Red Guard, 
while organisations of internationalists found important support 
for their revolutionary propaganda and organisational work 
among the prisoners. 

The December days in Irkutsk led to the establishment of 
Soviet power up to Lake Baikal. More and more international- 
ists took part in the fighting and demonstrations of those days. 
In our camp in Sretensk we organised a detachment to 
strengthen the Sretensk proletariat and help it take over power. 
I personally had several long talks with Comrade Pivovarov, 
Chairman of the Military Section of the Sretensk Soviet, and 
we prepared the necessary munitions for the internationalists. 

We did not have to throw our forces into the balance, 
however, as the moods of the Sretensk Cossacks, including those 
of the Cossack hundred quartered there, changed resolutely in 
favour of the Soviet Government, especially after the Chita 
Soviet assumed full power in their city. 

So far the organisation of POW revolutionary forces had 
been a spontaneous process in which there were no contacts 
between the camps; now the political and military tasks 
demanded unity. Accordingly, we asked the Siberian Central 
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Executive Committee of the Soviets to help us convene a 
Siberian Congress of Socialist Internationalist Prisoners of War. 
With the active support of the Siberian Soviet, especially its 
chairman, Comrade N. N. Yakovlev, and Comrades Bograd and 
Izakson (who were later murdered by the Whites), the long- 
awaited Siberian Congress opened in Irkutsk on April 15, 1918; 
it was attended by 60 delegates representing POW camps and 
military units of internationalists from Khabarovsk, Sretensk, 
Chita, Irkutsk, Achinsk, Kainsk, Krasnoyarsk, Barnaul, 
Verkhneudinsk, Tomsk and other places. By the time of the 
congress a larger proportion of the so-called Irkutsk Interna- 
tional Battalion of the Red Army and of a number of Red Army 
units in Chita, Krasnoyarsk, Tomsk and Barnaul included 
former prisoners of war, to say nothing of the various guard 
units like the Angara Battalion in Irkutsk. By then, the Ist 
Omsk International Detachment, numbering 800 men, most 
of them Hungarians, with some Austrian Germans, was formed 
and dispatched to the Semyonov Front. 

These detachments and units were also represented at the 
Siberian Congress. However, it was found that among the POW 
socialist organisations there were Centrist elements who refused 
to grasp the importance of the participation of prisoners in build- 
ing up the Red Army, although they paid lip service to the 
tremendous importance of the October Revolution for the world 
proletariat. This section, however, suffered a defeat, and the 
congress adopted a resolution calling for an all-out support of 
the October Revolution and the Red Army and total mobilisa- 
tion in case of necessity. 

I shall not deal here with the theoretical substantiation of 
our work formulated by the congress—the so-called Irkutsk 
Programme—all the more so since I have so far been unable to 
locate a copy and it would be very difficult to discuss it from 
memory. I should only like to note that, to demonstrate the fact 
that we stood wholly for the October Revolution and_ its 
Bolshevik Party, the congress decided to rename the “Interna- 
tional Organisations” into “Communist Organisations (Social- 
ist Internationalist) of Foreign Workers”. The Central Com- 
mittee elected by the congress devoted special attention to the 
establishment of a German and a Hungarian newspaper, to 
military work and to comprehensive work among the repatriated 
prisoners. ... 


Proletarskaya Revolutsia 
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ANTON FRITSCH 


Anton FRITSCH, a German worker, was at the 
time of the October Revolution in a POW camp 
near Tashkent. From 1918, he fought in the Red 
Army. In 1921, he went to Czechoslovakia, and in 
1928, joined the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


FIGHTING FOR SOVIET POWER 
IN CENTRAL ASIA 
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When, in the summer of 1916, 1,500 men 
were being selected at a POW assembly 
camp for construction of the Murmansk 
Railway, I was among them. In Archangel 
we boarded a ship, crossed the White Sea, 
and disembarked at Kandalaksha.... 

But the climate there was very severe. 
Many of us fell ill, some with scurvy; I 
contracted some kind of skin disease. Some 
300 sick men were returned by boat to 
Archangel, where we were told that we 
would be shipped “to warmer places, where 
you will like it”. 

At long last we reached Tashkent, where 
we were placed in a hospital. When we got 
well we were moved to a camp containing 
some 2,000 prisoners. One day it was 


announced that we could not leave the camp. Our guards 
seemed worried and when we asked what the matter was they 
would not reply and chased us back from the gates. 

Armed clashes began in the city and we grew impatient. At 
first bullets only whistled over our thatch-roofed barracks 
made of clay. Then they began to hit the roofs and walls and 
we had to lie down on the floor. The fighting lasted more than 
three days. 

Finally—it was the end of October 1917—a lorry filled with 
soldiers stopped at the camp gates. We saw red bands on their 
sleeves. The soldiers disarmed the guard and told them to go 
back to their homes. Then the lorry drove into the camp, leav- 
ing the gates open. Some of us thought we would be transferred 
to another place. But instead we were assembled in the large 
prison yard where one of the soldiers with the red arm-bands 
who could speak German declared that the people had chased 
out the capitalists and rich landowners and that the revolution 
had brought freedom to prisoners of war as well. He exclaimed: 
“Comrades! From now on you are free. But you can’t go home 
yet because the German Government is continuing to wage war 
against us, although the Soviet Government has called upon 
all peoples to conclude peace.” The soldiers told us many other 
things, but at the time I could not understand much of what 
they said. 

As soon as they left we went to the city. We no longer felt 
ourselves prisoners. Tashkent had a big railway station; in the 
waiting room there were laid out booklets by Marx and Lenin 
devoted mainly to the socialist revolution. We took everything 
we could find in German and in the evening discussed all we 
had read. But the question what would happen next worried 
us most of all. We all hoped for peace. Some prisoners voiced 
the thought that the German workers and soldiers might also 
carry out a revolution. ... 

The October Revolution awakened me. My class conscious- 
ness matured in the fighting for the victory of Soviet power. 
In the Soviet Union I came to see the truth that only socialism 
could bring the working people of the globe peace and libera- 
tion from poverty, exploitation and oppression. ; 

Not far from the Tashkent fortress there was a munitions 
plant where, together with many other former prisoners, I 
manufactured grenades for the Red Guard. Once I was visited 
by comrades who had already joined the Red Army. They 
invited me to follow their example. In our shop we had 
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frequently discussed the question that the armies of the capital- 
ist countries were threatening the workers’ government, and 
finally I made a decision. I became a soldier of the Red Army 
and on my request was enrolled in a cavalry unit of the Ist 
Turkestan Regiment. 

At first we went into battle on the Orenburg Front. We 
travelled by rail to a station north of the Aral Sea. The Red 
Army was pushing the Whites back from the Urals, while 
we were advancing on them from the south. The southern 
flank of Kolchak’s army was thus taken in pincers. We 
surrounded and smashed it in the steppe. Great was the re- 
joicing when the two workers’ armies joined. 

Here, as everywhere else, the decisive factor for the triumph 
of Soviet power was the unity of all nationalities of the great 
country. From the very first days of the October Revolution and 
Soviet power all peoples became equal. The Russian people 
were the first to rise against the oppressors, but then many other 
peoples of the great country overthrew their oppressors and 
exploiters. They joined their armed forces in the Red Army in 
which all—Russians, Ukrainians, Uzbeks, Kirghiz and we, 
former prisoners of war—had the same rights and the same 
obligations, 

As soon as we restored the links between Central Asia and 
European Russia we returned to Tashkent to rest after our 
privations. Three days later, we received orders to proceed 
to the Southern Front, where counter-revolutionary troops had 
attacked Merv, a town southwest of Samarkand. British and 
whiteguard troops had reached the town, and our task was to 
throw them back. The campaign lasted until March 1920. We 
travelled hundreds of kilometres on horseback before we finally 
routed the enemies of the people in this part of the Soviet 
land.... 


Weltenwende, Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin, 1962 


RUDOLF GARASIN 


Rudolf GARASIN, a Hungarian worker, was a 
POW in Russia from 1915. In 1917, he was elected 
chairman of a self-government committee in a POW 
camp in the Volga area, and then commanded the 
Yaroslavl Battalion of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion. Rudolf Garasin took part in suppressing the 
anti-Soviet Socialist-Revolutionary revolt in Yaro- 
slavl and in battles against counter-revolutionary 
bands in the Ukraine. He was a delegate to the 
congress of war prisoners held in Moscow in 
April 1918. 


I TOOK PART IN THE GREAT OCTOBER 
SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 


... 1915-16 were the darkest years for 
Hungarian war prisoners. For the whole of 

- Russia, too, it was a terrible period of the 
most heartless despotism. ‘'welve hours of 
exhaustive manual work daily and the mini- 
mum of food, insufficient to sustain life. 
Various epidemics and typhus reaped a 
rich harvest. 

Thousands of Hungarians managed to 
live through these difficult years of capti- 
vity only thanks to the solicitude of ordi- 
nary Russian people. Russian workers went 
underfed and frequently took the last mor- 
sel from their own children to sustain the 
Hungarians who were dying of hunger 
and disease. 

This illegal help became more and more 
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overt after the February bourgeois revolution. We began 
fraternising. The Russians told us what had happened in the 
country. They said that the tsar was no longer a tsar, but that 
the ministers were the same bourgeois who had formerly served 
him. That was why the people were dissatisfied with the results 
of the revolution. 

It was not long before the impact of the revolution was felt 
in our camp.* Some of the guards were replaced and the rest 
became more lenient towards us. In July 1917, the guard com- 
mander suggested that we elect a self-government committee, 
and my comrades made me its chairman. 

After signing an official paper, drawn up accordingly, which 
stated that the guard had declined all responsibility for the 
camp, it departed leaving at our disposal not only supply 
stores but also weapons and ammunition. 

It seemed that we were left to our own devices. But soon 
Russian Communists began visiting the camp. 

They told us that the working class and the peasantry led 
by the Bolshevik Party were preparing a socialist revolution, 
an armed uprising. They wanted to abolish the hated capitalist 
system in their country once and for all. 

Familiar, friendly faces of the people who had risked their 
lives during the typhus epidemic to smuggle medicine and food 
to us were seen about the camp. They were workers and engi- 
neers who prevented the disease-stricken, starving prisoners 
from dying. 

Once again it was the Bolshevik Party that had sent them 
to us. 

The war prisoners formed their own guard company with 
Hungarians accounting for nearly 80 per cent of the men 
in it. They underwent combat training and orders were issued 
in Hungarian. 

Once the company was formed, we established control over 
the officers, limited their freedom of movement and abolished 
the humiliating batman duties. Henceforth, these gentlemen 
themselves polished their own boots and tended their latrines. 
By introducing these measures the committee incurred the 
deadly hostility of the officers. At first they boycotted our 
committee, but seeing that nothing could be gained by that, 
they elected their own committee. 


* The POW camp in Kostroma.—Ed. 
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Maté Zalka—Hungarian 
revolutionary, an organ- 
iser and leader of in- 
ternational detachments 


The German worker 
Joseph Gutsche—member 
of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) 
from 1917, soldier of the 
Red Army _ international 
detachments 


The Hungarian revolutionary Béla Kun (fourth to left) on his way 
to Baku, to the Congress of the Peoples of the East (1920) 


Rumanian revolutionary battalion in Odessa 


The officers opened negotiations with our committee by 
saying that our measures were lawless and that we had 
violated the oath of allegiance to His Highness Emperor Franz 
Joseph. Then they turned to threats promising that back in 
Hungary they would see to it that we were court-martialled. 

Thereupon we deprived them of all privileges, and our 
“diplomatic relations” were broken off. 

On November 7, 1917, Comrade Rayevsky came to the camp. 
He was a carpenter at a nearby building site and we knew 
him well. Many Hungarian prisoners owed their lives to him. 
He said that he was the local representative of the Bolshevik 
Party and that the proletarian revolution had begun in Petro- 
grad, Moscow and throughout Russia. The workers and peasants 
had taken up arms to overthrow the old regime. 

He said that the Bolshevik Party was forming the Red Guard 
to establish and consolidate proletarian rule in the country and 
invited all those who wanted to help the Russian workers and 
peasants, who were on their side, to sign up. 

In a few minutes, a 60-man-strong armed Red Guard de- 
tachment was formed, and I was elected its commander. 

Falling into formation, we marched off to a meeting of 
Russian workers who were building a railway close by. Arriv- 
ing there, we lined up and sang the Marseillaise. 

The meeting was held in a square decked with slogans: “All 
Power to the Soviets”, “Land to the Peasants”, “Bread to the 
Workers”, “Down with the War”, “Long Live the October 
Socialist Revolution”. 

When the stormy meeting ended, we and our Russian friends 
headed by Comrade Rayevsky marched off to the uyezd centre 
to disarm the military commandant’s men. 

“Turn over your duties,” Rayevsky firmly told a staggered 
tsarist colonel. 

The colonel, a huge man with a long Siberian beard, majes- 
tically rose from behind the desk and pontificated: 

“Let us say that the Petrograd and Moscow revolution has 
the right to treat us, regular tsarist officers, as prisoners of 
war. But who gave you, Hungarian prisoners of war, the right 
to come here? You have absolutely nothing to do with the 
affair.” 

We arrested him without ceremony letting him figure out 
what we had to do with the revolution. 

We disarmed the soldiers who had put up resistance. Subse- 
quently many of them joined our detachment. 
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After that we occupied the garrison supply, ammunition and 
weapons depots, placed guards and took measures to preserve 
law and order in the town. Then it was time to arrest all the 
policemen and gendarmes in the uyezd. 

In our actions we relied on the support of the local popula- 
tion. Even the market-women and petty traders sided with us. 
Once we disarmed a platoon of gendarmes in the market-place. 
The crowd pounced on them and we had our hands full saving 
these mortally frightened gendarmes from the righteous wrath 
of the people. But then we committed our first error by letting 
some of the disarmed gendarmes and policemen go free, and 
soon paid a heavy price for our excessive humaneness. The 
local kulaks, merchants, priests and tsarist officers who had 
found refuge in these parts, engineered a counter-revolutionary 
revolt, and the gendarmes and the police who were not in 
custody gave them strong backing. ‘The local revolutionary 
bodies found themselves in a difficult situation, and the workers 
had to shed their blood stamping out this hotbed of counter- 
revolution. 

The first gains of the October Revolution made a deep 
impression on us. We were proud that yesterday’s prisoners 
of war fought arms in hand, shoulder to shoulder with their 
brothers—the Russian workers—in the ranks of the Red Guard. 

We were no longer “the Austrians’, but internationalists. 
Hungarians, Austrians and war prisoners of other nationalities 
fought together with the Russians in Red Guard detachments. 
They wore different uniforms and spoke different languages, 
but all of them fought for one and the same cause—for the 
victory of the revolution, and for the freedom of the toiling 
people. 

We tore the Ferenc Jéska cockade off our caps and replaced 
it with a red ribbon. 

But the enemy was not asleep and did his best to demora- 
lise us. 

A large section of POW officers joined the counter-revolu- 
tion and continued threatening us with a court martial. 

The reactionaries also used the influence of the church to 
gain their ends. The priests who visited our barracks preached 
during services that the Almighty urged the prisoners of war 
to leave Russia. The rich merchants declared that the goods in 
their storehouses would not be put up for sale until the pri- 
soners surrender arms. They wanted to see “the Austrians” 


back in POW camps. 
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Despite the efforts of the enemies of the revolution our 
detachment gained strength and grew from day to day and 
we were also substantially assisted by the Bolsheviks. Soon 
our detachment was placed at the command of the Cheka— 
the organ whose duty was to protect the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Quartered in the gubernia centre was the Yaroslavl Interna- 
tional Battalion commanded by Comrade Koudelka, a miner 
from Czechoslovakia. Almost 70 per cent of the men were 
Hungarian internationalists and they whole-heartedly sup- 
ported their Czech commander who spoke perfect Hungarian. 
The battalion played a decisive part in suppressing the counter- 
revolutionary revolt in Yaroslavl. Heavy fighting lasted for 
several days during which our detachment, acting in close co- 
operation with Koudelka’s battalion, helped smash the counter- 
revolutionary forces in Yaroslavl Gubernia. 

On January 15, 1918, Lenin signed a decree on the formation 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army. The formation of 
international units began at the same time. 

On April 17, 1918, a congress of war prisoners was held in 
Moscow's House of Trade Unions attended by more than 
1,000 delegates* from all the POW camps in Russia and from 
all the international detachments of the Red Army.... 

At the Pokrovsky (later called the Dzerzhinsky) Barracks 
where the delegates were quartered, I made the acquaintance 
of a strong-willed commander and kind host Ferenc Jancsik, a 
Budapest turner and an old, tested member of the Hungarian 
working-class movement. 

The congress organising committee was situated in the Dres- 
den Hotel which also housed the editorial offices of the news- 
paper Szocidlis Forradalom published in the Hungarian 
language. There I met Béla Kun, Tibor Szamuely and other 
comrades. 

“Your name, Comrade? Where are you from? Occupation?” 
Béla Kun asked me when I came to the organising committee 
for registration, armed with a long Cossack sabre and a 
revolver. 

“Garasin, Commander of the Yaroslavl Cheka Battalion,” 


* The All-Russian Congress of POW Social-Democratic internationa- 
lists was held in Moscow on April 16-18, 1918. It was attended by nearly 
400 delegates and by numerous guests. See Internationalists in the Struggle 
for Soviet Power, Russ. ed., Mysl Publishing House, Moscow, 1965, pp. 
66-89.—Ed. 
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I reported smartly. “Hungarian volunteers, of whom 40 per 
cent have served in the Red Guard, make up 80 per cent of 
the battalion’s strength. As regards my profession, | am a typo- 
grapher.” 

“Take a seat, Comrade,” Béla Kun said. “We are discussing 
preparations for the congress and its procedure. Won’t you 
oin us. 

The congress agenda included a report by Béla Kun on the 
international significance of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution, and on the political situation. 

He spoke of the importance of the revolution and its impact 
on the future of the world’s working people, including the 
Hungarian people. After describing the internal and external 
political situation, Béla Kun put forward a programme of 
action. 

During the debates, delegates of different nationalities 
unanimously voiced their support for the proletarian revolution. 
With profound bitterness they described the sufferings which 
the war had brought to their peoples and pledged to dedicate 
their lives to the sacred cause of the revolution. 

I was indelibly impressed by the speech of the Czech in- 
ternationalist Castek, a former officer in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army. Displaying extensive knowledge of humanities and 
social sciences, he related what had induced him to hasten to 
the help of the Russian workers and peasants. “Our job,” he 
said, “is to take up arms, for it is here, in Russia, that the out- 
come of the struggle which the toiling people have been waging 
for centuries against the exploiters is being decided.” 

The delegates’ enthusiasm mounted with every hour. Lan- 
guages proved to be no obstacle and the difference in ranks, 
which at first had made the delegates somewhat uneasy, was 
soon forgotten. 

At the congress it was decided that upon returning home 
the delegates should report on the work of the congress and 
urge their comrades in POW camps to elect self-government 
committees. 

Influenced by the congress decisions, war prisoners of many 
nationalities volunteered en masse for service in the Red Army. 
About 100,000 Hungarian internationalists expressed their wish 
to participate in the liberation struggle of the Russian prole- 
tariat, in the greatest struggle the world had ever known. 

Soon after the congress I returned to Moscow again. 

At the Northern Station I was told to get to my destination 
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as quickly as possible because a counter-revolutionary revolt 
had broken out in the city. The Socialist-Revolutionaries had 
seized the post-office and the telegraph and some buildings in 
Malaya Dmitrovka Street. After an eventful and difficult 
journey through the city I finally found Ferenc Jancsik, Com- 
mander of the Moscow International Battalion. 

Towards the end of the day, several people had already 
gathered in his room. Quite unexpectedly, a tall slim man 
wearing a long greatcoat walked in. He had a vigorous face 
and crisp beard. 

Saying that he was Dzerzhinsky, he asked which one of us 
was the commander. 

At that time Comrade Dzerzhinsky was the Chairman of the 
Extraordinary Commission. Unfolding a plan of Moscow, he 
turned to Ferenc Jancsik. 

“Close to the barracks,” Dzerzhinsky said, indicating the 
spot on the plan, “is the post and telegraph building which 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries had seized. We need your help, 
Comrades, to dislodge them. It is extremely important.” 

For a moment there was complete silence in the room, then 
we all rose as though at a word of command, and reached out 
for our weapons. 

“Thank you, Comrades,” Dzerzhinsky said quietly. “I see 
you realise the significance of your support.” 

At Jancsik’s command the battalion quickly fell in and we 
joined an armed detachment of Russian workers, sailors and 
soldiers which was waiting for Comrade Dzerzhinsky in the 
barrack quadrangle. 

Comrade Dzerzhinsky assumed command of the whole 
operation which had to be carried out swiftly and unexpectedly. 
Otherwise the counter-revolutionaries, getting wind of the 
attack and realising that their rout was imminent, might have 
smashed the telephone and telegraph equipment whose loss 
could hardly be made up for at the time. 

We quickly took all the streets adjoining the post and tele- 
graph building under control and stormed all the entrances 
simultaneously. Our shock group disarmed the officers and the 
military cadets with the tsarist cockades on their caps in no 
time and promptly occupied the whole building. 

The suddenness of the attack brought the desired results: all 
the equipment was intact. 

Placing a reliable guard—Comrade Jancsik’s battalion—at 
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the building, the detachment under Dzerzhinsky commenced 
mopping up operations in Malaya Dmitrovka Street. 

Heavy fighting ensued because the counter-revolutionaries 
had occupied several residential houses, some key points and 
the building of the former merchant’s club which now houses 
the Leninsky Komsomol Theatre. The bands of the White 
terrorists were wiped out after two days of violent fighting. 

During the street fighting the Red Guards broke into the 
enemy-held houses from the roofs of the adjoining buildings 
and fought their way down from floor to floor. 

In those days counter-revolutionary sorties were, so to say, 
a permanent item on the agenda of the enemies of the revolu- 
tion, but the Red Guard units, Jancsik’s battalion among 
them, helped create a situation in the capital which prevented 
the counter-revolutionaries from undertaking any more or less 
large-scale actions. ... 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


JOSEPH GUTSCHE 


In 1915, Joseph GUTSCHE, a German worker, was 
a POW in Russia. In 1917, he joined the 
R.S.D.L.P.(B.). In August of the same year, he en- 
listed in the Red Guard. He returned to Germany 
at the close of October 1918. 


FIGHTING THE WHITEGUARDS 


...1 was captured by the Russians in 
September 1915 when I was not even twenty. 
Before it happened I already had some 
ideas, though still very vague, about the war. 
Shortly before it began I took part in an 
anti-war demonstration on Berlin’s Unter 
den Linden. But now I was a prisoner of 
war and we were on our way to Siberia. 

We travelled for many days and nights 
and covered thousands of kilometres. Our 
first camp was in Verkhneudinsk, east of 
Lake Baikal. Then we were dispatched to 
the extreme east of the country and confined 
to camp near Vladivostok. 

In 1916, we were taken to the Azov Sea 
where we loaded coal on ships. After that 
we—there were several thousands of us— 
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were placed in a POW camp near Mariupol. Every day Russian 
soldiers with fixed bayonets marched us off to work at an 
iron and steel plant which was the biggest in Russia at the 
time. 

We worked 12 hours a day at the blast-furnace and 18 hours 
at the end of the week when the shifts changed. My job was 
carting ore to the blast-furnace. Next to me sweated Russian 
workers who were exploited by the Belgian shareholders of the 
plant. In those years many industrial enterprises in Russia 
belonged to French, Belgian, British and other foreign capital- 
ists. 

We got the surprise of our lives when one day our guards 
walked into the camp with red ribbons on their bayonets. “It’s 
all over with the tsar. You’re free, and from now on you and 
we are comrades,” said the soldiers. 

The 1917 February bourgeois-democratic revolution had 
swept away the tsarist autocracy. The boarding surrounding 
our camp was also knocked down. 

But Kerensky’s government, which wanted to continue the 
war against the will of the people, opposed such a solution to 
the question of war prisoners, and once again we were placed 
under lock and key. We did not like the idea at all. Bent on 
escaping from the camp, I managed to get a civilian suit for 
myself and the address of a bookbinder in Rostov. One rainy 
morning as we were marched out of camp I bent over pretend- 
ing to tie my shoe-laces and let our column pass by. My heart 
pounded like mad, but with youthful enthusiasm I kept repeat- 
ing to myself: “The guard might as well stop thinking that I 
will catch up with the column.” 

Unnoticed I ran away. During the day I hid in the fields 
among watermelons and tomatoes, and spent the night putting 
as much distance between myself and the camp as my legs 
would allow me. 

Many times I got into extremely difficult situations but 
finally managed to reach Rostov-on-Doa and find Dolnikov, 
the bookbinder whose address [ had. I lived and worked at his 
place without the police being none the wiser. But I did attract 
the attention of the local revolutionaries. Thus after I got 
accustomed to Rostov, I established contact with the revolu- 
tionary party of Russia’s working class—the Bolsheviks. Melzer, 
an Austrian comrade who headed a group of German-speaking 
Party members, took me to the meetings of his group. What 
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I heard there was absolutely new to me and left me deeply 
impressed. ... 

The Great October Revolution filled me with happiness and 
joy. In Rostov itself the situation was relatively calm because 
the Bolsheviks were in the majority in the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. Consequently, the Bolshevik-led Soviets 
took power in their hands without resort to arms. 

But developments in Rostov went against the grain of the 
Cossack ataman and reactionary general Kaledin. He mustered 
counter-revolutionary troops and launched a drive on the city. 
A period of heavy trials set in for the Rostov Red Guard. Early 
one morning in December 1917, we were alerted and gathered 
near the House of Trade Unions. The Red Guards, of whom 
there were approximately 500, were issued arms and ammuni- 
tion. Strapping the ammunition belts across our chests, we went 
to the city outskirts and took up defensive positions. Here we 
prepared to give the attacking Cossacks the reception they 
deserved. It was clear to all of us that it will be a life-and- 
death fight because we knew that Kaledin’s troops were 
superior to us in number. We fought stubbornly for every 
street and every building and more than 50 foreign Communists 
met a hero’s death in these battles. And although our fire 
inflicted heavy casualties on the attacking forces we were 
greatly outnumbered and had to retreat. Rostov fell and the 
Whites set up a reign of terror in the city. 

Remaining in Rostov, I hid my rifle and went back to work 
for the bookbinder. With my own eyes I saw the cruelty and 
the brutality of the whiteguard fiends. They senselessly killed 
workers and peasants and shot on the spot all those who were 
even remotely suspected of supporting Bolsheviks. I definitely 
did not want to die at their hands and slipped out of the 
city. 

I walked to the north-east, in the direction of the Donets 
Basin. The peasants supplied me with bread and showed the 
road. After days of privations I met advanced Red Guard units 
which were driving on Rostov. It was Comrade Siewers’s 
detachment which had the support of Donbas miners. 

I was enrolled in Potapov’s company. Soon a whole platoon 
made up of Austrian, Hungarian and many German interna- 
tionalists was formed. These 45 soldiers, filled with the spirit 
of internationalism, chose me as their commander. We continued 
to advance to the south in troop trains and on foot, and in 
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February 1918 reached Rostov. The circle of Red troops around 
the city onthe Don tightened. In those days I had a long Cossack 
sabre at my side, a Japanese rifle over my shoulder, a cartridge 
belt slung across my chest and a revolver. We vehemently at- 
tacked the desperately resisting Cossacks and threw them out 
of the city. Kaledin put a bullet through his brain when we 
seized his headquarters in Rostov’s fashionable district.* With 
Kaledin done for we crushed all the ensuing attempts of the 
counter-revolutionaries to incite a revolt. Soviet rule was 
established in Rostov-on-Don.... 


Welienwende, Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin, 1962 


* Kaledin shot himself in Novocherkassk on January 29, 1918.—Ed. 


DEZSO HROMATKO 


Dezs6 HROMATKO served in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Army during the First World War and was 
taken prisoner by the Russians in 1915. During the 
October Revolution he was in Central Asia and 
later in the Urals where he joined an international 
detachment in Yekaterinburg. In March 1918, 
Hromatko became a member of the Communist 
Party. He fought in the Red Army during the Civil 


ar. 


IN AN INTERNATIONAL DETACHMENT 


I am a Hungarian by aationality. I was 
taken prisoner near Drogobych in May 1915, 
and it was then that my acquaintanceship 
with Russia, and especially with the Rus- 
sian people, began. The more I looked into 
their lives, the more convinced I became 
that our peoples had a great deal in com- 
mon: above all their passionate thirst for 
freedom. 

I was moved about from place to place 
during my first year in Russia but in June 
1916 I was sent to work at the Revda Plant, 
where I was to remain for a long time. 
It was there that I really came to know the 
Russian workers. I got on particularly well 
with a Bolshevik, Pavel Ivanovich Sergeyev. 
Although my Russian was pretty poor, we 
understood each other very well. 
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It is not so difficult to see why. As a student at Budapest 
University I had already been deeply concerned for the way 
the working people lived. Here in Russia, I saw people not 
only suffering but struggling too. 

Comrade Sergeyev gradually drew me into revolutionary 
activities. First of all he explained to me the Bolshevik views 
about the war, and later got me to talk to the POWs. This 
went on until 1917. I took the firm decision to fight for freedom 
along with my Russian brothers. 

We heard that there was a strong Bolshevik organisation in 
Yekaterinburg which was actively fighting against tsarism. 
When the authorities began to keep a close watch on us in 
Revda, Sergeyev and I ran away to Yekaterinburg. There he 
introduced me to a group of underground Bolsheviks, who ac- 
cepted me as a brother. ... 

After the February Revolution it was easier to work among 
the prisoners but; even so, our activities had to be carried out 
largely in secret. 

When the October Revolution broke out the Yekaterinburg 
Revolutionary Committee decided to form an_ international 
detachment, which I joined. There were about two hundred 
of us in the detachment: Hungarians, Chinese and Koreans. 
Our main task was to fight against the counter-revolutionaries. 

March 1, 1918 was one of the happiest days of my life: I was 
admitted to the Bolshevik Party. This was the best reward I 
could have received for my work among the prisoners. 

In the spring we were sent to the front in the direction of 
Tyumen. A fierce battle ensued against considerable whiteguard 
forces. We were forced to retire. We pulled out of Yekaterin- 
burg too, the last to leave along with Zhilinski’s detachment. 
Our train crawled past Blagodat and Chusovaya, and there we 
were in Perm. We naturally all got work there. 

In September 1918, it was again decided to form an interna- 
tional detachment. We all turned up at the assembly point, 
and my comrades elected me commander. 

Our detachment was now composed of Hungarians, Chinese, 
Koreans and Austrians, a truly international crowd as you can 
see. It was particularly gratifying to see that there were 
absolutely no signs of national enmity amongst the men. 

When the detachment was formed we were told that in 
Soviet Russia people were judged by what they did and not 
by their nationality, that if one served the cause of the toilers 
one was a friend and treated as such, while enemies got the 
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treatment they deserved, quite irrespective of nationality. We 
not only understood this but felt it in our hearts. Any man with 
a weapon in his hand fighting for Soviet power was a brother. 

The unity of the detachment was greatly facilitated by the 
fact that we had a strong Party nucleus and, with the aid of 
our Russian comrades who were experienced activists, we were 
able to solve all the problems that cropped up relatively 
quickly. 

Our detachment was merged with a brigade whose commissar 
was Comrade Béla Kun. 

The first mission assigned to us was to destroy a_ kulak 
band which from its hide-out in a forest near the village of 
Kormovishche was terrorising the inhabitants and killing 
Soviet workers. 

Our detachment, two hundred bayonets strong, advanced 
immediately and was soon billeted in the village, where the 
band had done a lot of damage. We tried to engage the enemy, 
but they always managed to avoid us. It was obvious that in- 
formers were at work. We decided to comb the forest. It was 
no easy task tramping through unknown forests, scrambling up 
hills, and wading through icy streams, but we finally destroyed 
the band, so that not one escaped. 

We had no sooner completed this task than we received the 
following order: “Proceed immediately to Myagky Kyn and 
dislodge the Kolchak forces.” 

As soldiers of the revolution, we didn’t need telling twice. 
We set out immediately and, advancing rapidly, swiftly fell 
upon the Kolchak forces, who, confident of their superior 
strength, were taken by surprise and fell back. 

However, the enemy soon recovered and turned the tables, 
which is hardly surprising, seeing that they had cannon and 
machine-guns and that there were about a thousand of them 
compared to our two hundred. It was our turn to retreat. 

In no way discouraged by this reverse, we regrouped and 
returned to the attack. There was naturally no point in making 
a head-on thrust, so we engaged them in a pincer movement. 

The enemy were not sparing the bullets, and one machine- 
gun in particular was continually spraying a rain of death. 
The team manning it certainly knew how to handle it. 

We were forced to lie flat. As soon as you moved or looked 
up a hail of bullets flew overhead and you involuntarily ducked 
and pressed your face to the ground. 

While I was considering our position, Gabos Imre seized a 
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few grenades and crawled towards the machine-gun. He 
wriggled forward, hugging the earth and using for cover not 
only almost invisible hummocks, but every clump of grass, 
which was already dried up by the frost. 

As Gabos crawled forward our men tried to divert the 
enemy’s attention by showing caps and clothing and opening 
heavy fire. 

I don’t know how long it was before Comrade Gabos got 
within striking distances, but it seemed an eternity to me. At 
last he was almost up to the gun and, raising himself, threw 
the first grenade, which burst right on target. A second, then 
a third followed it... . 

We flung ourselves into the attack and forced the enemy to 
abandon their positions. Our joy in the victory was clouded by 
the death of Comrade Gabos, who lay riddled with bullets. 

But we didn’t have much time for mourning, for the enemy 
rushed back to the attack. From then on the fighting was inces- 
sant and fierce, the position changing hands nine times. 

However, superior strength prevailed in the end. The enemy 
were reinforced and succeeded in driving us out of Myagky Kyn. 

We fell back on Kyn Station. After stubborn resistance 
there, we were once more forced to retreat. We had no 
alternative: the enemy artillery was pounding us from a height, 
an armoured train was advancing along one flank, and their 
infantry was encircling us on the other. It seemed the detach- 
ment was doomed, but we managed to pull out along the River 
Kyn. Naturally no one was too keen to enter the cold November 
water, but we had no choice in the matter. Surrender was out 
of the question: the thought didn’t even cross our minds.... 

The fate of nine of our comrades was still fresh in our 
memories. During the retreat they had tried a short-cut and had 
left the main body of the detachment. They had been captured 
and hung without trial. 

Stubborn fighting continued around Kyn Station and the Kyn 
Works. In one of these battles, in December, I was struck 
down by a machine-gun burst fired from an armoured train.... 

However, my comrades did not abandon me, and carried me 
to hospital. When I was discharged I returned to the detach- 
ment. The Russian and Hungarian peoples are inseparable 
comrades-in-arms. 


Under the Red Banner, 
Collected Memoirs, Perm, Russ. ed., 
1959 


HSU CHENG-CHIU 


HSU CHENG-CHIU, a Chinese peasant, emigrated 
to Russia in 1907 and worked as an electrician in 
the Khabarovsk area. He took part in ‘several 
strikes along with his Russian fellow-workers in 1916 
and 1917. After the October Revolution he joined 
a partisan detachment in the area, and in 1919 took 
part in the Red Army’s liberation of Khabarovsk 


from the Japanese. He was demobbed in 1920 and 
returned to China in 1938. 


MY PART IN THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


In 1907, when I was only 17, tired of the 
oppression of the local landowner, I ran 
away from home and went to work as a day- 
labourer for a landowner in Harbin. I then 
moved on to Suiyuan, not far from Khaba- 
rovsk, where I met a Russian who was 
recruiting young Chinese to work in Russia 
on the pretext of inviting them to be inter- 
preters. Hearing that wages were higher in 
Russia, I went there along with several 
fellow-countrymen. 

As I was quite unqualified, I worked as 
an assistant to electricians erecting a new 
telegraph line, and when I had mastered 
the job became an electrician myself. After 
five years there, I went to work as an 
electrician on the Khabarovsk-Vladivostok 
railway. 
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From 1915 onwards, the revolutionary movement among the 
Russian workers was gaining momentum under the direction 
of the Bolsheviks. As I was on fairly close terms with my Rus- 
sian fellow-workers, I gradually began to understand the im- 
portance of strikes in the struggle against the tsarist autocracy 
and, in the summer of 1916, hearing that the railway workers 
were intending to come out, I told my Russian comrades that 
I wished to join them. “Can we Chinese take part in the 
strike?” I asked. 

One of my Russian comrades replied: “It’s fine that you want 
to join us, but strikes are very dangerous. If it miscarries, you 
stand a fair chance of being put in prison or even losing your 
life. Are you afraid of death?” he added. ‘‘No,” I replied. “If 
you die, you die.” 

Thus I took part in the first strike in the autumn of the same 
year, which was for more pay. The strike was successful and 
we all received a bonus to buy warm clothes with. In the spring 
of 1917, we came out again, and although we got a small rise 
several of the comrades who had organised the strike were 
arrested. 

When the October Revolution came a Russian said to 
me: “We've a revolution. We shall have to fight. Are you 
afraid?” 

“No, I’m not afraid,” I answered as before. 

So my Russian comrades and I went to join a local partisan 
detachment, taking rifles and work tools with us. We were 
guarding the railway line, and helping the Red Guards attack 
the Whites. When there was a battle we seized our rifles and off 
we went, and as soon as the fighting was over, we took up our 
work tools and got down to repairing the broken telegraph 
wires. 

At that time the Red Army units were small and the partisan 
detachments scattered and poorly armed (mostly with single- 
loading Berdan rifles), while the White forces were pretty 
strong. Moreover, in the areas along the railway, many of the 
local people were anti-Soviet and were secretly supporting 
the Whites. Things were pretty grim, especially in winter, 
when the deep snow, the mountains and forests made work 
difficult: our clothes were worn and torn and we had no way 
of repairing them, and there was no food to be had in 
the area. We considered ourselves lucky if we found 
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a few potatoes. As for getting enough sleep—it was out of the 
question. 

Luckily I was young and able-bodied and could stand the 
pace. The awareness that I was serving the revolution kept me 
going, helping me to overcome all the difficulties and making 
me fearless in battle. When we ran out of bullets, we fought 
with our bayonets. We had but one thought in our minds: to 
keep communications open for the partisans. 


Friendship Sealed with Blood, 
Voyenizdat, Russ. ed., Moscow, 1959 


LAJOS KI5 


Lajos KIS, a Hungarian worker, was taken priso- 
ner in 1915. He worked as a mechanic at an avia- 
tion plant in Moscow and joined the Red Guard 
after the October Revolution. He was one of the 
guards of a trainload of gold heading from Sim- 
birsk to Moscow. Ki was on the staff of the polit- 
ical section of a brigade on the Turkestan Front 
and was a close friend of Mikhail Frunze.* He 
served in the Red Army until 1922 and returned to 
Hungary after being demobilised. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
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...In the spring of 1915, I was taken 
prisoner by the Russians and spent my first 
six months in Siberia... . 

We were transferred to Central Russia in 
1916 and stationed near Petrograd. A 
recruiting agent dressed in civilian clothes 
arrived and asked us in German whether 
there were any mechanics among us. I was 
one of those who volunteered. That is how 
I came to Moscow to work at an aviation 
plant. 

There were many Bolsheviks among our 
Russian colleagues at the plant. They began 
to enlighten us as to political affairs. 


* M. U. Frunze (1885-1925)—outstanding mili- 
tary leader who was prominent in the Communist 
Party and the Soviet state —Ed. 


We were still in Moscow at the time of the February Revolu- 
tion and thought that since the war was now over, all POWs 
would be sent home. But the Russian Bolshevik workers ex- 
plained the situation to us; they made us realise that our hopes 
for a speedy return were futile and that many trials still awaited 
us. They said that although the tsar had been dethroned, his 
place had been taken by a henchman of the imperialist powers. 
True enough, Kerensky’s government exploited us unmercifully. 

The beginning of the October Revolution, which I will never 
forget, is associated in my mind with the following episode. 
Three truckloads of sailors drove into the factory yard. The 
sailors climbed to the top of the entrance-office roof and told 
the workers that the revolution had begun. One of the sailors 
shouted: “The workers and peasants are taking over the govern- 
ment! Go out into the streets! Overthrow the bourgeoisie! 
Establish the rule of the workers, the rule of the Soviets! Create 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies!” 

There were many POWs at the Moscow Aviation Plant, 
including us twenty-two Hungarians from Pesht who all kept 
together. We decided on the spot that we were ready to fight 
for Soviet power, and the sailors accepted us as reinforcements 
for their detachment. Thus we entered the ranks of the freedom 
fighters. We were all enlisted in the lst Armoured Train Regi- 
ment which was always on the go, always being moved from 
one location to another. 

In the spring of 1918, in Simbirsk, the city in which Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin was born, I first met with a detachment of former 
Hungarian POWs who had joined the Red Guard. Gyula 
Varga was their commander. We were to deliver a trainload 
of gold from Simbirsk to Moscow. The gold was taken from 
the bank vaults to the railway and loaded into the cars with 
the help of the Hungarian POWs. Having completed this as- 
signment we were ordered to Samara. Here we again met with 
the Hungarian detachment from Simbirsk. ... 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


FRANCISZEK KOTUS-JANKOWSKI 


Franciszek KOTUS-JANKOWSKI, a Polish revolu- 
tionary, was arrested in Warsaw in 1914 and confined 

in the Saratov gaol until the February Revolution. 
After being released, he went to Moscow. The 
Moscow Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. sent him to 
conduct Party work in Petrograd. After the February 
Revolution he was elected to the Petrograd Soviet 

of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and actively 
participated in the Great October Socialist Revolu- | 
tion. 


ON AN ASSIGNMENT OF THE PETROGRAD SOVIET 


... The deputies of the Petrograd Soviet 
had mobilised the factory workers to fight 
Kornilov.... I was with the workers of the 
Kebke factory situated in the Vasilyevsky 
Ostrov District of the city. Not only Red 
Guard detachments, but other workers went 
to the front with rifles and spades to hold | 
back the enemy. Hundreds of agitators were 
sent to Kornilov’s regiments where they 
explained the situation to the troops advanc- 
ing on Petrograd. The Kornilov offensive 
was repulsed. Many Kornilov’s units refused 
to take part in it, while others went over 
to the side of the revolution. Kornilov him- 
self was arrested. 

Revolutionary activity in Petrograd and | 
throughout the country was guided by | 
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Lenin who was in hiding near Vyborg. The decisive mo- 
ment—the day of the armed insurrection, the day of the 
overthrow of the Provisional Government and the transfer 
of all power to the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies—was approaching. Dual power could no longer be 
tolerated. 

A Revolutionary Headquarters was organised to draw up 
a strategic plan for the simultaneous seizure of the railway 
stations, government buildings, the telegraph and telephone 
building, bridges, the State Bank, the Peter and Paul Fortress 
and other key objectives. It was a huge job. Reliable communi- 
cations had to be established with military units, naval vessels 
and factories so that they would act in conformity with the 
general plan when the signal was given. 

I recollect a meeting I attended as a member of the Soviet 
of Deputies, namely, the meeting of the Bolshevik faction of 
the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies which, apart from other questions, dis- 
cussed the list of comrades to be included in the Council of 
People’s Commissars after the seizure of power.. .. 

Realising that it was necessary to prevent the Kerensky 
government from drowning the revolution in blood, Lenin, 
without waiting for the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets to convene, fixed the armed uprising for the night of 
October 24. 

The artillery salvo from the Peter and Paul Fortress signalled 
the beginning of the uprising. The cruiser Aurora fired a shot 
from its gun. The Red Guards, soldiers and sailors who had 
stormed the Winter Palace broke through its main gates after 
several hours of stubborn fighting. By the morning of the 25th, 
the Winter Palace was completely cleared of the enemy and 
the Provisional Government arrested. Its ministers were 
escorted to the Peter and Paul Fortress which only recently 
served as a prison for revolutionaries. 

Lenin began his famous speech in Smolny to the accompani- 
ment of gun fire announcing that state power in Russia had 
been transferred to the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. Lenin was greeted with a storm of applause and 
shouts of jubilation. It was his first speech in Smolny after the 
July events. 

All of us remember the radiogram whose opening words 
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were “Calling Everyone” which told Russia and the whole 
world about the victory of the revolution and the transfer 
of power into the hands of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 

The Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets adopted Lenin’s 
Decrees on Peace and Land—the first decrees of Soviet power— 
and elected Lenin Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. 

Since the Nikolayevsky (Dvortsovy) Bridge was raised I 
couldn’t get to the Petrograd District and returned to Nevsky 
Prospekt. A big building with two massive gates, which, since 
the Kornilov offensive on Petrograd, housed the editorial offices 
of the Uoprosy Strakhovaniya (Problems of Insurance) 
magazine, was still occupied by a military unit arrived from 
the front that had at its disposal four or six armoured cars, 
petrol tanks and other military equipment and included about 
100 whiteguard officers. I had brought this fact to the notice 
of the Military Revolutionary Committee in Smolny, but seeing 
that the unit had not yet been disarmed I went directly to the 
chairman of the committee and described to him the danger 
of the situation. Since I had a detailed knowledge of the disloca- 
tion of this armoured unit and knew where its officers were 
quartered, the committee ordered me to disarm it. 

After a brief conversation with me, Comrade Dzerzhinsky 
wrote an order on a leaf from his notebook authorising me to 
take charge of 100 Red Guardsmen and three lorries. At 
midnight we drove up to the house and splitting into several 
groups disarmed the sentries posted at the armoured cars. Then 
we broke into the house and disarmed the sleeping soldiers 
without firing a single shot. After that we drove the armoured 
cars to Smolny. 

I also recollect the talks between a soldiers’ delegation from 
Smolny and the 16th Machine-Gun Regiment quartered in the 
barracks in the Petrograd District. This regiment remained 
neutral during the October battles. Its undecided stand 
presented a considerable threat to the armed uprising. 

The Military Revolutionary Committee in Smolny selected 
a group of six or eight sailors and soldiers to negotiate with 
the machine-gunners. Arriving at the barracks, we went to the 
regimental committee where we were immediately surrounded 
by a huge crowd of soldiers whom the Smolny delegates ad- 
dressed. A long discussion followed, after which the majority 
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of the machine-gunners spoke up in favour of joining the rev- 
olutionary units of Petrograd. Their proposal was put to the 
vote and the thousands of raised hands and the shouts of “Long 
Live the Revolution” showed that the whole regiment had sided 
with the revolution. After that many other well-armed and 
disciplined troops followed suit. 


Wspomnienia Polakéw-uczestnikow 
Wielkiey Socjalistycznej Rewolucji 
Paidziernikowej, Gdynia, 1957 


ANTON KUGLER 


Anton KUGLER, a Slovak soldier of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, was in a POW camp near Vyatka 
during the days of the October Revolution in 1917. 
He served in the Red Guard and Red Army from 
1917 to 1921. In October 1921, Kugler returned to 
Czechoslovakia. 


I WENT THROUGH THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
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...During a major Russian offensive in 
Galicia in 1916, when the Russians had 
forced us out of our trenches and given us 
a good beating, sending us into panic- 
stricken retreat for the next two months, I 
spoke to several of my platoon comrades 
and we decided to surrender at the first 
opportunity. We were able to do this in 
July 1916, when the Russian troops broke 
through the defences of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army between the rivers Styr 
and Stokhod. Actually, it was not difficult 
to surrender at all. I surrendered with the 
thought that never again would I hold a 
rifle, that never again would I kill anyone. 

I cannot say that the Russians treated us 
badly. On the contrary, we were given 


food, bread and even tobacco. After a long march we arrived 
in Zhitomir, from where we went by train to a POW camp 
in Darnitsa, near Kiev. I was transferred to other camps, but 
the Darnitsa camp was the worst of all, with hunger, filth, lice 
and disease rampant. I was “lucky” to meet some Czech 
legionaries in the Darnitsa camp. During the three weeks that 
I spent there these “heroes” and “patriots” poisoned our minds, 
calling upon us to sign up in the legions, to fight against the 
Germans, for the Russian tsar, and thus fulfil our “patriotic 
duty’. In return, they promised us milk and honey. But each 
and everyone of us was sick of war, although there were a few 
who succumbed to the promises of these adventurers. I was 
quite certain that they would soon be sorry they had let them- 
selves be hoodwinked... . 

All during my stay in Darnitsa I kept thinking of ways of 
getting out of that awful place and finding a job where I’d 
be able to get to know some Russian people. In all this time I 
had not spoken to any Russians. Finally, my wish came true. 
With the aid of the Swedish Red Cross 4,000 Austro-Hungarian 
POWs were sent to Uzlovaya Station in Tula Gubernia, to 
work at the construction site of the Uzlovaya-Venev line. It 
was here that I came to know first-hand the hard life of the 
Russian workers and peasants under tsarist oppression, and also 
the Cossack whips, of which I had only heard before. Two Rus- 
sian workers (I still remember their names: Vasily Konovalov 
and Sergei Vinogradov) told us much about the life of the 
Russian people. These were my first real teachers. 

Soon we heard of the February Revolution. The Russian 
workers called on us POWs to celebrate the overthrow of the 
hated tsarist regime together with them. There was joy on 
every face. The revolution had triumphed! The very fact that 
we prisoners could join the Russian workers in their demonstra- 
tions and sing revolutionary songs in the streets made a great 
impression upon us. Comrades, the Bugles Are Calling, one of 
my favourite Russian songs, was very moving. I have always 
felt that this song sounds best when sung in Russian. 

After that first demonstration I did not return to my former 
job. Several other POWs and I took the first train to Moscow, 
though, unfortunately, we were unable to reach the city. Being 
prisoners of war and former soldiers of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army, we were arrested by the militia of the bourgeois 
Provisional Government, since during its rule prisoners were 
not allowed free travel in Russia. I was transferred to the 
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forestry service of Vyatka (now Kirov) together with a large 
group of POWs. From there we were taken to the town of 
Kotelnich, Vyatka Gubernia, and from there we were marched 
right into the heart of the forests to work in lumber camps. 
The closest village was fifteen or eighteen kilometres from our 
camp. None of us imagined that such a wild place existed, 
even in Russia. While working at the camp, we realised that 
Kerensky’s bourgeois Provisional Government had the same 
attitude towards POWs as the tsarist regime had.... 

It was impossible to escape from the camp. Besides, there was 
no place to go. Dense forests and swamps surrounded us on 
all sides, packs of hungry wolves roamed the forests day and 
night. 

However, one night, when we were getting quite desperate, 
my comrade, Czernay, who was also a Slovak, and I managed 
to escape. After many hours of tramping through the under- 
brush at daybreak we came upon a little village lost in the 
forest. Much as I am ashamed to admit it, we began to beg for 
some food. The village was inhabited by poor woodcutters, who 
received us very kindly. We told them of the inhuman regime 
at the lumber camp, of the fact that we received no pay for 
our back-breaking toil and that we were whipped and beaten 
for every misdemeanour, no matter how small. The Russian 
woodcutters promised to convey our complaints to the forestry 
office in Vyatka. They fed us, packed our knapsacks with bread, 
cabbage and potatoes and even shared their tobacco with us. 
These people were very poor. Though they lived in dilapidated 
huts, they had been happy to share what little they had with 
us! It was then that we came to appreciate the wonderful 
qualities of the plain Russian toiler. 

We returned to the camp and told our comrades where we 
had been during the night. They listened to our story with great 
interest. However, there were doubting Thomases who would 
not believe that poor woodcutters could be of any help to us. 

One day, about a month after our adventure, we were told 
to clean our barracks, were issued clean clothing and told to 
shave. We were given three passable meals a day. We 
discussed this new state of affairs and came to the conclusion 
that the woodcutters had kept their promise. Several days 
passed. One morning, as we were getting ready for work, the 
camp superintendent came over and said, rather politely, 
“There won’t be any work today, boys. A committee from 
Vyatka’s coming today.” 
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Now there was no doubt that the woodcutters had kept their 
promise. 

When the committee finally arrived we were surprised to see 
that it consisted mostly of workers, and not of officials, as we 
had expected. The committee members told us of the latest 
events in Russia and abroad. We learned that there had been 
a proletarian revolution in Russia and that the workers and 
peasants had now come to power. The committee promised to 
establish new working and living conditions in the camp and 
suggested that we elect our own camp committee. In other 
words, we were offered full freedom. We were issued good 
clothes, paid, and several days later the camp was liquidated. 
We now enjoyed the same rights as all the citizens of Russia 
did. 

It was very moving to hear the members of the Vyatka 
committee call us “Comrades”, for before this our overseers had 
only one name for us—‘“‘the Austrians”. 

After we had been freed, we set out for the town of Kotelnich. 
From there we went our separate ways: some remained in the 
town, others proceeded on to Vyatka and Yaransk. I joined 
a group of sixty men who were going to Urzhum, where we 
all found jobs on farms or at the local tannery. I became a 
plumber at the slaughter-house. In a few months’ time we 
gained back our strength, for we had been walking skeletons 
when we were liberated. 

In May 1918, a Czech worker who was a member of the 
international POW organisation and a Russian comrade arrived 
from Kotelnich to speak to us. They spent nearly a week among 
us, telling us about the achievements of the socialist revolution 
and the new way of life which tens of millions of working 
people of Russia had embarked upon. We listened to them with 
bated breath, for all this was very close to our hearts, though 
it did seem quite astonishing. Many of us had never heard of 
socialism before the war. Naturally, we were all in favour of 
the Russian workers having come to power and taken the 
factories, mines, etc., away from the bourgeoisie, and of the 
land being given to the peasants. We were in favour of this, 
because we saw that in Russia the people were becoming the 
masters of their country. Many of us said that it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea if we could do the same back home in Austria- 
Hungary (at the time Czechoslovakia did not yet exist as a 
state). 
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However, the counter-revolutionaries were waiting for their 
chance. Interventionists and whiteguards attacked Russia from 
all sides. 

The Russian workers and peasants formed Red Guard detach- 
ments to defend their gains. 

We former POWs could not forget how the Vyatka wood- 
cutters had come to our aid at the very moment we were dying 
of hunger and exposure. We decided that now it was our turn 
to help the Russian workers. Our motto was: “Shoulder to 
shoulder in toil, shoulder to shoulder in battle.” 

We formed a Red Guard detachment under the command of 
my truest and most devoted friend, Jozef Fekete, a Hungarian 
comrade. From the very first days of its existence our detach- 
ment took part in putting down counter-revolutionary mutinies. 
In June 1918, Comrade Fekete became the organiser and com- 
mander of the Vyatka International Detachment. His deputy 
was a Slovak, Comrade Kovat. A Rumanian, Comrade 
Dimitrescu, who was later tortured to death by whiteguards in 
the Ukraine, was the political commissar. 

Soon, as a Red Army soldier of the Vyatka International 
Detachment, I took part in my first real battle for the revolu- 
HON. 4s. 


Former Campaigns, Moscow, Russ. ed., 
Voyenizdat, 1961 


LEE FU-CHING 


LEE FU-CHING, a Chinese worker, came to Rus- 
sia in 1916. He fought in a partisan detachment, 
in 1917, against counter-revolutionaries in the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. After the Great October 
Socialist Revolution he guarded Smolny in Petrograd 
and then the Kremlin in Moscow. He returned to 
China in 1932. 


I WAS A SOLDIER ASSIGNED TO LENIN’S 
PERSONAL GUARD 


After the October Revolution our partisan 
detachment, which I joined in 1917 and 
which fought in the south of Russia, became 
part of the Red Army. Early in 1918, over 
seventy Chinese nationals in a detachment 
of two hundred men were sent to Petro- 
grad. None of us imagined that we'd be 
assigned to guard Smolny, where Lenin 
worked. This was the most important, the 
most unforgettable period of my life. 

There were several sentry stations at 
Smolny. Several of my comrades and I were 
stationed at Post No. 3. We were to check 
the passes of all those who entered or left 
the building. 

Before then we had heard our Russian 
comrades speak of Lenin with great warmth 
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and love. We saw him as a great leader, but we never thought 
that such a great man could be so unassuming and sociable. 
That is why, when we first saw Lenin, it did not occur to us 
that it was he, or that we might not recognise him. 

We had been on duty at Smolny for several days when 
a man in a black coat and Astrakhan hat and carrying a 
briefcase under his arm entered the building, walking 
rapidly. We blocked his way. He smiled kindly, but said 
nothing. Just then the officer of the guard approached and 
ordered us to present arms. The man nodded, smiled and 
passed. Then our officer told us who the man was. It was 
Lenin. 

During those days Lenin was very busy, the light in his 
study burned far into the night. Though he was always sorely 
pressed for time, he never failed to show a sincere interest in 
the life, studies and achievements of those around him. 

The next time Lenin saw us he asked us where we were 
from. We said we were from China. Lenin had thought we 
were Mongolians. Then he asked: “Are you getting used to 
things here? How is the food? Are your living conditions 
satisfactory?” 

“Everything’s fine. We’re much better off now than we were 
before,” we replied. 

Lenin said that things, naturally, were not yet as they should 
be, but that as soon as we got rid of the whiteguards and the 
interventionists and built a flourishing state, life would really 
be wonderful. He told us there had also been a revolution 
in China, that the day would dawn when the Chinese 
people would chase out the imperialists, the capitalists and 
the landowners, then China, too, would become a mighty 
nation. 

On another occasion Lenin said that our Russian was not 
too bad, but that we would have to study in order to master the 
language. The very next day each Chinese soldier was given 
a pen and a textbook. Obviously, no one but Lenin could have 
thought of that. 

Sometimes Lenin would drop into our mess hall or dormitory 
to see how we lived and what we were being fed. Once, when 
he visited our dormitory, he felt the mattresses and the blankets 
and asked us whether we weren’t cold at night. Naturally, we 
all said we weren't. But one of the boys replied: “It’s not cold, 
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but we don’t dare get undressed.” Lenin laughed. Soon after a 
load of firewood arrived. Firewood was very scarce at the time, 
and we later learned that this particular load had been sent by 
Russian peasants especially for Lenin. And he had given it to 
us, though on many occasions he worked in his study in his 
overcoat. We were very touched by Lenin’s concern for us and 
were in turn very concerned about his well-being. ... 


On Lenin. Recollections of Foreign 
Contemporaries, Moscow, Russ. ed., 
Politizdat, 1966 


JULIUS MATEJKA 


Julius MATEJKA, a Slovak worker, was captured 
on the Eastern Front in 1915. He served in the 
international units of the Red Guard and Red Army 
from 1917 to 1919. Matejka returned to his country 
in 1919, and has been a member of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia since 1921. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A YOUTH SPENT IN RUSSIA 
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... At the outbreak of the First World War 
I was put on the first troop train heading 
towards the front. We were given a good 
beating by the Russians near Lublin and 
just barely managed to get our wounded 
out. Later, on the Eastern Front, I took part 
in many such battles. On September 16, 
1915, I was taken prisoner. ... 

There was a bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in Russia late in February 1917. The 
Russian people dethroned Tsar Nicholas, 
and the bourgeoisie came to power. “The 
one is no better than the other,” I thought.* 
As long as the rich were in power, the lot 
of the poor would not improve. The peasants 


* Matejka, then a POW, was employed in a 
carpenter's shop in Orenburg.—Ed. 


and the workers gained neither freedom, nor land, nor bread. 
The bourgeoisie knew how to make grand speeches, especially 
about the war. They said that the Russian soldier should realise 
the significance of the great epoch in which he lived and fight 
to the last breath, to final victory. They preached the same 
policy as the tsar, only in fancier words. When I was in the 
army, we were always being told that we must fight for the 
glory of His Imperial Highness, Franz Joseph. But each one of 
us considered our own life more valuable than that of Franz 
Joseph. And now the bourgeoisie was calling for the same 
kind of war “to the last breath”’. 

On November 7, 1917, the Russian workers and peasants, 
headed by the Bolsheviks and Lenin, settled the score with all 
those who had exploited the people for so long. 

As soon as the socialist revolution had triumphed, prisoners 
of war were granted their freedom and were treated as full- 
fledged citizens. We now had an eight-hour working day and 
were paid the same wages as Russian workers. Gradually, we 
became aware of the basic changes that were taking place in 
Russia after the socialist revolution. 

I would like to say a few words about the armed uprising 
in Orenburg. 

Orenburg is a large- city. At the time there were many 
beautiful Greek Orthodox churches, mosques and even Catholic 
churches there. The city was jammed with such scum as the 
Constitutional-Democrats, military cadets and wealthy Cos- 
sacks. All of them were against the Bolsheviks and Soviet rule. 
That is why the conditions for an armed uprising of the 
proletariat in Orenburg were so unfavourable. The workers’ 
first attempts to carry out an armed uprising ended in failure. 
There was bitter street fighting between the whiteguards and 
the workers’ detachments, the Red Guard. The results of these 
battles were evident on one of the main thoroughfares, where 
the bodies of workers, mutilated by Cossack sabres, had stained 
the paving stones red. 

The Red Guard detachment, outnumbered by the counter- 
revolutionaries, was forced to retreat from Orenburg to 
Samara. All during these battles we POWs had not dared to 
leave our houses. As soon as any of us appeared on the streets, 
the Cossacks and whiteguards would open fire. The counter- 
revolutionaries did not trust us, and they had good reason 
not to. They executed 150 POW printers. ... 
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Towards the end of 1917, living conditions in the city 
became unbearable. The Cossack whip ruled supreme. 

One day Cossacks came to the carpenter’s shop and told the 
foreman, Simonov, .and me to make some furniture for one 
of their offices. They warned us that if the order was not 
ready in time, they'd beat us to death. We had no choice 
in the matter. Simonov, a confirmed Bolshevik, tried to keep 
my spirits up. He said that we had to hang on as best we could, 
that units of the Red Guard were on their way from Samara 
and would soon be in Orenburg. 

I often attended illegal meetings of the Bolsheviks, with 
whom I sympathised. They had a large map of Russia with 
little flags denoting the advancing Red Guard units. We were 
told about the situation at the front. On December 18, 1917, 
I became a member of the Bolshevik Party. I am greatly 
indebted to my foreman, Simonov, who made me aware of what 
was going on at the time and helped me find my true road in 
life. 

On a January day in 1918, Simonov brought good news: Red 
Guard units were only several kilometres from Orenburg. 
Very soon, perhaps in a day or two, they would reach the 
city. Indeed, the very next day the Red artillery began shell- 
ing the city. The Cossacks and whiteguards did not want 
to surrender Orenburg without a battle. As they fell back 
they destroyed everything in their wake in an attempt to 
demolish the city. On January 18, 1918, the Red Guard detach- 
ments, aided by the workers of Orenburg, occupied the city. 

What a joyous day that was! The people poured out into 
the streets, singing revolutionary songs. We POWs rejoiced 
together with the people, with the workers. A few days later 
the Red Guards had restored order and the situation in Oren- 
burg became normal once again. 

On the third day after Orenburg was liberated the City 
Soviet appealed to the population to volunteer for service in 
the Red Guard. The Soviet system still had many enemies 
who had to be defeated before peace could be restored. The 
appeal of the City Soviet was met with approval. Close to 
nine thousand volunteers signed up during the first few days. 
Simonov and I| joined the day the appeal was issued. Many 
former soldiers of the Austro-Hungarian Army joined the Red 
Guard. During the first three days the Red Guard recruited 
over a thousand men: close to three hundred Hungarians, as 
many Slovaks, nearly two hundred Germans, a hundred and 
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fifty Rumanians and as many Croatians, Slovenes and Serbians. 
This was truly an international regiment... . 

I was assigned to the 3rd Platoon, Company 2. Simonov was 
our platoon commander. Soon after our regiment was formed 
we were ordered to take a large Cossack settlement which 
served as a base for night raids on Orenburg. 

While we were in the Red Guard we worked and studied. 
I served in a patrol detachment and, together with several 
other comrades, continued working as a carpenter. We were 
warned that at the first sound of the siren, the signal for a 
general alert, we were to appear at our stations. 

We POWs gained better living and working conditions under 
Soviet rule. We were especially happy to be treated as equals 
and to be addressed as “Comrade”. One has only to recall that 
under tsarism, under Kerensky’s government and all during the 
time the whiteguards had been the masters of Orenburg we 
had been treated worse than dogs. No master wanted his horse 
or camel to die and so he fed them, but not a day passed when 
corpses were not removed from the POW camp. The capitalists 
were glad that so many of us were dying off. The Soviet rule, 


on the contrary, made us equal citizens. The Bolshevik Party 
saved thousands of POWs who would have certainly died from 
hunger, exposure and sickness in the camps. 


Former Campaigns, Moscow, Russ. ed., 
Voyenizdat, 1961 


OTTO MORITZ 


Otto MORITZ, a German worker, joined the Social- 
Democratic Party in 1910. During the First World 
War, he was taken prisoner by the Russians, and 
worked as a moulder in a Kyshtym foundry (Urals). 
At the end of 1917 and during early 1918, he fought 
with the Red Guards in Siberia against the white- 
guards. From 1918, he was a member of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). In 1920, he 
returned home and joined the German Communist 
Party. 


OCTOBER DAYS IN BARNAUL 
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..-In March or April 1917, I was trans- 
ferred to Barnaul, where I spent the first 
ten days in the POW camp and then was 
sent to work as a moulder. There were many 
other prisoners of war in the foundry, most- 
ly former metalworkers. Again, I quickly 
established contact with Russian workers. 
Our discussions centred round Lenin’s April 
Theses,* in which he showed that under the 
conditions which then obtained the 


* These theses, contained in Lenin’s report “The 
Tasks of the Proletariat in the Present Revolution” 
and first published in Pravda on April 7, 1917, 
orientated the Bolshevik Party and the proletariat 
of Russia in all questions of revolutionary struggle 
after the overthrow of tsarism. They set the course 
for the transition from the bourgeois-democratic to 
the socialist revolution. See V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 24, pp. 19-26.—Ed. 


Bolsheviks had a good chance to seize power by peaceful 
means. ... 

When the October Revolution came to Barnaul, power was 
assumed by the local Revolutionary Committee. The bourgeois 
elements fled and hid in nearby villages. The suppression of 
counter-revolutionaries in these villages therefore became a 
primary task of the Red Guard. Workers’ self-defence detach- 
ments, with the co-operation of agricultural labourers and poor 
peasants, were formed within a few days after the Soviets 
took power. Former war prisoners also joined these detach- 
ments. I was one of those who volunteered as a Red Guard, 
and took part in routing counter-revolutionaries hiding in 
Barnaul and surrounding villages. 

All of us Red Guards continued to work at the foundry, but 
we always had our arms close at hand, in order to beat back 
raids by kulak bands. Many times the counter-revolutionaries 
murdered village representatives of Soviet power. Then the 
workers’ self-defence groups were alerted and sent to the locality. 

Nearly always we captured the murderers and meted out 
just punishment. This operation would sometimes take an 
entire week, during which we could do no work. But as soon 
as the assignment was fulfilled, we were back on the job. 

When the village Soviets took root, attacks by the kulaks 
became rare. There were few calls for workers’ self-defence, 
since the labourers and poor peasants were now strong enough 
to protect local organs of power against counter-revolution. 
Again I became a full-time worker. 

Early in 1918, I joined the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks). 


Weltenwende, Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin, 1962 


ARMAND MULLER 


Armand MULLER was a soldier in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army. From 1915 on, he was a prisoner 
of war in Russia, first in a camp in Tomsk and later 
in one near Chita. He was a member of a prisoners’ 
revolutionary organisation. Miller was later the 
leader of one of the international detachments 
defending Soviet power in Siberia. In 1918, he fought 
the bands of Ataman Semyonov in Eastern Siberia. 


FROM REMINISCENCES OF THE STRUGGLE 
TO ESTABLISH THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT IN SIBERIA 
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... War and imprisonment opened the eyes 
of many prisoners of worker and peasant 
origin. Of great importance in this respect 
were contacts with Russian workers who had 
had much experience fighting tsarism. 
Another factor was the propaganda carried 
on by young officers, revolutionary Social- 
Democrats, who resolutely demanded that 
the war be ended immediately and uncondi- 
tionally, with a just peace. They organised 
into small groups and gradually and 
cautiously made contacts among POW 
soldiers of worker descent. These revolution- 
ary-minded officers explained to the soldiers 
the meaning of social-chauvinism, the 
treachery of the Social-Democratic leaders 
and the need to carry on the struggle till 


the victory of socialism. At the end of 1916, anti-war and 
revolutionary propaganda was conducted among the prisoners 
in both factories and large camps... . 

In 1917, revolutionary Social-Democrats stepped up their 
propaganda among war prisoners, guided by Lenin’s slogan 
of turning the imperialist war into a civil war. 

We first learnt about Lenin and his stand from bourgeois 
newspapers. The club of officer prisoners in Peschanka had a 
large library. Parcels of books in the better-known European 
languages were sent here by relatives and through the Swedish 
Red Cross. Besides books and magazines, we received newspa- 
pers from Entente countries and Swiss newspapers in German 
from Zurich and other cities. Prisoners of war were allowed 
to read Swiss newspapers since they were published in a neutral 
country. It was from an issue of one of these newspapers that 
we first learnt about Lenin as the leader of the struggle who 
urged the working peoples of the world to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and promote a just and lasting peace. 

We decided to give this issue to other prisoners, whose views 
were known to us, and a week later eight of us got together and 
discussed the article. Thus a group of ardent supporters of 
Lenin’s revolutionary tactics came into being. Now we knew 
what to do. That was at the end of December 1916. 

Two months later the stirring telegrams arrived from 
Petrograd announcing the overthrow of tsarist autocracy. 


FROM FEBRUARY TO OCTOBER 1917 


Our revolutionary anti-war group operated in the very 
complex and confusing conditions existing in Trans-Baikal 
Region. 

The February Revolution made a tremendous impression on 
us and was received with joyous excitement, not only by 
Russian soldiers and workers, but also by the war prisoners. 
“Russian workers and revolutionary soldiers have overthrown 
the tsar; now the war will end’—-was the sentiment the revolu- 
tion engendered in prisoner soldiers. They awaited peace as 
eagerly as did the people of Russia. But peace had yet to be 
won. 

Disappointments were soon to follow the first raptures. We 
heard the well-worn slogan, “War to a Victorious Finish”, but 
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now it was not for the sake of “saving Russia” but to “save the 
revolution”. 

We could observe leaders of the Russian Socialists,” recent 
political prisoners and exiles, talking intimately on the streets 
of Chita with the high-ranking military. 

“There’s no getting along with these people,” Steinhardt 
said to me. “We must establish closer contacts with the workers 
of the railway repair shops of Chita-1 Station. They couldn’t 
have forgotten the glorious Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Cossacks’ Deputies back in 1905.” 

On March 4, 1917, the organisation meeting of the Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies was held in Chita. Its 
majority, however, belonged to the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who did their best to hold up the development 
of the revolution. 

These parties fully supported the Provisional Government 
policy of continuing the war till victory. They fanned chauvin- 
ism under the guise of “the defence of the revolution”. 

While in the initial period of the February Revolution the 
regime in our camp was somewhat relaxed, during the June- 
September period, when the Russian Army was forced into 
an offensive, there were renewed repressions which made life 
in the camp unbearable. The prisoners were all but 
starved, beatings were frequent and forced labour was 
reintroduced. Many of us were forbidden to work in small 
craft shops of Chita, and it became very difficult to obtain 
permission to leave the camp. 

In a short period of time the administration of the camp 
was twice replaced. The guards were also replaced and the 
old ones sent to the front. The administration forbade all 
contact between the soldiers and officers of the guard and the 
prisoners, and kept the latter away from the fence. Among 
the prisoners, the officers were forbidden to associate with the 
soldiers and their barracks were separated by a fence. 

The middle-aged volunteer-soldiers in the guard were well 
disposed towards the prisoners. But they had to observe 
discipline, if only formally, and to carry out orders for fear 
of being sent to the penal battalions, which was the last thing 
any soldier wanted, especially after the February Revolution. 
They all dreamed of peace and of going home, possibly of 


* The reference is to Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik Party 
leaders.—Ed. 
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getting some land for their own. Therefore they kept up 
appearances in the presence of the officers, but as soon as the 
latter left, they chatted amicably with the prisoners. 

When in July 1917 the coalition Provisional Government 
shot down revolutionary soldiers and workers demonstrating 
in Petrograd, the joint session of the Chita Committee of 
Public Organisations, the Executive Committees of the Town 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and of the Regional 
Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies approved the actions of the Pro- 
visional Government by a majority vote. 

The workers were indignant at this treachery of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. . . . 

The victory of the socialist revolution in the capital aroused 
the working people of Trans-Baikal Region. On the first day 
of the revolution, October 25 (November 7), a meeting of the 
Printers’ Union unanimously welcomed the seizure of power 
by the Soviets. The resolution adopted by the meeting said, 
“Down with Kerensky and His Associates!” “All Power to the 
Soviets!” 

On October 27 (November 9), the railway workers declared 
that they would oppose all attempts to restore the rule of the 
bourgeois Provisional Government and demanded all power 
for the Soviets. At the end of November, the joint conference 
of trade unions of the city welcomed the decision of the Second 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets on the transfer of all power 
to the Soviets. 

The military authorities in Chita and Peschanka declared 
their complete accord with and support for the Soviets. The 
workers of Chita began to form a Red Guard. 

Taking account of the changes, we held a conference of our 
organisation and decided to send eleven armed internationalists 
to the Red Guard of Chita and to appoint thirty comrades to 
guard the camp. 

Our organisation was declared legal. Grimm and I moved 
from the officers’ to the soldiers’ barracks. By December 20, 
1917, our formerly underground organisation numbered nearly 
forty members, who believed that the October Socialist Rev- 
olution was the vital cause of the world’s proletariat, and were 
prepared to defend it by force. Our organisation of interna- 
tionalist prisoners of war established fraternal relations, not 
only with the Chita Red Guard, but also with the soldiers of 
the Volunteer Corps. 
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Of the four companies entrusted with camp guard duty, 
three had been disbanded, the soldiers departing for their 
homes on the Volga, in Tataria and in the Urals. The fourth, 
while remaining in the barracks with their officers, refused 
to guard us. This enabled us on December 20 to call a large 
meeting at the camp, attended by several hundred prisoners of 
various nationalities. 

The first to speak at the meeting was Steinhardt. In his 
ardent speech he explained the great importance of the 
October Revolution for the world proletariat. After him spoke 
Grimm, Weismann, I and others. 

Delegates of the Russian Soldiers’ Committee came to our 
meeting. The chairman of the committee, Ksenofontov, a 
worker from the Urals, spoke on behalf of the Russian soldiers. 
He brought us greetings from them and invited our delegates 
to attend their own meeting. 

The next day ten of our representatives, including Steinhardt, 
Grimm, Weismann, Sods, Donath and me, attended the soldiers’ 
meeting. I delivered the greetings, since I knew Russian better 
than did the others. I said that the prisoners of war were 
prepared to fight on behalf of the world’s first proletarian state, 
for it had given the working people of all its nationalities 
peace, land, freedom and equal rights. We were prepared to 
defend the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, 
which had put an end to the exploitation of man by man. In 
conclusion, I called for joint efforts in defence of the gains of 
October. The soldiers cheered us enthusiastically. After the 
meeting Ksenofontov said to us: “You will see that in another 
two days not a soldier will be left to guard you. We shall all 
go back home. You are now as free as we are.” 

The soldiers decided to take their arms home with them. 
“You never know,” said Ksenofontov, “when we may need 
them where we are going. But we decided to give you twenty 
rifles. Come and collect them in the evening.” 

On December 22, 1917, both the soldiers’ and officers’ camps 
were left unguarded, since the Russian soldiers had left. On 
the morning of the 23rd, our organisation decided to take over 
the guarding of the officers’ camp. When a large group of 
officers came out of the gates to go to Chita, armed soldier 
prisoners drove them back. The officers were indignant; they 
threatened to get even when we returned home. Some threw 
stones at our guards, but on hearing the guns cocked, scurried 
back to the barracks. 
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The same day the gates of the soldiers’ camp were thrown 
open, and they could go where they wished. 

We took charge of food supplies, and tried our best to 
organise medical aid for the sick and entertainment for the 
healthy, for these thousands of men had been deprived of 
elementary care for the many long years of war and captivity. 

So the fresh wind of the revolution penetrated into our 
gloomy, prison-like barracks... . 

During the three hard years of war and captivity West- 
European workers and peasants had had time to ponder on the 
causes of their plight. Their own sad experience and the class 
struggles they witnessed developed in them a critical approach 
to problems and events taking place around them. 

It should be noted that the prisoners of war were particularly 
impressed by the decrees of the Second All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets that was held in Petrograd on October 25 and 26, 
19.174, 

The Decree on Land abolished private ownership of land 
forever, without compensation, and made land the property 
of the whole people. All landlord, crown and monasterial land 
was given free to those who tilled it. 

“Now we know how to put an end to slavery and humiliation, 
how to realise the age-old dream of our fathers,” said poor 
peasants and farm labourers, who were the majority of prisoners. 
“We now know how to get hold of the land we cultivated with 
back-breaking toil, the fruits of which go to these sutanaed 
vultures—the princes of the Roman Catholic church, the 
Austrian archdukes and the Hungarian gentry who are 
interested only in carousing and debauchery.” 

Sods, a typical Hungarian farm hand, spoke at a large 
meeting of our Party organisation in March 1918: 

“IT could now answer the question that our great poet Petofi 
once asked, ‘What did you have for dinner, O Land of ours, 
that you so thirsty are for our blood and tears?’ Comrades, by 
assisting our brothers, the Russian workers and peasants, to 
protect and consolidate the gains of the October Revolution, 
we speed up the march of the revolution and help move its 
front-lines close to our Hungary; it is time we, too, settled our 
accounts with the lords.” 

The Soviet Government’s decrees on Peace and Land were 
the most convincing arguments for the peasants of the many 
nationalities in the Austro-Hungarian Empire; these political 
events won the doubters over to the side of the revolution. 
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Old bourgeois democracy lost all appeal to the broad POW 
masses. The dawn of liberation was breaking over the scorched 
towns and villages of Europe. That light was coming from 
Soviet Russia, which had begun its struggle for peace and 
friendship among nations. 

There was hardly a Siberian POW camp that was not 
eagerly following these events. 

At the end of 1917, under the influence of the October 
Revolution, groups of internationalists were formed in many 
Siberian camps. They established contacts with individual 
Bolshevik workers or with entire Bolshevik organisations and 
Soviets. Many prisoners joined the local Red Guard or set up 
Red Guard units of their own. Such units were formed in 
Peschanka (near Chita) in September 1917; in Irkutsk, on 
December 8; in Beryozovka, on December 25; in Dauria, on 
December 30, and in Sretensk, early in January 1918. During 
the same period similar detachments were organised in Omsk, 
Tyumen, Tobolsk, Barnaul, Tomsk, Achinsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Nizhneudinsk, Blagoveshchensk and Khabarovsk. 

The movement grew rapidly and gained great momentum. 

The Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, led by the 
Bolsheviks, understood the importance of this movement, and 
helped our revolutionary Social-Democrats conduct propaganda 
and promote the unification of all internationalists. 


In the Flames of the Revolution 
(1917-1920), Irkutsk, Russ. ed., 1957 


MIKLOS MULLER 


Miklés MULLER, a Hungarian prisoner of war in 
Tver, helped form an international detachment at 
the end of 1917. During 1918 and 1919, he fought 
the counter-revolutionaries on the Urals Front under 
the command of Ferenc Minnich, later was a com- 
missar of the Cheka in Tver Gubernia. At the end 
of 1920, Miiller was assigned to the Federation of 
Foreign Workers. 


FIGHTING IN THE URALS 


In October 1917, I was in Tver. A detach- 
ment of nearly seven hundred former 
Tver war prisoners was organised at the 
end of November 1917. On November 27, 
we were sent toward Novgorod. 

The town was surrounded by whiteguards. 
We joined a detachment of Lettish riflemen 
at the station of Chudovo and marched on 
the city. 

The counter-revolutionaries in Novgorod 
relied mainly on the support of merchants, 
priests and big factory-owners. On the night 
of December 7, we entered the city and 
combed it for counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments. We arrested nearly 600 of them and 
immediately released the revolutionaries 
from the local prison. 
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Till the end of February, we were under the orders of the 
HQ of the Lettish riflemen. On February 28, 1918, we were 
ordered to start immediately for Shimsk-Staraya Russa, where 
the priests, kulaks and officers mutineed. We suppressed the 
revolt with comparatively small losses, and captured over a 
hundred counter-revolutionaries whom we brought to Novgo- 
rod. The operation lasted fifteen days. 

On March 26, another mutiny broke out in Luga. I was 
ordered to take some two hundred and fifty men to put it 
down. We approached the town early the next morning. 
The silence of death reigned in the streets. There was not a 
living soul to be seen, only the ruins of houses. The building - 
of the Town Soviet had been looted and destroyed. Three 
days later, having restored order in Luga, we returned to 
Novgorod. 

On May 20, I was sent to Yaroslav] with 200 men. Our 
assignment was to accompany a trainload of grain to Novgorod. 
Nearly a month passed before the train was ready to start. 
Then a mutiny broke out in the city. It was put down by local 
groups of internationalists with the help of detachments which 
arrived from Rybinsk, Kostroma and Moscow. 

On the fifteenth day of the fighting I was wounded and sent 
to Moscow. I was committed to a hospital there on August 6, 
but on the 8th I was on my way to the Urals Front in one of 
the international detachments commanded by Comrade Béla 
Kun, numbering some thousand men. 

Near Lysva we joined another international detachment, 
commanded by Comrade Ferenc Minnich, which had recently 
suffered heavy losses. We reached the Urals Front on August 23, 
and the next day were in action. We fought in the hills, in the 
rear of the enemy. On August 30, we were ordered to seize 
the village of Kasheyevo. We captured it, driving the enemy 
to the town of Myagky Kyn. By September 10, the international 
detachments seized this town and many other towns. On 
November 27, we had advanced as far as the village of 
Bizyaevskaya, but the same evening received orders to retreat, 
because large forces of White Czechs and Kolchak bands were 
bearing down on us. 

Comrades Karoly Reiner and Béla Jaross, who had arrived 
from Perm to assess the situation, went to the Kyn Railway 
Station an hour after we left it. They were captured by Czech 
and Kolchak bands and brutally executed. 
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The White Czechs attacked relentlessly. Fighting off their 
onslaught, we retreated under cover of an armoured car, as 
far as Lysva. The enemy force was greatly superior and we 
got no reinforcements until it was too late. At the station of 
Lysva we were replaced by workers’ detachments that had 
arrived from Moscow and Petrograd. The international detach- 
ment, what was left of it, was sent to Perm to do garrison 
duty.... 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


FERENC MUNNICH 


Ferenc MUNNICH, a prominent statesman and 
political leader of the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
was one of the founders of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Party. In World War I he served in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army and was taken prisoner by the 
Russians in 1915. In 1917, he became a member of 
the R.S.D.L.P.(B.). Subsequently, he joined the Red 
Army and fought against the whiteguards and the 
interventionists in the Urals. At the close of 1918, 
Ferenc Miinnich returned to Hungary. 


BELA KUN AND THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
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.. Béla Kun joined the Social-Democratic 
Party at the age of 16. At 23 he was brought 
to court for the first time for instigating the 
people against the authorities. Like other 
Socialists who protested against their party’s 
opportunistic policy, Béla Kun was pushed 
to the periphery of the working-class move- 
ment by the Social-Democratic leaders. But 
they failed to isolate him from the masses, 
and he became the leader of the working- 
class movement in the large provincial town 
of Koloszvar. 

When World War I broke out, Béla Kun, 
in contrast to the leaders of the Social- 
Democratic Party, took up an anti-militarist 
position. He was mobilised and sent to the 
Russian Front. In 1916, Ensign Kun was 


taken prisoner and placed in a POW camp at Tomsk. Here 
he contacted an active revolutionary group headed by Imre 
Szilagyi, Ernd Seidler, Dr. Ferenc Munnich, Dr. Karoly Reiner 
and Béla Jaross, which carried on anti-war and anti-monarch- 
istic propaganda among the prisoners. Béla Kun firmly directed 
the activity of the group along Marxist lines and heightened 
its interest in the Russian Revolution. Its members got in touch 
with Bolshevik organisations in Siberia and for the first time 
read some of Lenin’s works in which Béla Kun found the 
answer to many questions which had been absorbing him for 
ten years. He established contacts with Hungarian and Austrian 
Social-Democrats in the Tomsk camp and organised political 
study-circles. 

After the tsar had been deposed, the Bolsheviks demanded 
that the camps’ gates be thrown open, and the war prisoners, 
although with certain restrictions, were allowed to settle in 
towns. Because of their sharp contradictions with the reaction- 
ary officers Béla Kun and his comrades also went to live in 
town. They asked to be accepted into the local Bolshevik 
organisation and became members of the Communist Party 
before the October Revolution. Béla Kun was elected to the 
leadership of the Tomsk Gubernia Bolshevik Party Organisa- 
tion and wrote for the local Bolshevik newspaper Znamya 
Revolutsii (The Banner of the Revolution). 

After the October Revolution all prisoners of war were 
granted complete freedom. They received full citizenship 
rights, and the revolution obtained many allies from the multi- 
million army of prisoners, allies who could quickly carry the 
ideas of the revolution to the West. Moreover, these allies were 
armed. Yet this multi-million army constituted a definite 
danger, too, for headed by reactionary officers it could have 
easily become an instrument of the counter-revolution. A 
struggle to win over the war prisoners flared up between the 
revolution and the counter-revolution. The differences between 
the prisoners which in the past rarely ended in clashes, now 
developed into a conscious class struggle. Béla Kun, who 
remained to the end the most prominent leader of the POW 
revolutionary movement, took the initiative in organising the 
war prisoners, who formerly were workers or peasants, and in 
bringing them over to the side of the revolution. On his initi- 
ative, the first POW battalions which were called international 
and indeed adhered to internationalist positions were organised 
and fought for the revolution. Karoly Ligeti, Maté Zalka and 
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all those hundreds, thousands and even tens of thousands of 
Hungarian war prisoners who subsequently became Commu- 
nists were virtually Béla Kun’s pupils. 

At the close of 1917, Béla Kun went to Petrograd where 
he met Lenin and other leaders of the revolution, studied the 
Bolshevik methods of leadership, and gained a thorough 
knowledge of the substance of Lenin’s revolutionary policy 
founded on the alliance of the workers and peasants and on 
the inviolable unity of the Party and the masses. In Petrograd 
Béla Kun became a real Communist. 

When, with the threat of a German offensive menacing 
Petrograd, the Soviet Government moved to Moscow, Béla Kun 
also went to Moscow. By then he was a permanent correspond- 
ent of Pravda writing primarily on international topics, or to 
be precise, on Hungarian affairs. 

At that time the situation in Austria-Hungary was quite 
different from what it was when Béla Kun was sent to the 
front. The war had brought untold suffering to the Hungarian 
working people and huge profits to landed proprietors, bankers 
and speculators. Despite the almost overt support of the 
leadership of the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party for the 
government which was waging an imperialist war, the 
class struggle in the country became more acute and purpose- 
ful. News was received in Hungary that the Zimmerwald and 
Kienthal conferences had adopted anti-war resolutions. In line 
with the principles set down in these resolutions, or trying to 
adhere to them as closely as possible, big and small groups of 
socialist agitators were formed which sought and sometimes 
found contact with workers and soldiers. These groups did not 
share the stand of the official Party leadership. Notwithstand- 
ing its protest a mass political strike was staged in Hungary in 
January 1918, during the Brest-Litovsk peace talks. It coincided 
with a general strike in Austria whose participants demanded 
peace and proclaimed their solidarity with the October Rev- 
olution. The strike lasted for many days and proved that the 
bulk of the Hungarian working class was prepared to follow 
the Russian example. There were soldiers’ uprisings in some 
places (first in Petsh and then in Kragujevac among the 
Hungarian troops of Austria-Hungary which occupied Serbia). 
The Social-Democratic Party, which opposed the political 
strike, was dead against the soldiers’ uprising. Its leadership 
became more and more of an ally of the imperialistic govern- 
ment. Because the opposition groups could neither ideologically 
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nor organisationally guide the masses which were striving for 
a proletarian revolution, the class demands of the Hungarian 
proletariat and the anti-Hapsburg sentiments of the Hungarian 
people and its desire for independence were most consciously, 
consistently and vigorously expressed by the group working 
in Moscow under the leadership of Béla Kun. On March 24, 
1918, this group founded the first organisation of Hungarian 
Communists—the Hungarian group of the R.C.P.(B.)—with 
Béla Kun as its chairman. Comrades Kun and Tibor Szamuely 
took part in founding the newspaper Nemzetkézi Szocialista 
published in Hungarian, German and Czech and then in 
organising and editing the Hungarian communist newspaper 
Szocidlis Forradalom. Béla Kun’s newspaper articles and his 
numerous pamphlets helped build up a theoretical foundation 
for the Hungarian communist movement. His pamphlets What 
Do the Communists Want? and What Is the Soviet Republic? 
served as a programme for the smouldering but not yet blazing 
revolutionary movement in Hungary. War prisoners returning 
from Russia smuggled copies of these newspapers to Hungary 
and with them Bolshevik ideas. Already in early 1918, the 
Hungarian Government viewed the conduct of the war pris- 
oners who had returned from Russia as a very serious political 
problem, for neither quarantines nor concentration camps could 
“cure” them of the revolutionary ideas which they had assim- 
ilated on Russian soil. A regular hunt was organised for these 
pamphlets. War prisoners arrived in increasing numbers from 
Soviet Russia and more and more socialist brochures passed 
from one Hungarian worker to another. 

On April 13 and 14, 1918, a Congress of War Prisoners, 
attended by nearly 400 delegates, was held in Moscow*. It 
adopted a resolution condemning the imperialist war and 
supporting the socialist revolution. One of the speakers at the 
congress was Béla Kun. After the congress the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party established a 
Federation of Foreign Groups with Béla Kun as its chairman. 
Together with Lenin, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
he signed the Appeal of the Preparatory Committee of the 
First Congress of the Third International. 

Béla Kun was placed in command of the international units 
which have distinguished themselves at almost all the fronts of 
the civil war. Thousands of Hungarian workers and peasants 


* See footnote on p. 83.—Ed. 


gave their lives for the triumph of the October Revolution. 
They realised that its ultimate victory was a prerequisite for 
liberating the Hungarian people and winning independence 
for Hungary. 

In the summer of 1918, the so-called Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries instigated a counter-revolutionary revolt in Moscow. 
The Hungarian internationalists played an important part in 
suppressing it. Commanded by Béla Kun, they recaptured from 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries the post and telegraph building 
and mounted guard at the Kremlin gates when the revolt was 
crushed. The same summer the internationalists led by Béla 
Kun took part in smashing the anarchist revolt.... 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


FERENC MUNNICH 


THE TOMSK INTERNATIONALISTS 


Somewhere in December 1917, shortly after 
the victory of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, the administration of two POW 
camps in Tomsk was transferred to the local 
revolutionary organisation of war prisoners, 
which, thanks to the influence of the Bol- 
sheviks in the Tomsk Town Soviet, con- 
ducted overt agitation and propaganda 
among the prisoners of war even under the 
Kerensky regime. 

The first act of this revolutionary organ- 
isation was to close the gates of the officers’ 
camp and to fling open the gates of the 
soldiers’ camp. 

The officers’ camp had a Russian guard 
which was under orders from the town milit- 
ary commissar, a former tsarist officer. He 
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retained this post because he was loyal to Soviet rule and 
because the local organs had more important matters on their 
hands and simply had no time to replace him. Since the military 
commissar himself was favourably disposed toward the POW 
officers, the guard, naturally, did not enforce the rules which 
the revolutionary organisation of war prisoners had established 
for the officers’ camp. The POW officers enjoyed almost 
unlimited freedom, and many of them lost no time in attempting 
to intimidate the soldiers and to talk them out of joining 
revolutionary organisations. 

So we decided to form a Red Guard detachment from the 
members of the POW revolutionary organisation and guard 
the officers’ camp ourselves. 

Our plan was approved by the Tomsk Soviet which author- 
ised us to form such a detachment. We were barracked in a 
large four-storey building near the camp. It was called the 
House of Science and before the revolution belonged to the 
publisher Makushin. This happened about the middle of 
January 1918, when the offices of the revolutionary organisa- 
tion of war prisoners were moved from Bulvarnaya Street to 4, 
Sadovaya Street, a two-storey house opposite the University. 
Our initiative group consisting of 12 people, whom the Tomsk 
Soviet in August 1917 had permitted to move into town and 
conduct agitation and propaganda in the POW camp, also took 
up quarters in this house. 

In a short while we mustered several hundred men whom 
we outfitted, armed and quartered in the new barracks. They 
made up a battalion consisting of three companies. At the 
close of January 1918, the battalion, to the great surprise of the 
POW officers, mounted guard over their camp, thus putting 
an end to their unrestricted freedom. Our comrades proved 
to be strict and disciplined guards. 

In February that year the Tomsk Bolshevik Party organisa- 
tion and the local Soviet helped us print the first issue of our 
weekly newspaper in Hungarian, German and Czech. In 
Hungarian the newspaper was called Népszava (Voice of the 
People), in German—Der Proletarier and in Czech— 
Kommunist. 

The weekly was a great help in our revolutionary propaganda 
work among the war prisoners. We disseminated it in the 
Tomsk camp and sent many copies to other camps. It caused 
great interest among the war prisoners in the Sudzhenka pits. 
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In exchange we received newspapers of different revolutionary 
organisations of war prisoners in other parts of Siberia. 

The newspaper acquired particular significance at the begin- 
ning of February 1918, when big counter-revolutionary revolts 
flared up in Siberia, one of which was the armed revolt headed 
by Colonel Semyonov which began east of Chita and spread 
in the direction of Irkutsk. 

Right from the start the Tomsk revolutionary organisation 
of war prisoners, directed by Comrade Béla Kun, regarded 
the revolution in Russia as part of the world proletarian revolu- 
tion. Therefore its entire activity pursued but one goal—and 
we emphasised that time and again—arms in hand to safeguard 
the gains of the revolution in Russia. 

The Semyonov revolt made the armed defence of the pro- 
letarian revolution in Russia the principal task of our organisa- 
tion whose leaders decided that henceforth only those war 
prisoners who were willing to join Red Guard detachments 
would be accepted to membership. 

The influence of our newspapers and the skilful propaganda 
of our agitators were not long in making themselves felt. In 
February we began to form the second international battalion. 

Just then the decree on the formation of the Red Army 
was published* and the disarming of Kerensky’s old army began. 
Beginning with February 23, 1918, a new, revolutionary army 
was being formed. It will not be an exaggeration to say that 
the only trained military force at the disposal of the Tomsk 
Soviet at the time was the international Red Guard detach- 
ment where most of the men were Hungarians and which also 
included Rumanians, Germans, Czechs and other nationalities 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. The majority of the 
comrades in the Tomsk Communist Detachment had no mili- 
tary training. 

Therefore, continuing to guard the officers’ camp, the 
internationalists also assumed garrison duty and posted their 
men at the local Soviet housed in the Europe Hotel at the 
corner of Pochtampt Street. 

The Semyonov revolt and the provocative actions of the 
White Czechs who had occupied several towns along the 
Siberian line aggravated the situation. Early in March 1918, 
we disarmed and disbanded the Union of Front-line Soldiers 

* The decree on the formation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 


Army was signed by Lenin on January 15, 1918 and very soon afterwards 
was published in the newspapers.—Ed. 
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which had fallen under the influence of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and made unfeasible demands of the Tomsk Soviet. 

From March to the close of May 1918, the international 
battalion which had remained in Tomsk was at constant combat 
readiness. Hundreds of White officers of the former tsarist 
army had accumulated in the town and, together with several 
hundred Tomsk University students, made up the shock force 
of the counter-revolution. The internationalists maintained 
round-the-clock vigil, especially after two Red Guardsmen 
were strangled with a telephone wire near the barracks. 

During this period the local counter-revolutionaries made 
two or three unsuccessful attempts to overthrow Soviet rule. 
The international battalion was instrumental in routing the 
counter-revolutionaries. Thanks to its constant combat 
readiness it was the first to arrive at the most dangerous spots. 
In one operation a company of the battalion using hand 
grenades blew up the heavy iron gates of a nunnery and 
captured the counter-revolutionaries hiding there. 

In the latter half of May 1918, the White Czechs, who 
had mutinied on instructions from international reaction, 
captured a number of important junctions on the Siberian 
railway, including Chelyabinsk and Novo-Nikolayevsk. Situated 
at the end of a railway branch line leading through the taiga, 
Tomsk was cut off from the world. Telegraph communications 
with the European part of Russia were disrupted and the town 
had no radio station. The local Soviet organs had only small 
armed units under their command. In such circumstances it was 
impossible to put up a resistance to the united forces of the local 
counter-revolutionaries and the White Czechs. 

The Tomsk revolutionary organisation resolved to withdraw 
from the town. On my proposal we decided to retreat in the 
westerly direction, through Tobolsk and Tyumen where we 
hoped to join up with the regular Red Army units operating 
in the European part of the country. 

We detailed a detachment of 50 internationalists to the 
Taiga Station situated at the spot where the Tomsk railway 
branches off from the Siberian trunk line, with orders to 
screen our withdrawal, to keep an eye on the advancing enemy 
and blow up railway bridges. The detachment was commanded 
by Imre Szilagyi, a former officer of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army and a native of Debreczen. This modest member of our 
revolutionary organisation, who was always ready to fulfil the 
most dangerous assignment, did more than he was ordered. 
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engaged the advancing White Czechs and was killed together 
with most of his men in an unequal battle. 

On the night of May 31, the international battalion, numbering 
350-400 men, and part of the members of the revolutionary 
committee of war prisoners and of the Tomsk Soviet set out on 
their long journey on board the ship Federativnaya Respublika 
and the tug Yermak. We put out of action or smashed all the 
weapons and equipment which we could not take with us. The 
two vessels sailed down the Tom River. It was our intention 
to make our way to the Urals, or in the last extremity, reach 
the Arctic Ocean. 

We made our first stop some 35-40 kilometres from Tomsk, 
took on firewood and cut the telephone wires between the 
villages situated along the river banks. At a local telegraph 
office there was a telegram from the White Czech command 
with instructions to detain the Bolshevik ships at any cost. We 
only laughed at it. We had machine-guns and two field-guns 
mounted on the Yermak, while the several hundred counter- 
revolutionaries who had entrenched themselves in the villages 
along the river had only small arms. 

Continuing our journey day and night we stopped only at 
Narym, Surgut and Tobolsk to replenish our supply of firewood. 
Several men from our detachment visited the Tobolsk POW 
camp and returned with 45 war prisoners. We issued them 
arms and took them along with us. On June 8, we arrived at 
Tyumen to learn that the White Czechs were at Ishim and that 
the way to YeRaterinburg and further on to Perm was still 
open. Two days later we reached Yekaterinburg. The Urals 
POW Military Revolutionary Committee sent Comrade Karoly 
Reiner, a comrade from Tomsk whose name was Anzon and 
myself to Perm with the assignment to form new international 
detachments out of war prisoners dislocated in the Urals. 

At the same time the Tomsk International Battalion under 
Comrade Lipschits was dispatched to the vicinity of Yekaterin- 
burg to put down a kulak mutiny and smash Dutov’s bands 
running wild in that region. At the end of June this battalion 
was ordered to Perm. 

In Perm, with the help of Anzon—neither Reiner nor I 
could speak Russian—we contacted the local authorities and 
launched military-organisational and propaganda activity 
among the war prisoners. One of the buildings of the Red 
Army barracks in the town’s outskirts was placed at our dis- 
posal to quarter the detachment which we were mustering. 
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By that time only a small number of war prisoners remained 
in Perm Gubernia, for the Austro-Hungarian Red Cross rep- 
resentatives in Perm wasted no time in sending them back 
home. Still, by the end of June we had managed to form a 
detachment of about 300 men. Later it merged with the Tomsk 
Battalion. 

Meanwhile the White Czechs had launched a drive along 
the Yekaterinburg-Kungur-Perm, the Yekaterinburg-Lysva- 
Kalino and the Yekaterinburg-Nizhny Tagil railways. Under 
the command of a Russian (I do not remember his name), a 
company of the international battalion reinforced by men from 
the Urals was dispatched to the Kungur sector of the front. The 
other two companies under my command were detailed to 
reserve positions at the Lysva Station where we performed 
guard duty. In off-duty time we had combat and political 
training to boost our fighting efficiency and revolutionary 
spirit. In this respect much was done by Comrades Lipschits, 
Janos Nanasi and Marki. Subsequently, Marki was wounded 
in battle and captured by the White Czechs. He was brutally 
tortured and then executed. Comrade Reiner remained in 
Perm to form new international units. 

Once we received an order to disarm a battalion which on 
its own accord had boarded a troop train and armed with 
machine-guns fled from the front. We were also informed that 
the units of the 5th Tukkum Lettish Regiment posted at the 
Kormovishche Station had failed to disarm the troop train 
which was moving in the direction of Lysva. We fulfilled our 
assignment almost without any casualties, while the deserters 
who put up a resistance lost many men in killed and wounded. 

In June the detachments that had been hastily hurled against 
the White Czechs were reorganised into units and detachments 
of the regular army. The detachments stationed along the 
Kalino-Lysva railway were formed into the 3rd Brigade of the 
3rd Army’s Central Urals Division. The brigade also included 
our international battalion. Then a new plan was devised: to 
unite all the international detachments fighting in the Urals 
into a bigger military formation. The Revolutionary Military 
Council of the 3rd Army appointed me commander of the 
composite detachment of internationalists, but the tense situa- 
tion at the front made it impossible to put the plan through. 

Our battalion fought against the White Czechs right up to 
the autumn of 1918 on the Lysva sector of the front and then 
together with other Red Army units went into action against 
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the united forces of the Siberian counter-revolutionary govern- 
ment. Mention should be made of the exploit performed by our 
battalion on August 3, 1918, when it had to hold back the 
onslaught of the numerically superior White Czechs at the 
crumbling Lysva sector of the front. After heavy fighting for 
the Kyn Station, the battalion retreated in haste. But it acted 
with such vigour and determination that the enemy sustained 
heavy casualties. The White Czechs had to discontinue their 
offensive for a few days thus giving us a chance to regroup and 
replenish our forces. Two weeks later Red Army units launched 
a fresh offensive on the Lysva sector and threw the enemy 
back east. When we recaptured the Kyn Station eyewitnesses 
told us that the White Czechs had executed 14 or 15 wounded 
internationalists whom they had captured during the fighting 
of August 3. Before executing these men the White Czechs 
subjected them to terrible torture. 

In September and October, the battalion was in action on 
the right flank of the brigade driving on Lysva. After taking 
Matveyevo and Myagky Kyn, it forced the enemy to retreat 
to Bizyaevskaya. Military operations were conducted in ex- 
tremely adverse conditions. We had to fight in impenetrable 
forests where we were constantly threatened with encirclement. 
Having no maps, lacking a knowledge of Russian and encoun- 
tering the hostility of the local kulaks, the battalion on more 
than one occasion found itself in a difficult situation. But all 
of them were overcome thanks to the militant revolutionary 
spirit and discipline of the men. The militant spirit of the 
internationalists rose still higher in the beginning of August 
1918, when Béla Kun with a reserve company arrived at the 
Lysva sector. At all critical moments Béla Kun was always 
with the battalion. 

The offensive of the whiteguard forces in November 1918 
inflicted heavy casualties on the battalion and it was transferred 
to Perm for garrison duty. 

Some of the battalion’s commanders and organisers were 
killed in action, while others, including myself, returned to 
Hungary following the call of our revolutionary duty. 

After the fall of Perm in the beginning of 1919, the battalion 
ceased to exist as an independent unit and the remaining men 
were assigned for service in other military units. 

Hungarian Internationalists in the 
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VICTOR NICOLAIESCU 


WITH THE RED 
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Victor NICOLAIESCU, a Rumanian soldier, was 
called up for service during the First World War. 
He was wounded in 1917 and was sent to Odessa, 
where he then joined one of the international detach- 
ments of the Red Army. He took part in the battles 
against Petlyura and Denikin in 1918. Nicolaiescu 
later became a commander of a Red Army detach- 
ment and fought on the Tsaritsyn* Front from the 
summer of 1918 to the spring of 1919. 


ARMY 


On September 13, 1917, I was wounded 
severely for the third time and was 
evacuated to Moldavia. ... 

From there we were taken through Kiev to 
Odessa, where approximately one hundred 
and twenty wounded men were quartered. 
The rest continued on to Kharkov. I was put 
in Hospital No. 4, where I remained until 
November 22, 1917. 

While in the hospital I often heard about 
Lenin’s soldiers. I wanted to go to Moscow 
and see Lenin myself. However, this was not 
easily done. When I was discharged from 
the hospital I was given a new set of docu- 
ments. My name was now Victor Radovié 


* Now Volgograd.-—Ed. 


and I had become a Serbian. This was of great help, because 
at the time there were raids in the city, apparently on 
Kerensky’s orders, to catch all the Rumanian deserters and 
send them to camps far in the interior. 

I was able to avoid capture for some time, but eventually 
I was put on an express train together with 3,200 Austro- 
Hungarian POWs. On December 4, 1917, after a long journey, 
we reached Chelyabinsk. There four of us, a Hungarian, a 
Czech, a Rumanian and IJ, managed to escape.... We did not 
want to go back the way we had come and decided to continue 
to Tsaritsyn. When we reached the city we went to another 
railway station with the intention of setting out for Simferopol 
the following day. 

In the waiting room I met a Rumanian from Dobruja who 
suggested that I enlist in one of the Red Army detachments. 
I agreed, for I was anxious to take part in defending the gains 
of the October Revolution and in the revolutionary battle in 
our own country.... 

I joined a Red Army detachment commanded by Vasily 
Pitomin. Twelve comrades of various nationalities joined at 
the same time I did. 

On February 20, 1918, I took part in my first battle against 
the whiteguard troops of General Petlyura on the Karlovka- 
Konstantinovka railway line in the Ukraine. Our first attack 
was thrown back. We sustained heavy losses, due to a shortage 
of arms, our small numbers and a lack of artillery. We reported 
to our commanding officers that there could be no hope for 
victory unless we had big guns. An order was issued to form 
a gun crew. I was made responsible for the assignment, since 
I was an artillery man. 

I sent my men to the central ammunition dump, and soon 
we had two guns. Forty-eight hours later these guns opened 
fire on Petlyura’s left flank. 

Despite their superior weapons, the whiteguards were forced 
to retreat, leaving sixteen guns behind. 

A pitched battle on February 26, 1918 ended in our victory, 
but hard times followed when several thousands of our soldiers 
had to repel an enemy of 18,000 men, 100 machine-guns and 
18 artillery guns. 

Surrounded on three sides, we retreated to Likhaya River 
where, at the end of July, we received reinforcements from 
Moscow. The new troops were headed by Kliment Yefremovich 
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Voroshilov. However, despite our reinforcements, the enemy 
still outnumbered us four to one. 

Hard fighting ensued.... 

Soon I joined the Ist Ukrainian Steel Division, which all the 
soldiers of Vasily Pitomin’s former detachment joined. I was 
twenty-three years old at the time. 

From the summer of 1918 to the spring of 1919, we waged 
a bitter struggle against Denikin’s troops, fighting our way to 
Tsaritsyn. 

I then became a Red Army commander... . 


Amintiri despre Marele Octombrie, 
Bucuresti, 1957 


STEFAN PANAITESCU 


Stefan PANAITESCU, a Rumanian worker, was 
sent to the Russo-Rumanian Front in the summer of 
1917. That same autumn he was in Odessa, where 
he volunteered for the Rumanian revolutionary 
battalion. He took part in the battles against the 
whiteguards in the south of Russia in 1918. 


FIGHTING WITH THE RUMANIAN VOLUNTEERS 


... A group of young workers, of which I 
was one, was sent to the front-line positions 
on the Russo-Rumanian Front to build 
installations. I worked at the front from the 
summer of 1917 until late that autumn. 

As a result of Kerensky’s unsuccessful 
offensive in the summer of 1917, and espe- 
cially due to the propaganda campaign begun 
by the Bolsheviks in the trenches, an ever- 
increasing number of soldiers were refusing 
to fight. The anti-war propaganda had its 
effect on us young Rumanian workers as 
well. 

In the autumn of 1917, a group of youths, 
inspired by the October Revolution, decided 
to cross the border into Russia. 

We spoke a little Russian and, having 
dressed in Russian uniforms, we headed 
across the Prut River together with the 
retreating Russian troops. 
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The greatest danger lay in the large number of Rumanian 
border guards and gendarmes drawn up along the border. 
However, no one’s papers were checked, and we passed this 
barrier safely. Now, finding ourselves in revolutionary Russia, 
we set out for Odessa. 

There were thousands of Rumanians in Odessa, political 
refugees, or people escaping from hunger and poverty. 

Several leaders of the Rumanian workers’ movement in 
emigration, among whom were M. G. Bujor, A. Nicolau and 
A. Zalic, joined the revolution. They were the organisers of 
the Rumanian revolutionary battalion, made up of volunteers 
who were to fight in the ranks of the Red Army, defending and 
strengthening the gains of the October Revolution. 

I joined the battalion together with other class-conscious 
young men who wanted to fight for the revolution. 

By the middle of January 1918, several hundred Rumanian 
volunteers, who had taken part in the street fighting in Odessa 
on the side of the Bolsheviks, were equipped and trained.... 
Many were killed, fighting for the revolutionary cause side 
by side with their comrades-in-arms, the Russian workers. 
Their courage and valour were proved time and again in the 
battles with the counter-revolutionaries, with the Haidamak 
army of Hetman Skoropadski, in the difficult battles for the 
Vorontsov Palace in Odessa, in the fighting at Zhmerinka, 
Slobodka, Birzula, in repelling the attacks of the Austro- 
Hungarian and other interventionists. 

Other detachments fought together with the Red Guard on 
the Dniester Front against the interventionist army of the 
Rumanian bourgeoisie which had invaded Bessarabia and 
strangled the revolution, destroying Soviet rule there.... 

There was bitter fighting against the well-equipped army of 
interventionists which controlled a large bridge across the 
Dniester, opening the way to Bendery. After an all-night 
shelling the Rumanian troops were forced to retreat in the 
face of the advancing Red Army infantry. The most bitter 
fighting occurred at the approaches to the bridge, for the 
Rumanian interventionists had established a great number of 
machine-gun nests on the bridge. However, our rapid advance 
dislodged them from their positions there as well. That is a 
battle I shall never forget. 


Amintiri despre Marele Octombrie, 
Bucuresti, 1957 


M. PHILIPS PRICE 


Morgan Philips PRICE, an English journalist, was 
correspondent of the bourgeois newspaper Manchester 
Guardian in Russia (1914-18). He published several 
pamphlets including The Truth About the Allied 
Intervention in Russia and The Old Order in Europe 
and the New Order in Russia, and was the first to 
translate the Constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. into 
English. On his return to England he wrote the book 
My Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution, which 
was widely read by English workers. 


MY REMINISCENCES OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION* 


(Excerpts) 


10-2834 


It was then evening,** and I repaired to 
the Smolny Institute, where the Central 
Executive of the old Menshevik and Social- 
ist-Revolutionary Soviet had their offices. 
I found the members of the Executive very 
depressed. Reports from the provinces 
showed that the Bolshevik agitation for an 
immediate summoning of a Second Soviet 
Congress had met with great response. The 
Soviets of the northern provinces and the 
Soldiers’ Soviets on the north-west front 
had already elected their delegates, who 
were arriving. They had done, said the 
Menshevik Central Executive, everything to 
prevent the summoning of this Second 
Soviet Congress, because they considered it 
useless. The National Assembly elections 


* The book was first published in London in 
1921.—Ed. 
** November 6 (new style).—Ed. 
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were shortly to take place, and this “democratic” body, not the ) 
Soviet Congress, should have the decisive word. The Soviets, 

they said, from this time forth should withdraw from the front | 
rank and continue only as industrial committees to advise the 
National Assembly. As I passed out of the Smolny Institute I 
heard roars of applause issuing from the great hall.... Dele- 
gates for the Second Soviet Congress were arriving. All was 
bustle and hurry, and a look of confidence was on everyone's 
face. “Demos” was arising from the depth, crude and defiant. 
Representatives of “Revolutionary Democracy’, sitting upstairs 

in a room all to themselves, seemed strangely isolated from 
realities. 

On the following morning, November 7th, I went again to 
the Smolny Institute, where the Petrograd Soviet was having 
a sitting.... On the tribune stood the same short, bald-headed 
little man that I had seen six months before leading the tiny 
Bolshevik group in the First Soviet Congress. It was Lenin 
without his moustache, which he had shaved off, in order to 
change his appearance during his period of forced conceal- 
ment now drawing to a close. The Petrograd Soviet was now 
one solid phalanx of Bolshevik Deputies, and roar after roar of 
applause swept the hall, as Lenin spoke of the coming Soviet 
Congress as the only organ which could carry through the 
Russian workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ revolutionary pro- 
gramme.* Then someone at my side whispered that news had 
just come that the Military Revolutionary Committee, with the 
aid of Red Guards from the factories and part of the garrison, 
had occupied the Winter Palace and arrested all the Ministers, 
with the exception of Kerensky, who had escaped in a motor- 
car. I repaired to the Bolshevik party bureau on the lower floor. 
Here I found a sort of improvised revolutionary intelligence 
department, from which delegates were being despatched to all 
parts of the city with instructions, and whither they were 
returning with news and reports. Upstairs, in the bureau of the 
old Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary Executive, the 
silence of the grave reigned. A few girl typists were sorting 
papers, and the editor of the Jzvestia, Rosanoff,** was still 
trying to keep a steady countenance. 


* For Lenin’s speech at the session of the Petrograd Soviet on October 
25 (November 7), 1917, see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, Moscow, 
pp. 239-40.—Ed. 

** U, N. Rosanoff—Menshevik, after the October Revolution opposed 
Soviet power.—Ed. 
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At three o’clock in the afternoon the great hall was full of 
delegates from all parts of the country, waiting for the opening 
of the Second Soviet Congress.* The Bolshevik benches were 
crowded, and held fully 50 per cent of the Congress. A good 
second to them were the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, the 
coming peasants’ party, which... had by this time captured the 
bulk of the peasant Soviets of North Russia. Upon the platform 
mounted the members of the old Executive, which had been 
elected by the First Soviet Congress in June, when the Men- 
sheviks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries were as numerous 
as the Bolsheviks and their allies in the peasants’ party were in 
this Congress. ... 

Upon the platform now rose Lenin. His voice was weak, 
apparently with excitement.... A Council of People’s Com- 
missars was being set up, he said, and the list would be 
submitted to the Congress. The Council would propose to the 
Congress three resolutions, upon the basis of which three 
decrees would be issued. The first was that steps should be 
taken to conclude an immediate armistice on the front, as a 
preliminary to peace negotiations. The invitation was to go 
out to the Allies and to the Central Powers, and the answers 
of each were to be awaited. The second decree would secure 
for the Land Committees of the peasant communes the right of 
temporary possession of the landlords’ estates, pending the 
introduction of detailed legislation. The third decree would 
give the factory workers power of control over all operations 
of the employers and managers. ‘““We appeal to our comrades 
in England, France and Germany to follow our example and 
make peace with their fellow-workers over the heads of their 
capitalist Governments,” concluded Lenin. “We believe that 
the nation which gave Karl Marx to the world will not be 
deaf to our appeal. We believe that our words will be heard 
by the descendants of the Paris Communards, and that the 
British people will not forget their inheritance from the 
Chartists.”** 

Looking from the platform to the seated delegates, one could 


* The Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets opened at 10:45 p.m. 
on October 25 (November 7) and adjourned at 5:15 a.m. on October 27 
(November 9), 1917.—Ed. 

** This refers to Lenin’s speech at the second session of the Second 
Congress of Soviets on October 26 (November 8). Price does not follow 
the exact text of Lenin’s reports (see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 26, pp. 249-65).—Ed. 
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not help being struck with the fact that this was a young men’s 
Congress. Whole rows of benches were filled with sturdy 
healthy young men from the Baltic Fleet and from the front. 
The skilled artisans of Moscow and Petrograd, dressed in their 
colarless black shirts and with fur caps on their heads, were 
also well to the fore. The peasant delegates were mostly young 
soldiers, who had gone to their villages and had taken the lead 
in the local communes. There were also a number of intellectual 
faces, mostly of young men.... Conspicuous by their absence 
were the middle-aged intellectuals, the old type of peasant 
with a long beard.... Another point of interest was that this 
Congress showed a preponderance of delegates from the 
northern and central provinces, the very districts, in fact, where 
the largest number of poor half-proletarian peasants were 
found, where the skilled artisans dominated the towns and the 
land-hungry soldier deserters dominated the villages. There 
were relatively fewer delegates from the fertile south-east, 
from Siberia, and practically none from the Cossack 
territories. ... 

About ten o'clock at night* I passed out of the Smolny 
Institute. In the street outside a group of workmen and Baltic 
Fleet sailors were discussing the Congress over a log fire. “We 
shall have to get off to the provinces now to work, explain and 
organise; not one of these delegates should be sitting there a 
moment longer than necessary,” I overheard one of them say. 
I passed along the banks of the Neva, already beginning to 
freeze in the shallows against the wharves. A raw November 
fog was blowing up from the Gulf of Finland. Opposite the 
Vassily Ostroff lay the cruiser Aurora and a destroyer with 
guns trained on the Winter Palace. “Stop!” shouted a voice, 
and I recognised a cordon of Red Guards across the road. I 
was near the Winter Palace.... “Where are the Ministers of 
Kerensky?” I asked one of the guards. “Safe across the river 
in Petropavlovsk Fortress,” came the laconic answer. ” You can’t 
pass along here,” said another. I turned back and passed a 
batch of women, dressed in soldiers’ uniforms. They were under 
arrest. They were from the famous “Women’s Death Batta- 
lion”—poor girls from the villages, considered politically 
“reliable” by the Russian bourgeoisie, and therefore useful as 
cannon fodder against the Bolsheviks. Not knowing what to do 
when the crisis came, they remained round the Winter Palace, 


* October 26 (November 8), 1917.—Ed. 
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after the rest of the garrison had gone to the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee. Now they were being marched off to the 
Petropavlovsk Fortress,* from which, however, they were to be 
speedily released and sent home to their mothers. 

I crossed the great Neva bridge and approached the Petro- 
pavlovsk Fortress. The Red Guards were standing round the 
gates and the red flag was flying from the tower of this bastille 
of Tsarism. Yesterday, Kerensky’s Government of doubting 
Thomases, directing the fortunes of a crumbling social order, 
was sitting in the Winter Palace. To-day, its members were 
in this fortress, where they had but yesterday kept the Bolshevik 
leaders. The wheel of fortune had gone round, and the Caliphs 
of the hour had passed in one night. With their passage the 
Russian Revolution entered upon a new phase. The Soviets of 
workmen, peasants and soldiers had come into their own. 


e OF 


By November 9th it was clear that power in Petrograd was 
actually in the hands of the Military Revolutionary Committee, 
acting in the name of the Second All-Russian Soviet Congress. 
This all seemed to me at the time very ridiculous, and I wanted 
to laugh at what had happened in the previous three days. I 
was still unaccustomed to the atmosphere of Revolution. I tried 
to imagine a committee of common soldiers and workmen 
setting themselves up in London and declaring that they were 
the Government, and that no order from Whitehall was to 
be obeyed unless it was countersigned by them. I tried to 
imagine the British Cabinet entering into negotiations with the 
Committee for the settlement of the dispute, while Buckingham 
Palace was surrounded by troops and the Sovereign escaped 
from a side entrance disguised as a washer-woman. And yet 
something of this sort in Russian surroundings had actually 
happened. It was almost impossible to realise that the century- 
old Russian Empire was actually dissolving before one’s eyes 
with such extraordinary lack of dignity. 

I went down the Nevsky Prospect on the morning of the 
9th. The middle-class press was being sold in the streets, as if 
nothing had happened. Its tone, however, was subdued. The 
Cadet** Retch appeared too staggered by the shock to be able 


* In fact they were taken to one of the regiments’ barracks.—Ed. 
** Cadets—members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, the prin- 
cipal party of the imperialist bourgeoisie in Russia.—Ed. 
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to do more than moan about the fate of Russia. At the Chief 
Telegraph Office I met a man who was connected with banking 
circles. He, too, was so stunned that he was finding relief by 
persuading himself that, although the Bolsheviks had tempo- 
rarily succeeded, they could not possibly hold power for more 
than a few days. In the Petrograd Telegraph Agency, however, 
I found a more confident atmosphere. All the old officials were 
at work as if nothing had happened. I was shown telegrams 
received from what purported to be soldiers’ committees at the 
front. They promised every assistance in the task of expelling 
the “traitors and usurpers”. Couriers were running backwards 
and forwards to the offices of the Cadet newspapers; leaflets 
and special anti-Bolshevik bulletins were being printed and 
distributed broadcast. It was clear that a part at least of the 
bureaucracy, with the intelligentsia at its head, were already 
mobilising against those who had taken power. 

Perhaps, after all, I thought to myself, the whole thing was 
a mad adventure. How could committees of workmen and 
soldiers, even if they had the passive consent of the war-weary 
and hungry masses, succeed against the whole of the technical 
apparatus of the bureaucracy and of the agents of foreign 
finance? Splendid as was this rebellion of the slaves, as showing 
that there still was hope and courage in the masses, it was 
surely doomed in the face of these tremendous odds. Russia 
could hardly escape the fate of Carthage.... 

On the following day, however (November 10th), there was 
a different feeling in the air. It seemed as if there was, for the 
first time for many months, a political force in the country that 
knew what it wanted. This view was clearly reflected in the 
common talk in the streets. Outside the Circus Modern a large 
crowd had assembled for a meeting, at which delegates from 
the Soviet Congress were going to speak. Groups of lower 
middle-class citizens, the poorer type of student and small shop- 
keeper and all that urban element which in Russia goes under 
the name of meshchaneen were discussing the outlook. No word 
was said about the violent methods by which the Bolsheviks 
had come into power. The deeds which shocked the tender 
feelings of the intellectual did not trouble the realist politician 
of the street. Would they be able to bring food to the towns 
and make an end to the war? That was the question which was 
being asked. The Tsar’s Government could not do it, nor could 
Kerensky’s. “Give these people a chance,” were the words 
I heard coming from all sides. The small shopkeeper class and 
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a large part of the high-collared proletariat, which had been 
bitterly hostile to the Bolsheviks all through the summer, were 
apparently converted for the moment to an attitude of benevo- 
Jent neutrality. 

On the following day (11th) I walked over to the Vassily 
Ostroff and visited the quays, where the steamers came in 
from Kronstadt. At intervals along the embankment little 
patrols of Red Guards, and workmen from the factories, led by 
sailors with red bands round their arms, were standing round 
log fires. Crowds of inquisitive sightseers had come down to 
look at the light cruiser Aurora and the destroyers which were 
flying the red flag, and riding at anchor in the Neva. The 
sailors of Kronstadt and the Red Guards had made the Baltic 
Fleet the fortress of the Revolution. Since they had now come 
out as the strong arm of the new Government, the Petrograd 
meshchaneen was turning out to look at its novel rulers. For 
a long time I watched the groups of Red Guards and sailors 
being interviewed by those who until yesterday, thanks to the 
propaganda of the bourgeois press, used to look upon Bolsheviks 
as monsters, but who now seemed surprised to find that they 
were, after all, human beings. 

Towards evening I went to the Smolny Institute. The Second 
All-Russian Soviet Congress was just at an end, and the 
delegates were departing to all parts of Russia. They were 
being loaded up with large packets of pamphlets, proclama- 
tions and appeals, which they were going to distribute in far- 
off regions, so that the Tartars on the steppes and the fur- 
hunters in Siberia should have news of the great adventure 
in Petrograd—the attempt to create the first workmen’s 
Government in the world. Upstairs in the office of the official 
Soviet organ Izvestia 1 found the Bolsheviks already in 
possession. The Menshevik editor had packed up and was just 
leaving as 1 came in. The Bolshevik leader, Stekloff, was 
engaged in earnest conversation with someone, whom | did not 
know. Axelrod was trying to put some sort of order into a 
pile of papers. Someone else was picking with a bradawl at 
the lock of a drawer, from which the keys had evidently been 
removed by the Mensheviks before they left. Along one side of 
the room Lenin was walking up and down, sunk in deep 
thought. I looked on this scene. ... 

“They have just issued a proclamation, calling on the people 
to recognise only them,” I heard the voice of Stekloff, 
indignantly proclaiming. “Has anyone seen it?” he added. | 
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presumed that he referred to the leaflet issued by the ejected 
Menshevik Soviet leaders earlier in the day. I happened to 
have picked it up in the street, and went across the room to 
Stekloff and gave him a copy. He looked at me. I had spoken 
with him once earlier in the year, but he did not recognise me 
now.... But he took the pamphlet and roared out to someone 
in the next room: “Come over here and write a leader on 
this leaflet.”” A lean individual appeared, took it and began to 
scribble off an article. The first copy of the new Bolshevik 
official Izvestia was in process of coming to light.... 
Already on the following day (November 12th) it was evi- 
dent that a new danger was threatening the Smolny Soviets. 
The Bolshevik /zvestia came out with big headlines: “The 
counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie is raising its head. The 
revolutionary proletariat must know how to answer.” By decree 
of the Petrograd Soviet, all papers, including the middle-class 
ones, were compelled to print this “announcement”.... 
Kerensky, at the head of Cossacks and troops, said to be loyal 
to him, was marching on Petrograd. The force was rumoured 
to number 20,000 and had already reached Tsarskoye Selo. It 
was clear that this was the outside force with which the “Com- 
mittee for the Defence of the Country and of Freedom’* had 
been in touch from the first. The cadet rebellion was planned 
to break out at the moment when Kerensky was nearing Petro- 
grad. It broke out, however, too soon. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee had hopes that Kerensky alone could take Petrograd. 
An enthusiastic member of the Cadet Party, whom I met in the 
morning, assured me quite positively that Kerensky would be 
in the city by evening. I went across the Neva to the “Finland 
side” of the city to look up a friend in one of the metal works 
there. He was not in the shops, which had been closed. All 
hands were called on to volunteer for the front against Kerensky. 
A big meeting was just ending in the yards. A motor transport 
had come with rifles, which were being distributed to the men. 
In the crowd I met my friend. Like all the rest, he was dressed 
in his “‘civies”, but bore a red badge on his fur cap. The motor 
transport, he said, had just come from Sestroretsk, a small town 
on the Finnish frontier, where there were munition works. The 


* This was a_counter-revolutionary organisation formed in Petrograd 
on the night of October 26 (November 7), 1917. On October 29 (Novem- 
ber 11), 1917, the committee headed a rebellion by military officers (ca- 
dets), The rebellion was immediately put down and the committee liqui- 
dated by Soviet power. Ed. 
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Military Revolutionary Committee had made this the central 
depot for the distribution of arms to the Petrograd workmen. 
Motors were passing to and fro between this place and the 
Petrograd factories. Food was being given out too. My friend 
had a large loaf of bread and a sausage. It was all he was to 
get for two days. There was no commissariat for supplying the 
Red Guards with food, he said. 

“But what if you don’t beat Kerensky in two days?” I asked. 
“You will starve up there.” 

“If we don’t beat him to-morrow, we shall hang in any case,” 
came the grim reply. “Kerensky has got the Cossack General 
Krasnoff with him.” 

Then the workmen marched out of the factory yards, singing 
the Internationale, and disappeared in the mist of the winter’s 
day. 

The streets on the Vassily Ostroff and on the south side of 
the Neva were full of armed detachments of Red Guards from 
the factories, marching in the direction of the Tsarskoselsky 
railway station. On passing through the Nevsky Prospect and 
Sadovaya Street the well-dressed middle-class passers-by would 
spit and curse under their breath. They were clearly expecting 
that, in spite of the failure of the Cadet rising on the previous 
day, this new invasion of Cossacks from the front would bring 
them deliverance. But the streams of Red Guards pouring out 
of the factories to the new front completely knocked them off 
their balance. “If only the Germans would come and extermi- 
nate these vermin!” I heard one of them say. It was clearly a 
Red Guard show. The regular soldiers of the garrison, the 
Preobrazhensky, Volhinsky and the Semeonoff regiments were 
for the most part remaining in their barracks. They were inter- 
ested only in one thing—how to get to their villages in the far- 
off parts of the great Russian plain. As usual, the industrial prole- 
tariat, the workers of the factories, were bearing the burden 
and making the sacrifice for the Revolution. The peasant sol- 
diers were only helping the Revolution by their benevolent 
neutrality and by getting in the way as little as possible. In the 
Smolny I found revolutionary chaos reigning. My pass given 
by the Mensheviks no longer sufficed to let me in, and no one 
could be found to give me a new one. Moreover, the Manchester 
Guardian was regarded as a bourgeois organ, and _ therefore 
I was assumed to be a counter-revolutionary.... But fortu- 
nately I met my friend from the Novaya Zhizn who guaranteed 
that I had not come to assassinate the members of the Military 
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Revolutionary Committee, and I was allowed in. During the 
whole of that evening reports arrived from the front. Kerensky 
had advanced almost to Pulkovo—so we heard about five 
o'clock. Krasnoff’s Cossacks, however, were believed to be 
wavering and not wanting to fight. Plenty of propaganda liter- 
ature was wanted on this section of the front. A special leaflet 
offensive should be undertaken! An aeroplane attack with 
revolutionary pamphlet bombs was to be made! The hastily 
organised press department of the Jzvestia got busy, and in 
half an hour a couple of transport autos rolled off to the front 
with the required spiritual ammunition. 

It was already clear to me that the Bolshevik Military Rev- 
olutionary Committee was not in control of an army in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The Red Guard detachments were 
very largely independent of one another, electing their own 
commanders, and removing them whenever the rank and file 
saw fit. The following scene in the corridor of the Smolny 
during these hours will suffice to show what I mean. Said a 
member of the Military Revolutionary Committee, formerly 
a leader-writer in one of the Bolshevik organs, to a Red Guard: 
“You must bring your men to the Committee’s headquarters 
at Pulkovo and await instructions.” “But the men refuse to go, 
till they have had a night’s rest, and then they want to go in 
the Krasnoye Selo direction, because there is another detach- 
ment from the same factory there,” said the Red Guard. “They 
have threatened to elect another commander if these wishes 
are not fulfilled,” he added. ‘But, Comrade,” said the member 
of the Committee, “do understand that the safety of the Rev- 
olution is at stake. You really must persuade your men that it 
is imperative to beat Kerensky away from Petrograd. Please 
go and tell them that the Committee will regard it as endanger- 
ing the Revolution if the Pulkovo front is not at once strength- 
ened.” 

The Red Guard promised and went off to his men. This was 
the sort of military force which Lenin had to guide and direct 
in these days.... 

On the following day (November 13th) Smolny announced 
triumphantly that Kerensky had retreated in disorder from 
Pulkovo. The Red Guard commanders had evidently persuaded 
their men to go to their appointed places to defend the Rev- 
olution. The leaflet offensive had clearly had effect upon the 
Cossacks, who, according to communications, were now frater- 
nising with the Red Guards and asking for transport to enable 
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them to get home to the “Quiet Don”. Kerensky was a fugitive, 
Krasnoff a prisoner, to be set free on parole, for the workers 
were good-hearted, even to the hirelings of their class enemies.* 
The Petrograd workers had now shown themselves capable 
of great deeds.... So all that Kerensky could do was to get 
together a few officers and Socialist-Revolutionary delegates 
of the Right—those who had been elected six months before, 
and had been careful to avoid re-election since. These had 
moved heaven and earth to get their rank and file to march on 
Petrograd, but they had failed.... 

But what was happening outside Petrograd over the length 
and breadth of the vast Russian plain? During the next three 
days news began to trickle through to me. On the evening of 
the 15th I met an army doctor, who had just come up from the 
south-west front. He had passed Moscow on the night of the 
14th by the loop line around the city. Heavy artillery firing 
could be heard and gun-flashes seen in the direction of the 
Kremlin. The Cadets and Officers Corps, under the direction 
of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, had entrenched them- 
selves in the Kremlin with plenty of ammunition and supplies. 
The Moscow Soviet, which had had for some weeks now a Left 
Majority, sent an ultimatum demanding the disarming of the 
cadets. This was refused. The Soviet therefore directed mili- 
tary operations from the old Government house on the Skobeleff 
Square against the Kremlin.... It was not till November 16th 
that we heard that the Cadets and Officers Corps had capitu- 
lated to the Moscow Soviet and that the red flag waved on 
the Bell Tower of Ivan. 

In most of the towns of Central Russia the local workers’ 
and soldiers’ Soviets waited till they received the news that 
Petrograd was definitely in the hands of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee before they removed Kerensky’s agents and 
assumed authority openly. In some places, however, the local 
Soviets anticipated Petrograd. This was particularly the case 
in Kazan and in the Central Asia cities, where the garrison 
and Red Guards were already in power on November 5th. 
From all the reports that I received, it was clear that the action 
of the revolutionaries in Petrograd was only a reflection of 
what was going on in the rest of Russia in different forms and 
under different conditions. ... 


* Six months later Krasnoff joined the Germans and set up a hostile 
government on the Don to fight the Bolsheviks. 
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Lenin, in fact, seemed to be pretty well isolated. But, as 
has so frequently happened in the course of the Russian 
Revolution, the penetrating foresight of this great man pointed 
the way along which the Revolution would go through the fog 
which obscured the vision of other smaller men around him. 
Lenin was openly contemptuous of the power of the Cadets 
and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries to organise a peasant 
sabotage of the northern industrial centres, and, as the proceed- 
ings of the Second All-Russian Peasants’ Conference, which 
met in Petrograd at this time, showed, his estimate was not 
far from the truth. ... 

An alliance came into being between the Bolshevik workmen 
and soldiers of the towns and the proletarian and “middle 
peasant” elements of the northern and central provinces. 
Lenin’s tactics had won.... Fortified thus, they would be able 
much more easily to withstand the sabotage of the intellectuals 
in the Government Departments, and finally to break it. The 
lesson of the week ending November 24th was, that Lenin has 
remained victorious on the field. By refusing to compromise at 
a moment when compromise could only have meant abdication, 
he had carried off the laurels of victory. 


Fa Lo % 


In the meantime steps were taken to prepare for a short- 
term armistice at the front. On the evening of November 20th* 
I was present in the Smolny at a sitting of the Central Soviet 
Executive, elected by the Congress, which had just dispersed. 
As I arrived in the hall Lenin was speaking about the instruc- 
tions which the People’s Commissars proposed to give out to 
the soldiers’ committees at the front, for initiating armistice 
negotiations. It was proposed that the delegates of the rank 
and file should get into touch with similar soldiers’ councils 
among the enemy’s troops, and, if such did not exist, with the 
enemy’s commanding officers and staffs. This was to be done 
because the Russian officers of the General Staff in Mogilieff 
could not be relied upon to carry out instructions from Petrograd. 
Lenin read a telegram from General Dukhonin in reply to 
one sent from the People’s Commissars, instructing him to draw 
up conditions for a general armistice. In this reply Dukhonin 


* Obviously a slip of the pen; should read: November 23rd (see 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 315-18).—Ed. 
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had said that it was impossible to draw up plans without the 
consent of the Allies. That, said Lenin, was the best proof 
that they must regard the officers of the staff as agents of the 
Allied capitalists, and that they must rely on the soldiers in the 
trenches if they were to get anything done at all. They were 
not, he said, going to make a separate armistice, until the 
Allies had sent their replies to the radio of November 20th, 
but the front committees of the soldiers were in the meantime 
to prepare the conditions and get in touch with the Germans. 
By this action it was also hoped to undermine the authority of 
the German officers and encourage the sense of comradeship 
between the Russian and German soldiers. 

A young lieutenant from the front was put up by the Left 
S.R.s to reply to Lenin. Although the Left S.R.s in general 
objected to over-centralisation and frequently accused the 
Bolsheviks of bureaucratic tendencies, on this occasion they 
took the line that soldiers’ committees of the rank and file were 
not competent to deal with such matters, which must be 
worked out by a central body. Lenin dealt kindly with the 
“intellectual muddle-heads of the Revolution”, as he called 
them. His powers of gentle persuasion were seen at their best 
that night in his reply to the Left S.R. representative. One 
began to see the essence of his greatness as a tactician—his 
power of getting opponents to accept most radical and contro- 
versial points by making valueless concessions to them on 
others. He carried the Central Executive with him that night. 
All opposition was disarmed by eleven o’clock. The Left S.R. 
colleagues in the Government were satisfied, the soldiers’ dele- 
gates from the front were given a sense of their importance 
as armistice negotiators in the field of international politics, 
and, lastly, the People’s Commissars acquired a hold over 
the whole rank and file organisation of the army, whereby 
they hoped to prevent a disorderly demobilisation and untold 
chaos. 

On the following day (November 21st) the press published 
the reply of the Allied Military Missions to the wireless mes- 
sage, inviting the Allies to participate in an armistice and a 
general peace. The reply was clearly a calculated insult. It 
was addressed not to the Foreign or War Commissariat of the 
Soviet Government at all, but to General Dukhonin at the 
Staff, who was known to be fighting the soldiers’ committees. 
It laconically stated that any attempt on the part of Russia to 
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make peace would bring most serious consequences to Russia. 
This was followed by a statement from the American Red 
Cross, dissociating itself from this démarche and saying that 
the American Government had no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of Russia.... 

On November 23rd I went to the Foreign Office and found 
the Soviet Commissars busy with the safes. They had at last 
got the keys, the absence of which had been preventing them 
from getting at the secret treaties. This had not mattered until 
now. But as soon as it was clear that the ruling classes of the 
Allied countries were definitely going to boycott the Soviets, 
it became urgently necessary to secure a weapon of defence. 
The best moral weapon that could be found was open di- 
plomacy. The keys had been found with an old Foreign Office 
official, who had after a few days come back to work. He was 
brought to the room where the safes were, and was told that he 
must open the safes and explain their contents. He expressed 
his readiness to open them as soon as the Commissars made 
it clear that they were in possession of real power. “For,” 
he said, “I have served Russia for thirty years, and must 
serve whatever party possesses enough authority to speak 
in her name.” With these words he opened the safes. On the 
following days the Izvestia published the first of the secret 
treaties. 

What a change the walls of the Russian Foreign Office had 
witnessed in these days! I remembered that two years previ- 
ously, in the beautiful room overlooking the Winter Palace 
Square, with its French eighteenth-century chairs and tables 
and its portraits of the Romanoff Tsars and Tsaritzas on the 
wall, I had interviewed M. Sazonoff, when he was Nicholas II’s 
Foreign Minister. We had spoken about possible reforms in 
Russia. Yes, the Minister had said, they were possible, even 
perhaps inevitable, provided that they remained within the 
bounds of Russia’s traditions. There could be no question of 
anything far-reaching till the war was at an end and Germany 
beaten. ... “Meanwhile there is only one thing that will save 
our people, and that is loyalty to their ancient traditions.” As 
I looked at the chair where Sazonoff had sat, I wondered what 
he would say now. The Romanoffs were gone, Kerensky had 
gone, and what had become of the traditions? ... 

In the next room the Soviet Commissars were busy sorting 
over the documents and secret treaties, which Sazonoff and the 
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Allied Ambassadors had drawn up and signed on behalf of 
their Governments.... These, perhaps, were the “ancient 
traditions” to which M. Sazonoff was referring! There could 
be no doubt that the Soviet Commissars were making short 
work of them by the simple medium of publicity. 

From the balcony of the Foreign Office a great red banner 
was flying in the winter wind. On it were inscribed the words, 
“Long live peace”. The whole atmosphere of the place gave 
the impression that the Russian revolutionaries had seriously 
entered upon a struggle for peace. ... 


My Reminiscences of the Russian 
Revolution, London, 1921 


M. PHILIPS PRICE 


BLUE BLOOD AND BOLSHEVISM 


An Open Letter to the Workers of Gloucester, and 
One of Interest to Workers Everywhere* 


WHAT I SAW IN RUSSIA 
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In the year before the war, chance brought 
me on visits to Russia, and from the first I 
had developed a half romantic interest in 
that great unknown Eastern land. I had a 
vague idea that a great eruption would 
sooner or later come in Russia. The eco- 
nomic conditions there were ripe for great 
changes. There was a complete absence of 
hampering traditions among the masses. The 
vitality and newness of the land helped to 
make a clean sweep of the Augean stables 
easier than anywhere else. 


* This letter, written on December 22, 1919, was 
received by E. Bywater, Chairman of the Gloucester 
branch of the Independent Labour Party, and read 
at a mass meeting in Gloucester. It was published 
in a local newspaper and then issued as a separate 
pamphlet.—Ed. 


In the periodical reports that I sent to the newspapers whose 
special correspondent at the outbreak of the war I was in Russia, 
I endeavoured faithfully to trace the developments in the coun- 
try, in spite of the Tsarist censor and its ally, the British censor 
—interested of course in hiding the truth. 

The March Revolution* and the subsequent one in October 
justified all that I had said, and during the summer of 1917 
I witnessed the beginning of that titanic struggle of the Russian 
workers and peasants for bread, land, and control over their 
own destiny. 

It began to be increasingly clear that the struggle of the 
Russian Soviets for peace, bread, and land was nothing else 
but an attempt to save the Russian workers and peasants from 
becoming the slaves of the same stock-jobbers, concesstonaires, 
capitalists, parvenues, and landlords, which have created the 
Lloyd George Coalition on the ruins of the old Liberal and 
Conservative caucus, and which is aiming at world hegemony 
by suppressing the workers not only in England but in all 
Europe, and in a great part of Asia. 

Meanwhile, the growing exhaustion of the German masses 
made it necessary for the Prussian war lords to conclude peace 
with the much-hated Soviet Republic. During the tragic time, 
when the Soviet Republic was bound down by the cruel Brest- 
Litovsk peace, I strained every nerve to reach the ears of 
British Labour with a view to securing its sympathy and aid 
for the struggling Workers’ Republic. 

I knew that, if the Russian Revolution went under, vast booty 
would fall into the hands of the banking and business syn- 
dicates of Western Europe. The English, French, and German 
capitalists would then be able on their own terms to exploit 
the raw materials of two continents, starve their home markets 
and flood the world with the products of sweated labour. 

British Labour has therefore a direct interest in saving the 
Russian Workers’ Republic, for it alone stands in the way of 
the Western European slave-driver and his complete hegemony 
of the world, but the military authorities and the censors pre- 
vented nine-tenths of my appeals to British Labour from 
reaching its destination. Only a few distorted messages during 
the summer of 1918 ever got through. 

The inevitable happened, and the London, Paris, and New 
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York Stock Exchanges began a war on the Russian Soviet 
Republic. I did not hesitate one moment in my duty in this 
crisis. In Moscow I and my friend, M. Jacques Sadoul, from 
the French Military Mission, secured evidence on every side 
that agents of the Allied Governments were hatching dynamite 
and counter-revolutionary plots against the safety of the 
Workers’ Republic. We raised our voices in protest. 

But not content with this, the Allied Rulers sent British 
workmen in soldiers’ uniforms to shoot down the Russian work- 
men and peasants. Now I knew our comrades well enough 
to know that if they had been properly informed about the 
Soviet Republic they would have refused to commit this crime. 
I therefore spared no effort to explain by every method I 
could find that the Russian workers and peasants were friends 
of British Labour and the bitterest enemies of Prussian militar- 
ism. Sadoul and I backed our arguments by facts, which came 
into our possession, and because we knew too much about the 
doings of the Allied Governments and their agents in Russia to 
be pleasant for certain people in London and Paris, and because 
we were not afraid to speak about them, we were treated 
as if we were outside the law, and an unprecedented campaign 
of lies and calumny was set on foot against us. 

But through all this time I never once have given up hope, 
for I knew that as soon as the British working man could get 
to know the truth, he would make short work of the rascals who 
were responsible for the Russian adventure. 

During this terrible time in Russia, after the Allied interven- 
tion, I was completely cut off from my friends in England, I 
was held, as it were, fast in a trap. If I had gone to Archangel 
I should have been seized by the British military authorities 
and made to fight against my Russian friends, and I decided 
that I would sooner face the firing squad than commit such 
an act of cowardice and treachery. 

On the other hand, if I tried to get back to England through 
a neutral Scandinavian country, I should have had to pass 
through territory occupied by the Germans, and I declined to 
go on my knees to the Prussian militarists and ask them for a 
visa to my passport. I decided therefore to stand by the Soviet 
Republic in its hour of bitterest trial and sink or swim with it. 
But I was cut off from England. 

The newspaper for which I had been working was compelled, 
under pressure from the authorities, to cease further connection 
with me. My money began to give out. I had to find other means 
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of earning my living in order to prevent myself from starving, 
and did so by translating Russian documents in the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs in Moscow. 

I also wrote odd articles in the Soviet Press, and in these 
articles I endeavoured to explain to the Russians that the British 
Government was not British Labour, and that they must never 
forget the latter. Things got worse. I had to live through the 
terrible famine caused by the Czechoslovak rebellion, which was 
financed and plotted by the agents of the Allied Military Mis- 
sions and aimed at cutting off Central Russia from its last 
wheat region on the Volga. 

For weeks I ate only potato skins and salt fish. I forgot the 
taste of bread, and my clothes began to hang in rags from my 
back. Several times when I went to fetch potatoes from a village 
near Moscow, my knees gave way from weakness due to famine, 
and I had to throw away half my load. 

But through all this I never lost faith or hope in the British 
working man, although British shells were killing my Russian 
friends in Archangel and British warships were bombarding 
the Red fortress of Kronstadt and killing Russian women and 
children. For I knew that the heart of England was sound and 
that it would one day settle accounts with the criminals respon- 
sible for the British intervention in Russia. 

Now I venture to say that none could have lived through 
two Russian Revolutions without feeling that they are the first 
acts of a great world drama. Everywhere one sees the popula- 
tions of Europe and America mobilising into two great class 
camps, while all petty, so-called “democratic” middle-class 
parties are being swept away like chaff before the wind. Nay, 
more, for the Liberals and so-called “democrats” are not now 
merely the tools of the capitalists and reactionaries, but are 
becoming daily more and more their direct agents. 

The Koltchaks in Russia, the Ludendorffs in Germany, the 
Northcliffes in England, are bound in order to secure their 
power, to cover their imperialist designs for the exploitation of 
the labouring masses with high sounding phrases about “demo- 
cracy.” It no longer pays to advocate Tsarism or Kaiserism 
outright. It is difficult in these days to extol the House of Lords 
or justify war-profiteering. 

Today the propertied classes of Europe, defeated in frontal 
attacks, are trying to carry their enemies’ position by flanking 
moves. They are attempting to capture the apparatus of Parlia- 
ments, of the State Executive, and, above all, of the Labour 
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Conciliation Boards, and to use them as instruments to main- 
tain their class hegemony. And they do this to a large extent 
by dividing the ranks of the workers, by leading them astray 
in meaningless phrases, by setting them against one another, 
by mystifying them, and by exploiting their simplicity and 
their naivity.... 

On the other hand, it is daily becoming clearer that the 
workers of Europe are gradually beginning to see that there 
can be no political or social democracy till there is industrial 
democracy, and that for the attaining of this end all methods, 
including that of direct action, must be used. Wherever we 
look in Europe we see the same development. It may be a 
decade or even 50 years before the new Socialist State becomes 
a reality; but our victory is as inevitable as the rising of the 
sun at dawn. 


Blue Blood and Bolshevism. 

An Open Letter to the Workers of 
Gloucester, and One of Interest to 
Workers Everywhere from M. Philips 
Price, Gloucester, 1920 


JOHN REED 


John REED, an American journalist, came to Russia 
in 1917 as a correspondent of the American 
Left-Socialist magazine Masses. He was present 
at the Second and Third All-Russian Congresses of 
Soviets. 

In April 1918, John Reed returned to the U.S.A.; 
he was one of the founders of the American Com- 
munist Party. At the close of 1919, he came to Rus- 
sia again. He was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
(Excerpts) 


THE COMING STORM 


Stormy was the all-night meeting of the 
Petrograd Soviet the 30th of October, at 
which I was present. The “moderate” Social- 
ist intellectuals, officers, members of Army 
Committees, the Tsay-ee-kah,* were there 
in force. Against them rose up workmen, 
peasants and common soldiers, passionate 
and simple. 

A peasant told of the disorders in Tver, 
which he said were caused by the arrest of 
the Land Committees. “This Kerensky is 
nothing but a shield to the pomieshtchiki 
(landowners),” he cried. ... 

A machinist from the Putilov works de- 
scribed how the superintendents were closing 
down the departments one by one on the 
pretext that there was no fuel or raw materi- 
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als. The Factory-Shop Committee, he declared, had discovered 
huge hidden supplies. 

“It is a provocatzia,” said he. “They want to starve us—or 
drive us to violence!” 

Among the soldiers one began, “Comrades! I bring you 
greetings from the place where men are digging their graves 
and call them trenches!” 

Then arose a tall, gaunt young soldier, with flashing eyes, met 
with a roar of welcome. It was Tchudnovsky, reported killed in 
the July fighting, and now risen from the dead. 

“The soldier masses no longer trust their officers. Even the 
Army Committees, who refused to call a meeting of our Soviet, 
betrayed us. ... 

“The officers, and especially the Mensheviki and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, are trying deliberately to cripple the Bolsheviki. 
Our papers are not allowed to circulate in the trenches. Our 
speakers are arrested—” 

“Why don’t you speak about the lack of bread?” shouted 
another soldier. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone,” answered Tchudnov- 
sky, sternly. ... 

Followed him an officer, delegate from the Vitebsk Soviet, 
a Menshevik oboronetz. “It isn’t the question of who has the 
power. The trouble is not with the Government, but with the 
war ... and the war must be won before any change—” At 
this, hoots and ironical cheers. “These Bolshevik agitators are 
demagogues!” The hall rocked with laughter. “Let us for a 
moment forget the class struggle—” But he got no farther. A 
voice yelled, “Don’t you wish you would!” 

Petrograd presented a curious spectacle in those days. In the 
factories the committee-rooms were filled with stacks of rifles, 
couriers came and went, the Red Guard drilled.... In all the 
barracks meetings every night, and all day long interminable 
hot arguments. On the streets the crowds thickened toward 
gloomy evening, pouring in slow voluble tides up and down the 
Nevsky, fighting for the newspapers. .. . 

At Smolny there were strict guards at the door and the 
outer gates, demanding everybody’s pass. The committee- 
rooms buzzed and hummed all day and all night, hundreds of 
soldiers and workmen slept on the floor, wherever they could 
find room. Upstairs in the great hall a thousand people crowded 
to the uproarious sessions of the Petrograd Soviet. 

Gambling clubs functioned hectically from dusk to dawn, 
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with champagne flowing and stakes of twenty thousand rubles. 
In the centre of the city at night prostitutes in jewels and 
expensive furs walked up and down, crowded the cafés..... 
Monarchist plots, German spies, smugglers hatching 
schemes. ... 
And in the rain, the bitter chill, the great throbbing city 
under grey skies rushing faster and faster toward—what? 


THE FALL OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Wednesday, November 7th, I rose very late. The noon 
cannon boomed from Peter-Paul as I went down the Nevsky. 
It was a raw, chill day. In front of the State Bank some soldiers 
with fixed bayonets were standing at the closed gates. 

“What side do you belong to?” I asked. “The Government?” 

“No more Government,” one answered with a grin, “Slava 
Bogu! Glory to God!” That was all I could get out of him.... 

The street-cars were running on the Nevsky, men, women 
and small boys hanging on every projection. Shops were open, 
and there seemed even less uneasiness among the street crowds 
than there had been the day before. A whole crop of new 
appeals against insurrection had blossomed out on the walls 
during the night—to the peasants, to the soldiers at the front, 
to the workmen of Petrograd. ... 

I bought a copy of Rabotchi Put, the only newspaper which 
seemed on sale, and a little Jater paid a soldier fifty kopeks 
for a second-hand copy of Dien. The Bolshevik paper, printed 
on large-sized sheets in the conquered office of the Russkaya 
Uolia, had huge headlines: “All Power—To the Soviets of 
Workers, Soldiers and Peasants! Peace! Bread! Land!” ... 

The Military Hotel at the corner of St. Isaac’s Square was 
picketed by armed sailors. In the lobby were many of the smart 
young officers, walking up and down or muttering together; 
the sailors wouldn’t let them leave. ... 

Suddenly came the sharp crack of a rifle outside, followed 
by a scattered burst of firing. I ran out. Something unusual was 
going on around the Mariinsky Palace, where the Council of 
the Russian Republic met. Diagonally across the wide square 
shad drawn a line of soldiers, rifles ready, staring at the hotel 
roof. 

“Provocatzia! Shot at us!” snapped one, while another went 
running toward the door. 
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At the western corner of the Palace lay a big armoured car 
with a red flag flying from it, newly lettered in red paint: 
“S.R.S.D.” (Soviet Rabotchikh Soldatskikh Deputatov); all the 
guns trained toward St. Isaac’s. A barricade had been heaped 
up across the mouth of Novaya Ulitza—boxes, barrels, an old 
bed-spring, a wagon. A pile of lumber barred the end of the 
Moika quay. Short logs from a neighbouring woodpile were 
being built up along the front of the building to form breast- 
works. ... 

“Ts there going to be any fighting?” I asked. 

“Soon, soon,” answered a soldier, nervously. “Go away, 
comrade, you'll get hurt. They will come from that direction,” 
pointing toward the Admiralty. 

“Who will?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you, brother,” he answered, and spat. 

Before the door of the Palace was a crowd of soldiers and 
sailors. A sailor was telling of the end of the Council of the 
Russian Republic. “We walked in there,” he said, “and filled 
all the doors with comrades. I went up to the counter-revolu- 
tionist Kornilovitz who sat in the president’s chair. ‘No more 
Council,’ I says. ‘Run along home now!’ ” 

There was laughter. ... 

We went toward the Winter Palace by way of the Admiral- 
teisky. All the entrances to the Palace Square were closed by 
sentries, and a cordon of troops stretched clear across the 
western end, besieged by an uneasy throng of citizens. Except 
for far-away soldiers who seemed to be carrying wood out of 
the Palace courtyard and piling it in front of the main gateway, 
everything was quiet. 

We couldn’t make out whether the sentries were pro-Govern- 
ment or pro-Soviet. Our papers from Smolny had no effect, 
however, so we approached another part of the line with an 
important air and showed our American passports, saying 
“Official business!” and shouldered through. At the door of 
the Palace the same old shveitzari, in their brass-buttoned blue 
uniforms with the red-and-gold collars, politely took our coats 
and hats, and we went upstairs. In the dark, gloomy corridor, 
stripped of its tapestries, a few old attendants were lounging 
about, and in front of Kerensky’s door a young officer paced 
up and down, gnawing his moustache. We asked if we could 
interview the Minister-president. He bowed and clicked his 
heels. 

“No, I am sorry,” he replied in French. “Alexander Feodo- 
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rovitch is extremely occupied just now....” He looked at us 
for a moment. “In fact, he is not here. ...” 

‘Where is he?” 

“He has gone to the Front. And do you know, there wasn’t 
enough gasoline for his automobile. We had to send to the 
English Hospital and borrow some.” 

“Are the Ministers here?” 

“They are meeting in some room—I don’t know where.” 

‘Are the Bolsheviki coming?” 

“Of course. Certainly, they are coming. I expect a telephone 
call every minute to say that they are coming. But we are 
ready. We have yunkers* in the front of the Palace. Through 
that door there.” 

“Can we go in there?” 

“No. Certainly not. It is not permitted.” Abruptly he shook 
hands all around and walked away. We turned to the forbidden 
door, set in a temporary partition dividing the hall and locked 
on the outside. On the other side were voices, and somebody 
laughing. Except for that the vast spaces of the old Palace 
were silent as the grave. An old shveitzar ran up. “No, barin, 
you must not go in there.” 

“Why is the door locked?” 

“To keep the soldiers in,” he answered. After a few minutes 
he said something about having a glass of tea and went back 
up the hall. We unlocked the door. 

Just inside a couple of soldiers stood on guard, but they said 
nothing. At the end of the corridor was a large, ornate room 
with gilded cornices and enormous crystal lustres, and beyond 
it several smaller ones, wainscoted with dark wood. On both 
sides of the parquetted floor lay rows of dirty mattresses and 
blankets, upon which occassional soldiers were stretched out; 
everywhere was a litter of cigarette-butts, bits of bread, cloth, 
and empty bottles with expensive French labels. More and 
more soldiers, with the red shoulder-straps of the yunker- 
schools, moved about in a stale atmosphere of tobacco-smoke 
and unwashed humanity. One had a bottle of white Burgundy, 
evidently filched from the cellars of the Palace. They looked 
at us with astonishment as we marched past, through room 
after room, until at last we came out into a series of great 
state-salons, fronting their long and dirty windows on the 
Square. The walls were covered with huge canvases in massive 
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gilt frames—historical battle-scenes. ... “12 October 1812” and 
“6 November 1812” and “16/28 August 1813”.... One had a 
gash across the upper right-hand corner. 

The place was all a huge barrack, and evidently had been 
for weeks, from the look of the floor and walls. Machine-guns 
were mounted on window-sills, rifles stacked between the 
mattresses. ... 

For a while we stood at the window, looking down on the 
Square before the Palace, where three companies of long- 
coated yunkers were drawn up under arms, being harangued 
by a tall, energetic-looking officer I recognised as Stankievitch, 
chief Military Commissar of the Provisional Government. 
After a few minutes two of the companies shouldered arms 
with a clash, barked three sharp shouts, and went swinging off 
across the Square, disappearing through the Red Arch* into the 
quiet city. 

“They are going to capture the Telephone Exchange,” said 
some one. Three cadets stood by us, and we fell into conversa- 
tion. They said they had entered the schools from the ranks, 
and gave their names—Robert Olev, Alexei Vasilienko and 
Erni Sachs, an Estonian. But now they didn’t want to be officers 
any more, because officers were very unpopular. They didn’t 
seem to know what to do, as a matter of fact, and it was plain 
that they were not happy. 

But soon they began to boast. “If the Bolsheviki come we 
shall show them how to fight. They do not dare to fight, they 
are cowards. But if we should be overpowered, well, every man 
keeps one bullet for himself... .” 

At this point there was a burst of rifle-fire not far off. Out 
on the Square all the people began to run, falling flat on their 
faces, and the izvoshtchiki, standing on the corners, galloped 
in every direction. Inside all was uproar, soldiers running here 
and there, grabbing up guns, rifle-belts and shouting, “Here 
they come! Here they come!” ... But in a few minutes it quieted 
down again. The izvoshtchiki came back, the people lying down 
stood up. Through the Red Arch appeared the yunkers, marching 
a little out of step, one of them supported by two comrades. 

It was getting late when we left the Palace. The sentries in 
the Square had all disappeared. The great semi-circle of 
Government buildings seemed deserted. We went into the 
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Hotel France for dinner, and right in the middle of soup the 
waiter, very pale in the face, came up and insisted that we 
move to the main dining-room at the back of the house, because 
they were going to put out the lights in the café. “There will 
be much shooting,” he said. 

When we came out on the Morskaya again it was quite dark, 
except for one flickering street-light on the corner of the 
Nevsky. Under this stood a big armoured automobile, with 
racing engine and oil-smoke pouring out of it. A small boy 
had climbed up the side of the thing and was looking down the 
barrel of a machine gun. Soldiers and sailors stood around, 
evidently waiting for something. We walked back up to the 
Red Arch, where a knot of soldiers was gathered staring at 
the brightly-lighted Winter Palace and talking in loud tones. 

“No, comrades,” one was saying. “How can we shoot at 
them? The Women’s Battalion is in there—they will say we 
have fired on Russian women.” 

As we reached the Nevsky again another armoured car came 
around the corner, and a man poked his head out of the turret- 
top. 

“Come on!” he yelled. “Let’s go on through and attack!” 

The driver of the other car came over, and shouted so as 
to be heard above the roaring engine. “The Committee says 
ic wait. They have got artillery behind the wood-piles in 
there. <5 

Here the street-cars had stopped running, few people passed, 
and there were no lights; but a few blocks away we could see 
the trams, the crowds, the lighted shop-windows and the 
electric signs of the moving-picture shows—life going on as 
usual. We had tickets to the Ballet at the Mariinsky Theatre— 
all the theatres were open—but it was too exciting out of 
doors.... 

In the darkness we stumbled over lumber-piles barricading 
the Police Bridge, and before the Stroganov Palace made out 
some soldiers wheeling into position a three-inch field-gun. 
Men in various uniforms were coming and going in an aimless 
way, and doing a great deal of talking.... 

Up the Nevsky the whole city seemed to be out promenading. 
On every corner immense crowds were massed around a core 
of hot discussion. Pickets of a dozen soldiers with fixed bayonets 
lounged at the street-crossings, red-faced old men in rich fur 
coats shook their fists at them, smartly-dressed women screamed 
epithets; the soldiers argued feebly, with embarrassed 
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grins.... Armoured cars went up and down the street, named 
after the first Tsars—Oleg, Rurik, Svietoslav—and daubed with 
huge red letters, “R.S.D.R.P.” (Rossiskaya Sotsial-Demokra- 
teetcheskaya Rabotchaya Partia).* At the Mikhailovsky a man 
appeared with an armful of newspapers, and was immediately 
stormed by frantic people, offering a rouble, five roubles, ten 
roubles, tearing at each other like animals. It was Rabotchi 
i Soldat, announcing the victory of the Proletarian Revolution, 
the liberation of the Bolsheviki still in prison, calling upon the 
Army front and rear for support ... a feverish little sheet of 
four pages, running to enormous type, containing no news.... 


* * * 


The massive facade of Smolny blazed with lights as we 
drove up, and from every street converged upon it streams of 
hurrying shapes dim in the gloom. Automobiles and motorcy- 
cles came and went; an enormous elephant-coloured armoured 
automobile, with two red flags flying from the turret, lumbered 
out with screaming siren. It was cold, and at the outer gate 
the Red Guards had built themselves a bonfire. At the inner 
gate, too, there was a blaze, by the light of which the sentries 
slowly spelled out our passes and looked us up and down. The 
canvas covers had been taken off the four rapid-fire guns on 
each side of the doorway, and the ammunition-belts hung 
snake-like from their breeches. A dun herd of armoured cars 
stood under the trees in the court-yard, engines going. The 
long, bare, dimly-illuminated halls roared with the thunder of 
feet, calling, shouting. ... There was an atmosphere of reckless- 
ness. A crowd came pouring down the staircase, workers in 
black blouses and round black fur hats, many of them with guns 
slung over their shoulders, soldiers in rough dirt-coloured coats 
and grey fur shapki pinched flat... . 

Carried along by the eager wave of men we were swept 
into the right hand entrance,** opening into a great bare vaulted 
room, the cellar of the East wing, from which issued a maze of 
corridors and staircases. A number of huge packing cases stood 
about, and upon these the Red Guards and soldiers fell furi- 
ously battering them open with the butts of their rifles, and 
pulling out carpets, curtains, linen, porcelain plates, glass- 
ware.... One man went strutting around with a bronze clock 
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perched on his shoulder; another found a plume of ostrich 
feathers, which he stuck in his hat. The looting was just begin- 
ning when somebody cried, “Comrades! Don’t touch anything! 
Don’t take anything! This is the property of the People!” 
Immediately twenty voices were crying, “Stop! Put every- 
thing back! Don’t take anything! Property of the People!” 
Many hands dragged the spoilers down. Damask and tapestry 
were snatched from the arms of those who had them; two men 
took away the bronze clock. Roughly and hastily the things 
were crammed back in their cases, and self-appointed sentinels 
stood guard. It was all utterly spontaneous. Through corridors 
and up staircases the cry could be heard growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance, “Revolutionary discipline! Property of 
the People. ...” 

We crossed back over to the left entrance, in the West wing. 
There order was also being established. “Clear the Palace!” 
bawled a Red Guard, sticking his head through an inner door. 
“Come, comrades, let’s show that we’re not thieves and bandits. 
Everybody out of the Palace except the Commissars, until we 
get sentries posted.” 

Two Red Guards, a soldier and an officer, stood with revol- 
vers in their hands. Another soldier sat at a table behind them, 
with pen and paper. Shouts of “All out! All out!” were heard 
far and near within, and the Army began to pour through the 
door, jostling, expostulating, arguing. As each man appeared 
he was seized by the self-appointed committee, who went 
through his pockets and looked under his coat. Everything that 
was plainly not his property was taken away, the man at the 
table noted it on his paper, and it was carried into a little 
room.... All talking at once the committee explained that 
stealing was not worthy of the people’s champions; often those 
who had been caught turned around and began to help go 
through the rest of the comrades. 

Yunkers came out, in bunches of three or four.... There 
was no violence done, although the yunkers were terrified. They 
too had their pockets full of small plunder. It was carefully 
noted down by the scribe, and piled in the little room. ... The 
yunkers were disarmed. “Now, will you take up arms against 
the People any more?” demanded clamouring voices. 

“No,” answered the yunkers, one by one. Whereupon they 
were allowed to go free. 

We asked if we might go inside. The committee was doubtful, 
but the big Red Guard answered firmly that it was forbidden. 
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“Who are you anyway?” he asked. “How do I know that you 
are not all Kerenskys?”’.. . 

“Pazhal’st’, tovarishtchi! Way, Comrades!” A soldier and a 
Red Guard appeared in the door, waving the crowd aside, and 
other guards with fixed bayonets. After them followed single 
file half a dozen men in civilian dress—the members of the 
Provisional Government.... They passed in silence; the 
victorious insurrectionists crowded to see, but there. were only 
a few angry mutterings. It was only later that we learned how 
the people in the street wanted to lynch them, and shots were 
fired—but the sailors brought them safely to Peter-Paul.... 

In the meanwhile unrebuked we walked into the Palace. 
There was still a great deal of coming and going, of exploring 
new-found apartments in the vast edifice, of searching for 
hidden garrisons of yunkers which did not exist. We went 
upstairs and wandered through room after room. This part of 
the Palace had been entered also by other detachments from 
the side of the Neva. The paintings, statues, tapestries and rugs 
of the great state apartments were unharmed; in the offices, 
however, every desk and cabinet had been ransacked, the papers 
scattered over the floor. ... 

The old Palace servants in their blue and red and gold 
uniforms stood nervously about, from force of habit repeating, 
“You can’t go in there, barin! It is forbidden—” We penetrated 
at length to the gold and malachite chamber with crimson 
brocade hanging where the Ministers had been in session all 
that day and night, and where the shveitzari had betrayed 
them to the Red Guards. The long table covered with green 
baize was just as they had left it, under arrest. Before each 
empty seat was pen and ink and paper; the papers were 
scribbled over with beginnings of plans of action, rough drafts 
of proclamations and manifestos. Most of these were scratched 
out, as their futility became evident, and the rest of the sheet 
covered with absent-minded geometrical designs, as the writers 
sat despondently listening while Minister after Minister 
proposed chimerical schemes. I took one of these scribbled pages, 
in the handwriting of Konovalov, which read, “The Provisional 
Government appeals to all classes to support the Provisional 
Government—” 

All this time, it must be remembered, although the Winter 
Palace was surrounded, the Government was in constant com- 
munication with the Front and with provincial Russia. The 
Bolsheviki had captured the Ministry of War early in the morn- 
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ing, but they did not know of the military telegraph office in 
the attic, nor of the private telephone line connecting it with 
the Winter Palace. In that attic a young officer sat all day, 
pouring out over the country a flood of appeals and proclama- 
tions; and when he heard that the Palace had fallen, put on 
his hat and walked calmly out of the building.... 


REVOLUTIONARY FRONT 


As we came out into the dark and gloomy day* all around 
the grey horizon factory whistles were blowing, a hoarse and 
nervous sound, full of foreboding. By tens of thousands the 
working-people poured out, men and women; by tens of 
thousands the humming slums belched out their dun and 
miserable hordes. Red Petrograd was in danger! Cossacks!** 
South and southwest they poured through the shabby streets 
toward the Moskovsky Gate, men, women and children, with 
rifles, picks, spades, rolls of wire, cartridge-belts over their 
working clothes.... Such an immense, spontaneous outpouring 
of a city never was seen! They rolled along torrent-like, com- 
panies of soldiers borne with them, guns, motor-trucks, wagons 
—the revolutionary proletariat defending with its breast the 
capital of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic! 

Before the door of Smolny was an automobile. A slight man 
with thick glasses magnifying his red-rimmed eyes, his speech 
a painful effort, stood leaning against a mud-guard with his 
hands in the pockets of a shabby raglan. A great bearded sailor, 
with the clear eyes of youth, prowled restlessly about, absently 
toying with an enormous blue-steel revolver, which never left 
his hand. These were Antonov and Dybenko. .. . 

The People’s Commissars for War and Marine were going 
to inspect the revolutionary front—wherever that was. Could 
we go with them? Certainly not. The automobile only held five— 
the two Commissars, two orderlies and the chauffeur.... 

Arrived at Narvskaya Zastava, about ten miles out, Antonov 
called for the commandant of the Red Guard. He was led to 


* On October 28 (November 10).—Ed. 
** The reference is to the Kerensky-Krasnov anti-Soviet revolt in 1917. 
The Cossack detachments mustered by Kerensky and commanded by General 
Krasnov occupied Gatchina and began an offensive against Petrograd.—Ed. 
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the edge of the town, where some few hundred workmen had 
dug trenches and were waiting for the Cossacks. 

“Everything all right here, comrade?” asked Antonov. 

“Everything perfect, comrade,” answered the commandant. 
“The troops are in excellent spirits.... Only one thing—we 
have no ammunition... .” 

“In Smolny there are two billion rounds,” Antonov told him. 
“T will give you an order... .” 

We who were left behind made for the Tsarskoye Selo sta- 
tion. Up the Nevsky, as we passed, Red Guards were march- 
ing, all armed, some with bayonets and some without. The early 
twilight of winter was falling. Heads up they tramped in the 
chill mud, irregular lines of four, without music, without drums. 
A red flag crudely lettered in gold, “Peace! Land!” floated over 
them. They were very young. The expression on their faces was 
that of men who know they are going to die.... Half-fearful, 
half-contemptuous, the crowds on the sidewalk watched them 
pass, in hateful silence. ... 

At the railroad station nobody knew just where Kerensky 
was, or where the front lay. Trains went no further, however, 
than Tsarskoye. ... 

Tsarskoye Selo station was quiet, but knots of soldiers stood 
here and there talking in low tones and looking uneasily down 
the empty track in the direction of Gatchina. ... 

We sallied out into the town. Just at the door of the station 
stood two soldiers with rifles and bayonets fixed. They were 
surrounded by about a hundred business men, Government 
officials and students, who attacked them with passionate argu- 
ment and epithet. The soldiers were uncomfortable and hurt, 
like children unjustly scolded. 

A tall young man with a supercilious expression, dressed in 
the uniform of a student, was leading the attack. 

“You realise, I presume,” he said insolently, “that by taking 
up arms against your brothers you are making yourselves the 
tools of murderers and traitors?” 

“Now brother,” answered the soldier earnestly, “you don’t 
understand. There are two classes, don’t you see, the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. We—” — 

“Oh, I know that silly talk!” broke in the student rudely. 
“A bunch of ignorant peasants like you hear somebody bawling 
a few catch-words. You don’t understand what they mean. You 
just echo them like a lot of parrots.” The crowd laughed. “I’m 
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a Marxian student. And I tell you that this isn’t Socialism you 
are fighting for. It’s just plain pro-German anarchy!” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” answered the soldier, with sweat dripping 
from his brow. “You are an educated man, that is easy to see, 
and I am only a simple man. But it seems to me—”’ 

“T suppose,” interrupted the other contemptuously, “that you 
believe Lenin is a real friend of the proletariat?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered the soldier, suffering. 

“Well, my friend, do you know that Lenin was sent through 
Germany in a closed car? Do you know that Lenin took money 
from the Germans?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about that,” answered the soldier 
stubbornly, “but it seems to me that what he says is what I 
want to hear, and all the simple men like me. Now there are 
two classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat—” 

“You are a fool! Why, my friend, I spent two years in 
Schlisselburg for revolutionary activity, when you were still 
shooting down revolutionists and singing ‘God Save the Tsar!’ 
My name is Vasili Georgevitch Panyin. Didn’t you ever hear 
of me?” 

“I’m sorry to say I never did,” answered the soldier with 
humility. “But then, I am not an educated man. You are prob- 
ably a great hero.” 

“I am,” said the student with conviction. “And I am opposed 
to the Bolsheviki, who are destroying our Russia, our free 
Revolution. Now how do you account for that?” 

The soldier scratched his head. “I can’t account for it at all,” 
he said, grimacing with the pain of his intellectual processes. 
“To me it seems perfectly simple—but then, I’m not well 
educated. It seems like there are only two classes, the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie—”’ 

“There you go again with your silly formula!” cried the 
student. 

“—only two classes,” went on the soldier, ge BeCY: “And 
whoever isn’t on one side is on the other. . 


Ten Days That Shook the World, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow 
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THE SECOND DAY* 
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The meeting place of the Second All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets. is the former ball- 
room and reception hall of Smolny Institute, 
under the old regime a famous convent- 
school for the daughters of the Russian 
nobility, patronized by the Czar himself. A 
great white room, with two rows of massive 
columns, lighted by a pair of glazed-white 
chandeliers holding hundreds of ornate 
electric bulbs; at one end a dais, with two 
tall many-branched light-standards, and a 
great gold frame behind, from which the 


* This essay appeared in the American press on 
the first anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. John Reed describes the work of the 
Second Congress of Soviets as a whole without 
separating the questions discussed at the first and 
second sessions, thus somewhat breaking the chron- 
ological order of the events.—Ed. 


Imperial portrait has been cut. Here on graduation days and 
festival days had been banked brilliant military and ecclesias- 
tical uniforms, a setting for some Grand Duchess. 

A thousand chairs are ranked in the space between the 
columns. Most of the delegates are in the uniform of private 
soldiers. The rest wear the plain black blouse of the Russian 
workers, with a few colored peasant blouses. A few women. 
Rarely gleam the gold and red epaulettes of an officer, and 
an occasional white collar. All around in the spaces between 
the columns, on the window-ledges, massed on the steps of 
the stage and on its edge, are the public—also common work- 
ers, common peasants, and common soldiers. Bayonets bristle 
among them. Exhausted Red Guards, girdled with cartridge- 
belts, sleep at the base of the columns. 

There is no heat but the animal heat of bodies, which stand 
in hoar frost on the panes of the long windows. The air is blue 
with cigarette-smoke and breath. 

Through this hundreds of faces are lifted in the direction of 
the stage, at whose back is bunched a cluster of red banners, 
lettered in gold. Flat, simple faces, unconscious and determined, 
faces tanned almost black with exposure in winter trenches, 
wide-set eyes, great beards—or perhaps the thin, hawk-like 
faces of Caucasians, or of Asiatics from Turkestan—and many 
with the sparse mustaches of Tatars. All these faces turned one 
way, with an expression of unsophisticated and child-like in- 
terest. No self-consciousness visible, and apparently no thought 
that what is being done is in any way unique: just the look of 
peasants intensely concerned with a new and wonderful harvest. 

The session was called for six o’clock in the evening, but 
it is now ten and the meeting is not yet opened. ... 

At the press table sits a well-dressed, attractive young intel- 
lectual...a follower of Kropotkin, who has been exiled in 
Paris for many years. He observes the crude, intense assembly 
with amused detachment, making witty remarks. It is incredible 
to him that these rough and ignorant people should think that 
they can rule great Russia. 

“Come,” he says to me, in French, “I am bored. Let us ap- 
point ourselves a committee to go and find the presidium, so 
that the show can start.” As we go out, he adds, “Not that there 
is any particular hurry. These animals will be running for 
their lives in forty-eight hours.” 

Now, twelve months later, this remark comes often to my 
mind. 
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We go through the dimly lit vaulted corridors, thronged with 
the huge, hurrying shapes of workers and soldiers, and bitterly 
cold. To right and left are doors, placarded with the innumerable 
activities of the Soviets: International Section, Soldiers’ Sec- 
tion, Office of the /zvestia, Literature and Publication, Union 
of Democratic Military Men, Professional Unions, Factory Shop 
Committees, and the headquarters of the different political 
parties. Through the door of room 28, where the Left Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries were in session, rages mass-debate; the door 
is locked. Room 18, on the first floor, is the “Lenin Section”; a 
close-packed throng of several hundred Bolsheviks. ... Nobody 
seems to care whether we enter or not. 

Inquiries as to when the meeting would be over are met with 
impatient shrugs. There is a feeling of exaltation, of effort 
keyed up and triumphant. Men look as if they have not slept 
for weeks, but their eyes burn. 

On the top floor in a little room the Military Revolutionary 
Committee sits sleeplessly, the center of far-flung insurrection. 
Couriers come running, couriers burst out, running. A deep, 
determined humming sounds from that room. 

We go down the hall towards the meeting room. 

Now the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries were come, weary 
but excited.... 

In a moment the Bolsheviki, all crowded around Lenin.... 
Then the presidium mounted the stage. ... 

He* reads the order of business, which was drawn up, as 
usual, by the presidium. This night the assembly is to take up 
the questions of War and Peace, the creation of a Government, 
the defense of the capital against Kerensky. But of course the 
order of business is only sketchily followed. The great debates, 
in which anyone may be heard, are broken into by all sorts of 
speakers on extraneous matters: by soldier delegates with 
greetings from their regiments at the front; by officers and 
intelligentsia protesting against the uprising; by wealthy 
peasants who have come to curse the Bolsheviki for arresting 
Minister Maliantovitch—“He too is a Socialist.”. . . 

Bitterly, furiously, the representatives of the other political 
parties, even the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, protest against 
the arbitrary actions of the Bolsheviki.... 

All night long the audience roars and stamps its applause 
and its anger; the hall tosses like a stormy sea. Motions are 


* The chairman.—Ed. 
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made to limit speeches ... and are voted down. The delegates 
of the other parties protest against the make-up of the presidium 
alleging that the overwhelming Bolshevik “fraction” should 
not insist upon dictating the whole course of the Congress, but 
ought to be more generous—to allow the voice of the minority 
to be heard.... They cannot check the voice of the minority; 
there are no rules by which debate can be closed. But they 
have resolved upon an insurrection of the masses of the people; 
they know that the Petrograd masses are behind them; they 
believe that all Russia is behind them; and they drive ahead, 
ruthless and sure. 

It is after midnight, Lenin, in a calm voice, is reading his 
appeal to the peoples of all the belligerent nations for armistice 
and peace. The audience listened intensely, and the sweat stands 
out on their foreheads as they listen, so terribly do they will it. 

He ceases. Protests come, a few met with ugly growls and 
shouts of “Enough! Shut up!” A vote. Even the “moderates” — 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Novaia Zhizn 
group—are in favor. There is only one objector. A storm of 
rage and laughter compels him to lower his hand. 

Simultaneously, with one thought, without a word, we are 
on our feet, all of us, singing the Internationale. It bursts up 
through the cloudy air, penetrates the walls, the windows, and 
goes soaring out into the world at war. 

Men embrace each other; tears run down rough, bearded 
faces; a deep exaltation shakes us. Peace! Peace and a people’s 
world to all mankind. The beginning of the general revolutions, 
the end of unhappiness, the birth of a world! 

“And let us not forget those who have died for this night!” 
cries a voice, when the last notes have died away. 

Then we sing the Funeral Song of the Martyrs, that solemnly 
joyous hymn that means so much to every Russian. A profound 
conviction seizes us that this is not merely an emotional demon- 
stration, but the sublimation of real political power. Do we feel 
that the people have won? Hear Lenin: “The Revolution is only 
just begun. Now we have conquered Petrograd. Tomorrow 
we shall conquer Kerensky. The day after tomorrow we shall 
break the resistance of the bourgeoisie.” 

The new Government is proclaimed, a “Government based 
on the Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies”... . 
But the proclamation of the new Government, which in the 
West would be the climax of Revolution, is here received in a 
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matter-of-fact way. Here the crowd is ruler. Men do not mat- 
ter; only the Revolution matters. 

It is after five o’clock in the morning when we leave. In 
the more southern lands dawn would be paling the eastern sky; 
here for four hours yet it will be black night. Snow has not yet 
fallen, but the black mud of the streets has frozen rigid. At 
the corners squat little groups of Red Guards around brightly- 
flaming bonfires. They call to us, “Da stras’vuyet swobodni 
Rossi!”,* their eyes shine, and their voices are full of in- 
exhaustible excitement. 

Street-cars are waiting to take us down-town. Long ago, at 
eleven in the evening, the car-service in the streets of Petrograd 
has stopped; but the Street-Railwaymen’s Union sends cars 
which shall wait at Smolny until the Soviet breaks up, manned 
by volunteers. We pile in, still gesticulating, discussing. ... 

From afar comes the sound of a few casual shots. Behind 
fe as we go great Smolny, all ablaze with lights, hums like a 

BV Estaceis 


One Year of Revolution, 
New York, 1918 


* Long Live Free Russia!—Ed. 


—————— 


JOHN REED 


HOW THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION WORKS* 


The most desperate resistance to the Soviet 
power came from the “moderate” Socialists, 
and middle-class “radicals”. 

A similar type of mind and actions was 
displayed by the Countess Panina, who, 
under the Kerensky Government, was in 
charge of the Ministry of Public Welfare**— 
the department of Government Charities, 
of institutions for cripples, insane, orphans 
and old people. 

Countess Panina had been a very wealthy 
woman, a “practical philanthropist” and 
student of sociology. She had built and 
endowed a Narodny Dom*** of her own, a 


* All my Russian notes, newspapers and docu- 
ments are still in the hands of the Government 
authorities at Washington. Therefore I cannot give 
the texts of the various decrees, or exact words of 
quotations. 

* §. F. Panina was Deputy Minister of Public 
Welfare.—Ed. 
*** People’s House.—Ed. 
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sort of glorified settlement house, where there were courses of 
elementary education, help for poor families, soup-kitchens and 
nurses for the indigent sick. 

When the Bolsheviks seized the power, Countess Panina 
“struck”, and took with her the funds of the Ministry of Public 
Welfare, some 93,000 roubles, which she declared she would 
deliver only to the Constituent Assembly. Madame Alexandra 
Kollontai was appointed Commissar of the Ministry of Public 
Welfare by the new Government, but she was unable to con- 
tinue the charities upon which so many of the poor people had 
come to depend, or to appropriate enough money for the institu- 
tions. Countess Panina was arrested, and brought to trial in the 
first case before the newly appointed Supreme Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 


JUSTICE 


The name “Revolutionary Tribunal’* suggests fierce 
sansculottes sitting in judgement with blood-stained sabers at 
their sides, and the guillotine champing up and down outside. 
The Russian Tribunal was different. It was composed of seven 
men—three soldiers and four workmen, headed by Jukov, a 
revolutionist, who had been imprisoned in Schliisselburg fort- 
ress for years. The only qualifications for members of the court 
were: first, that they must be members of the working-class— 
and second, that none of them should have studied law. 

The court sat in the music-room of the palace of the cidevant 
Grand Duke Nicolai Nicolaievitch, the audience being com- 
posed almost entirely of members of the nobility and the bour- 
geoisie, a large proportion of them teachers and _ settlement- 
workers. These people hissed the court, cheered Countess Panina 
and her defenders, and sneered continually at the whole 
performance. And although the place was patrolled by armed 
Red Guards and one or two half-hearted attempts were made 
to clear the court-room, no violence was done. 

A prosecutor was appointed by the Government, but any one 
in the audience was allowed to speak in accusation or in defense 
of the prisoner; one man, who insulted the court and the Soviets, 
and scheaies at the top of his voice, was finally ejected. That 
was all. 


* It was set up by the Soviet Government in 1917 to fight the enemies 


of Soviet rule and existed until 1922 when the first judicial reform was 
carried out.—Ed 
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Countess Panina was defended in a smooth speech by one of 
the cleverest lawyers of Petrograd. Among other witnesses she 
called a workingman, who testified that he had been fed in her 
Narodny Dom, and that her school had “flooded with light 
his dark mind”. Other people told what a charitable life she 
had led, and how much the working people owed to her good 
deeds. 

Then up rose a young worker, a fresh youth who spoke 
badly. But he said, “Comrades, all this is true. This woman 
had a good heart. Probably she did not realize that by with- 
holding the money from the Ministry she was causing great 
suffering among the people. But she is all wrong. She had 
helped the people out of her riches. But where did her riches 
come from? Out of the exploited people. She tried to do good, 
with her schools, her nurses, and her soup-kitchens. But if the 
people had the money she received from their blood and sweat, 
we could have our own schools, our own nurses and our own 
soup-kitchens—and we could have them the way we want 
them, and not the way she thinks we ought to have them.” 

Amid great booing and hissing the Tribunal delivered its 
verdict. Guilty. But because of this lady’s good deeds in the 
past, she should merely be kept in jail until the money was 
paid over, and then be “liberated to public censure”’—which 
meant, be free to return to her palace! 


CHARITY 


How would a revolutionary Socialist Minister of Public 
Welfare act? Madame Kollontai did not believe in charity. 
She thought that society should take care of its misfits, but 
that the disabled or broken-down worker should be pensioned, 
and that there ought not to be any poor.... 

The most important innovation she introduced was the 
immediate granting of self-government to all the state institu- 
tions—hospitals, old people’s homes—except, of course, insane 
asylums. She dismissed the tyrannical and corrupt administra- 
tors and directors, and called upon the inmates to elect their 
own committees, administer their own funds to suit themselves, 
and make their own rules.... The orphan asylums she grad- 
ually began to do away with, distributing the children among 
peasant families in the villages. The care and vocational train- 
ing of the hundreds of thousands of wounded and crippled 
soldiers and sailors, who were without adequate care, she took 
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under her direction. Beginning in Petrograd, with similar 
places planned for other cities, she took over a huge Govern- 
ment building and turned it into the Palace of Motherhood— 
a place where working-women about to have children could 
go to rest before and after confinement. 

This institution was in no sense a charity, but a place where 
the people had a right to go, self-governing. While there the 
prospective mothers were given expert instruction by physicians 
_ on motherhood, how to feed their babies, teach them and keep 
them well. So the new Soviet State acknowledged its primary 
obligation to care for its children.... The women remained in 
the Palace four weeks before and four weeks after their con- 
finement. Vast schemes of motherhood pensioning were also 
being worked out. 

Madame Kollontai collaborated with Lunacharsky, Commis- 
sar of Education. Inmates in orphan asylums, and even child 
delinquents, were nevermore to be herded apart from other 
children. It was arranged that at last they were to attend the 
public schools and mingle with their young fellow-citizens, so 
that they should grow up with the rest of new Russia, and 
share its beliefs and its hopes. On the other hand, the snobbery 
of private schools was abolished. Take for example the “Insti- 
tutes”—private boarding-schools for young ladies of the upper 
classes. While it was felt that orphan asylums and reform- 
schools could not be entirely done away with at once, the same 
thing applied to the Institutes. The girls were allowed to segre- 
gate themselves—they were allowed to live together in exclu- 
sive Institutes, but a decree of the Government forbade that 
school should be taught there—the aristocratic young ladies 
must go to the public schools. 


EDUCATION 


Compulsory religious instruction was done away with. And 
more shocking than anything else—after school hours the 
school-building became the property of the scholars’ commit- 
tees, to do with as they pleased! 

The awful thirst of the Russian masses for education spurred 
on the Soviet Government in its grandiose plans for a popular 
school system unequalled in the world. Of course everything in 
those first days had to be done hastily, sketchily; a start had 
immediately to be made. At the Third Congress of Soviets 
Lunacharsky placed on each delegate’s seat a questionnaire: 
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1. How large a city, town, volost or village do you come 
from? 

2. Approximately how many school-children are there? How 
many adult illiterates? 

3. How many schools have you? How many teachers? What 
are their qualifications? 

4, What do your people want most to learn? 

5. Will your local Soviet send to Petrograd to attend an 
Emergency People’s University, and support for a six months’ 
emergency course, one teacher for each two hundred students 
in your district? 

The answers came. Of them an average was struck. It seemed 
that the Russian people wanted to learn three things: Reading 
and writing. Elementary scientific agriculture. Sanitation. 
When I left Petrograd the Emergency People’s University was 
beginning; several thousand teachers had come to learn what 
the Russian people wanted to be taught. ... 


RELIGION 


Closely allied with education has always been the Russian 
Orthodox Church, with all its symbolic pageantry, with its 
immense hold over the masses of the people. 

Three years ago in Russia I saw the immense religious pro- 
cessions which filled the streets of cities with living seas. I 
attended services in cathedrals gorgeous with altar-screens of 
gold, and ikons studded with emeralds, where the tides of 
people flowed endless. I saw the great lavras, with their trea- 
sures and their wide lands, tenanted by thousands of monks 
living fatly, and thronged with hundreds of thousands of pil- 
grims at miracle-time. I saw the villages crowd into the 
churches on holy days. 

Now all is different. The churches and all their treasures 
have become the property of the State. The peasant Land 
Committees have taken over the church lands. In certain 
monasteries the local Soviets have ordered that the monks shall 
go to work at something, or else lose their stipend. The great 
pilgrimages have stopped. In the cities the religious processions 
have dwindled so that only very rarely are they held.... 

I attended the Christmas service in St. Isaac’s at four o’clock 
in the morning. There were about a hundred worshippers pres- 
ent—in former days there had been ten thousand—and along 
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the wall stood a group of soldiers, watching, as if they had 
waked out of a dream, and were reviewing their dream.... 

At Colpino I have seen an ordained priest taking the Socialist 
side in a debate with an Anarchist before a body of workers.... 

But the Church was too slow. Out of the depths rose suddenly 
a new ideal, consumed with a burning fire of internationalism, 
which replaced the spiritual food provided by the Church to 
the hungry masses. 

What could be a more significant sign than the indifference 
of the people when the thrice-sacred Kremlin of Moscow was 
bombarded during the civil war there? But on the other hand, 
there was something terrible in the Red Funeral in Moscow, 
when the revolutionary dead were buried under the wall of 
the Kremlin, beneath a crimson banner bearing the legend, 
“The first martyrs of the International Social Revolution”. A 
burial without priest or service, a funeral procession through 
streets whose churches were closed, whose ikon-lamps were 
extinguished. ... 

This fervor of Internationalism, this deep sinking in of the 
Socialist doctrine—one noticed it everywhere. I remember an 
old half-Mongolian peasant, who came as delegate to the 
Constituent Assembly from the border of Outer Mongolia, 
sixty-odd days from the railway, he said. One of his demands 
was, “That the Russian Republic shall lend not only moral but 
financial aid to the left wing of the Socialist movement in 
other countries.” In the gaunt, dim Mikhailovsky Manége, 
where the Red Army was drawn up in thousands, ready to 
go to the wars, I asked some young workmen their destination. 

“The internal front or the external front, what does it 
matter? Whether we fight the counter-revolution or the Ger- 
mans, there is no difference. Our battle is against the bour- 
geoisie of the world.” 


“NEWS” 


What an education the Russian masses have had! In every 
town scores of newspapers, of all shades of political and 
economic opinion. Every unit of the old army with its official 
organ and its journals of the different political groups. Every 
village, almost, with its daily press. And the hundreds of tons 
of pamphlets shipped out from the cities—from all the cities: 
translations, reprints of Kropotkin and Plekhanov, and Bakunin, 
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exhortations, treatises by Lenin, screeds on every moral, polit- 
ical, scientific subdivision of doctrine, appeals, arguments, 
denunciations. Who can measure the trainloads and trainloads 
of reading-matter, on sale at very street corner, at every 
meeting-place, in the headquarters of the popular organizations, 
in the Government Ministries themselves, even in the churches? 

I went down to the Riga front in September and the rough, 
dirty, gaunt and freezing soldiers came shoeless from the 
trenches, and asked us—not for food, not for clothing, but 
for “news”. 

At the beginning of the Revolution about two per cent of 
the Russians were literate; by November about thirty per cent 
had learned to read—learned to read because they had to 
know.... 

Then the floods of talk—a year of speeches—speeches every- 
where, in the Soviets, in the All-Russian Congresses which met 
at Petrograd one after another. Peasants, Workers, Army, 
Railwaymen. ... Speeches in the factories, the barracks, on the 
street-corners, in the tram-cars; speeches on anything a speaker 
liked to talk about, as long as he wanted to talk. 

At one Soviet meeting a delegate from the floor made a 
motion to limit speeches to three hours—and was voted down! 

A nation dumb all its history, trying its voice and saying 
beautiful things. ... 


CITY HOUSING 


It was not only landed estates which were confiscated, but 
city property as well. Imagine that a revolutionary proletarian 
Government of New York City took over the skyscrapers, 
the residences of upper Fifth Avenue, the apartment houses 
of Riverside Drive, and you will realise something of what 
happened in Petrograd, a modern city of two million 
inhabitants. 

At that time there was a surplus population in Petrograd of 
almost a million people. Many had no place to sleep. The 
Petrograd Soviet ruled that henceforth rooms were to be appor- 
tioned to the number of people occupying them.... 

The rents of city real estate were employed as follows: ten 
per cent to the National Housing Fund; thirty-three to the 
Local Housing Fund; the rest for upkeep and repairs and nec- 
essary service, such as paying dvorniki, fuel for heating, light, 
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etc. The Local Housing Fund was used to erect new cities in 
place of the slums and the working-class quarters—cities much 
more splendid than the old ranks of palaces where the nobility 
of ancient Russia lived. 

The Imperial Palaces were declared “people’s museums”, and 
by decree solemnly forbidden to be used any more as places of 
Governmental activity. Ranks and titles, the whole iron frame- 
work of distinctions so carefully built up by Peter the Great, 
were abolished at one stroke of the pen. The calendar was 
reformed. ... 

The Government Ministries were full of workingmen in their 
working clothes, dealing with affairs of state openly and accord- 
ing to the dictates of common sense. As one walked down the 
streets past the great banking institutions, whose power under 
the Csar had held the people in a vise, one saw over the doors, 
‘People’s Bank. Branch Five”, or “People’s Bank. Branch Six”. 
In the restaurants, where the unionized waiters made a decent 
living because they received a percentage of the charges, hung 
signs, “Just because a man has to make his living waiting on 
table, is no reason to insult him by offering him a tip.”... 


The Liberator, 
August 1918 


JOHN REED 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY IN RUSSIA 


At five minutes past four o’clock on the 
morning of January 19th, 1918, while Pre- 
sident Tchernov of the first Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly was reading aloud the 
project of fundamental principles of the 
agrarian law, a sailor stepped up to the 
tribune and touched him on the shoulder. 
Pointing to the empty seats of the Bolsheviks 
and the Left Social-Revolutionists, he said 
calmly: 

“You fellows had better go home. The 
rest have gone. It’s very late and the guard 
is tired.” 

Half an hour later, having passed a reso- 
lution calling for immediate peace, a law 
confiscating landed property, and declaring 
Russia to be a democratic federative 
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republic, the Constituent Assembly adjourned, nevermore to 
meet—in this or any other world.... 

The next day the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Russian Soviets met at Smolny and passed resolution, which 
explains the feeling behind the dissolution of the Constituent 


Assembly. ... 
What happened? Did Russia attempt to rise in revolt? 
Was there an outcry? ... There was no revolt in Russia; on 


the contrary, a sort of immense sigh of relief swept the country, 
and the Cossacks finally began to turn against Kaledine. As for 
the members of the dissolved Constituent, for a few days they 
muttered angry plans to meet illegally in Finland or the 
Don and raise the banner of rebellion; but to their intense 
astonishment they found that the masses of the people accepted 
the dissolution with perfect calm,—even forgot it entirely, and 
turned their attention to the Third Convention of All-Russian 
Soviets, which assembled in the seats of the Constituent As- 
sembly five days later, and declared Russia forever the property 
of the toiling masses, a republic of Soviets, the invincible sword 
of the social revolution. ... 

Whole two bands played the “Internationale” and the 
“Marseillaise” simultaneously, and seven hundred bearded 
workers and peasants kissed each other with tears rolling down 
their cheeks! 

So ended the last act of the battle between the Russian bour- 
geoisie and proletariat, between the Soviets and the Constit- 
uent, between parliamentary democracy and—something new. 


The Revolutionary Age, 
November 30, 1918 


John Reed—American 
journalist, author of Ten 
Days That Shook the 
World 


Jacques Sadoul—eaptain 
of the French Army, wit- 
ness to the October 1917 
events in Petrograd 


~ 


Danilo Srdié (centre)—commander of a Red Army international detachment—among his comrades-in-arms 


APOLINARY RYDZINSKI 


Apolinary RYDZINSKI was an active participant 
in the events of 1905 in Poland. In 1914, he was 
called up to the army. In 1917, while in a POW 
camp, he became a member of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) 
in Sretensk. He took part in crushing the Men- 
shevik and _ Socialist-Revolutionary revolts in 
Siberia. In 1918, he was Chairman of the Polish 
POW Union in Irkutsk. After demobilisation from 
the Red Army in 1919 he engaged in administrative 
and Party work. 


REMINISCENCES OF 1917-1918 


13-2834 


After the February Revolution, so-called 
Public Salvation Committees were organised 
in Eastern Siberia which included represent- 
atives of different sections of the popula- 
tion and local Army Committees. As an 
organiser and member of the Army Com- 
mittee in the Cossack village of Sretenskaya, 
Transbaikal Region, I was elected delegate 
to the local Public Salvation Committee, 
which appointed me Commissar, or Ataman, 
of the village instead of the Cossack officer 
removed from the office. Later I was elected 
delegate to the First Congress of the Soviets 
of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 
ties of Eastern Siberia, convened in Irkutsk 
in April 1917. The congress was attended 
by delegates from areas ranging from 
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Achinsk to Manchuria and Sretensk and from Kirinsk on the 
Lena River to the Mongolian frontier. There were some 200 
delegates, among them Karakhan and Jansen. The congress set 
up an Executive Committee, known as the Edst-Siberian Area 
Bureau of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, which consisted of 45 members, the workers, peasants 
and troops being equally represented. 

I was also elected a member of the Bureau, which at first 
acted in the capacity of merely an advisory body to the local 
authorities; actually power was in the hands of the Gubernia 
Commissar Kruglikov, the Town Commissar Timofeyev, and 
the Military Area Commander Krakovetsky (later replaced 
by Kerensky-appointed Samarin). All three were active mem- 
bers of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshevik Social-Demo- 
crats were in a majority on the Area Bureau and they tolerated 
no objections to their policies. The July demonstrations in 
Petrograd gave impetus to more energetic actions against the 
policy of the Provisional Government and its local authorities; 
demonstrations by Bolshevik supporters resulted in several 
arrests. The authorities had decided to arrest me too for discuss- 
ing the July events at a joint session of the Gubernia, Town 
and Area Executive Committees. The Bureau intervened and 
prevented the arrest. Gradually, the Area Bureau’s activity 
gained in scope, thanks to the inclusion in it of such old Bol- 
shevik fighters as Trilisser, Gavriloy and Yakov Shumyatsky, 
and to the independent and firm stand of the Bolshevik Kras- 
noyarsk Soviet headed by Comrades Akulov, Yakovlev, Boris 
Shumyatsky, Teodorovich, Bograd, Veinbaum and others. The 
Area Bureau even dispatched a punitive expedition against the 
Krasnoyarsk Soviet for its insubordination and independent 
policy. It was decided that I be appointed Commissar of the 
expedition group, but when I voted against the expedition and 
flatly refused to take part in it, the decision was changed and 
the Socialist-Revolutionary Krakovetsky was sent instead.... 
The strengthening of the Bolshevik group in the Area Bureau, 
the news of the Kornilov revolt and the refusal of soldiers to 
go to the front made it possible for the Bureau to come out 
more energetically against the conciliatory policy of the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. 

The final split in the local Social-Democratic organisation 
took place in September 1917, at a town Party meeting, and 
two separate committees, Bolshevik and Menshevik, were set 
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up. The new Presidium of the Area Bureau elected me its 
chairman. 

The Area Bureau became more energetic and decisive as 
executive authority of a vast district. The Bolshevik organisa- 
tion, loosely knit but strong in outstanding workers, launched a 
broad propaganda campaign among troops and factory workers 
advocating all power to the Soviets. News of events in the 
Centre, i.e., in Petrograd and Moscow, was very meagre and 
arrived with great delays: telegrams were delayed and, fur- 
thermore, the local authorities, which, as I have already men- 
tioned, consisted exclusively of Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks, did what they could to conceal all information 
about events in the Centre. 

The news of the October Revolution roused our Bolshevik 
organisation and faction of the Area Bureau to resolute action. 
The Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who relied on 
the support of the officers of the local garrison and two military 
cadet schools—some 800 men—decided to smash us before we 
came out. 

They soon found a pretext for this. The cadets, who had 
finished their school, demanded that they be promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, be issued their uniforms and receive three 
months’ officer’s pay. The question was debated hotly at the 
Area Bureau, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
took the side of the cadets and the officers supporting them and 
insisted that their request be met. The Bolshevik faction, with 
the workers and mobilised troops of the garrison on their side, 
flatly objected. 

We were certain that the demand was nothing but a subter- 
fuge on the part of the Socialist-Revolutionaries to gain the 
cadets’ and officers’ support. At a session of the Area Bureau 
on December 8, the cadets’ demand was rejected by a majority 
of votes of the Bolshevik faction and sympathisers. The Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks then declared that they would 
force us to submit. 

After the session, some of the delegates remained in the 
building, others went home. Armed cadets and officers roamed 
the streets, stopping and searching passers-by. In the evening 
of December 8, heavy fighting began. On our side were the 
workers and revolutionary soldiers of the local garrison; on the 
side of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks were the 
officers, cadets and sections of the burghers and traders who 
were soon forced to go over to the defence. They occupied some 
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of the stone buildings, opening up a fierce fire when anyone 
appeared in the street. The armed workers and soldiers had 
to storm almost every such makeshift fort. It should be noted 
that the sudden action of the Socialist-Revolutionaries did not 
leave us sufficient time for organisation, and the soldiers and 
workers joined the fighting spontaneously. ... 

Military operations were headed by Boris and Yakov 
Shumyatsky, Dmitrievsky, Lazo and others. The latter two 
subsequently died a terrible death: Dmitrievsky was shot in 
Irkutsk, Lazo was burned alive by the Japanese in the firebox 
of a locomotive on the Amur Railway. Fierce fighting lasted 
for eight days, at 40 degrees below zero. Some 700 people were 
killed and as many wounded. The Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks turned down our repeated offers of a ceasefire, 
until we brought artillery units, and this time they sent us 
truce envoys for negotiations. On December 17, the fighting 
ceased on condition that the cadets would disarm and disperse 
to their homes. When the dead were buried and the cadets were 
disbanded active work began to set up Soviet power. The Area 
Bureau, as well as the Gubernia and Town Commissariats, 
ceased to exist. The troops were demobilised and the organisa- 
tion of volunteer detachments began. I was in command of one 
such detachment, consisting almost exclusively of demobilised 
Polish soldiers and volunteers from among former POWs; there 
were also 150 Russian soldiers. In May 1918, our detachment 
set-out down the Lena for Yakutsk to fight the Whites who 
were negotiating with the Japanese to start an offensive against 
us en the north and who kept waylaying our ships with 
goods.... 


Central Party Archives of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
Moscow 


JACQUES SADOUL 


Jacques SADOUL, a captain of the French Army, 
was sent to Russia in September 1917 as a member 
of a French Military Mission. Under the influence 
of the October Socialist Revolution, he broke with 
social-chauvinism and embraced communist ideas. 
He remained in Russia, joined the French section 
of the R.C.P,(B.) and volunteered for the Red Army. 
He sharply denounced the intervention of the 
Entente imperialists and carried on revolutionary 
propaganda among the French troops in the southern 
Ukraine. A participant in the First and Second 
Comintern Congresses, Jacques Sadoul was sentenced 
to death in absentia by a French court martial, but 
on his return to France in 1924 was acquitted. Subse- 
quently, Jacques Sadoul was an active fighter for 
peace and friendship among peoples. In November 
1927, on the 10th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion, he was awarded the Order of the Red Banner 
as “a true friend of the October Revolution in its 
most difficult days”. 


NOTES ABOUT THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


(Excerpts) 


From the Foreword 


Moscow, July 14, 1918 


Citizen Romain Rolland, 

At the very time when republicans all over 
the world celebrating the fall of the Bastille 
address words of gratitude to the French 
Revolution and proclaim their unswerving 
faith in the approaching fraternity of men, 
the telegraph has brought us the news that 
the governments of the Entente Cordiale 
have decided to crush the Russian Revo- 
lution. 

The offensive launched by the Entente 
spells mortal danger for Soviet power, half- 
strangled by German imperialism, exhaust- 
ed by the struggle against the expropriated 
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classes, against the contemptible aristocracy, against the bour- 
geoisie more than anything on earth concerned with getting 
back its privileges and its capital. 

Those are madmen who cannot see that this armed interven- 
tion, long clamoured for by certain Russian circles that have 
lost all political influence, will be immediately and indignantly 
rejected by the attacked country. Whatever its justifications, 
the intervention is aimed against the whole Russian people, 
against their desire for peace, against their ideal of social 
justice. The day will come when the national uprising of this 
people, who are capable of great deeds, will throw out all in- 
vaders who dare encroach upon them. And on that day Russia 
will equally hate the French and the Germans, the Austrians 
and the British. 

Can free men in Europe, those who still retain the ability to 
reason clearly amidst the universal confusion, who know or 
suspect the tremendous all-human importance of the communist 
experiment begun by the Russian proletariat, allow this heinous 
deed to be perpetrated? 

What is the Bolshevik Revolution? What did it want yester- 
day? What has it carried out so far? Is it worth defending? I 
am sure that the documents I am sending you will help learn 
the truth. Chance has enabled me to follow the events in Russia 
for the past nine months closer than anyone else. I have 
set forth my impressions in the form of daily notes, inevitably 
incomplete, schematic and sometimes contradictory. I am send- 
ing you a copy of these notes, i.e., almost all that I have sent 
to France. 

I am not a Bolshevik. 

I know what grave mistakes the Maximalists have made. 

But I also know that prior to the signing of the Treaty of 
Brest the People’s Commissars had repeatedly appealed to 
the Allies for military support which would allow the Bolsheviks 
to oppose the vile demands of the Central Powers and to reject 
the shameful peace, whose danger they fully realised... . 

I know, finally, that the Allies, contrary to their obvious 
interests, always responded to these desperate appeals with 
contemptuous refusals. 

Forgetful of the lessons of history, imagining that the areas 
cut off from Russian territory would continue the war ended by 
her, the Allies assembled the Ukraine out of different pieces, 
which benefited Austria and Germany alone; they encouraged 
in all ways separatist tendencies in Finland, Poland, Lithuania 
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and the Caucasus, and together with Rumania fought against 
the Russian Army. All of these countries—as I could easily have 
predicted—immediately fell into the hands of our enemies, 
while at the Brest Conference the weakened Russian Govern- 
ment lost a considerable part of its authority and prestige. 

Inside the country the Allies played up to the counter-revo- 
lution, deepening the general chaos and accelerating the disin- 
tegration of this unfortunate country. 

Prior to Brest their indifference made Russia a defenceless 
prey to the greed of the Pan-Germans. After Brest it was 
inevitable that the Allies’ increased hostility should push a nation 
that refused to perish towards its yesterday’s enemy, who knows 
excellently how to make use of our countless mistakes. The 
conservatives enthusiastically accepted the rapprochement with 
the Austrian and German governments, from which they expect, 
not without grounds, the restoration of the old regime. It is with 
the greatest forebodings that the parties of the extreme Left ac- 
cept this temporary truce, which must inevitably lead to their 
destruction but which drags out their agony and thereby sus- 
tains their hopes for life. 

In spite of some attenuation of form, forced upon me by 
censorship, you will find in the pages I am sending to you 
sufficient proof to support my words. ... 

It is my profound conviction that by sending you these 
documents I am performing my duty as a Socialist and as a 
Frenchman.... 

I entreat you to examine my notes and make them known to 
the politicians and thinkers of France whom they might, in your 
view, interest... . 

They can help prevent the sons of the Great French Revolu- 
tion from covering themselves with the indelible shame of 
agreeing to be the executioners of the Great Russian Revolution 
which ... remains a fine force of idealism and progress. 

We shall not win the war by killing the Russian Revolution. 
More important, we cannot, by making such an attempt, fulfil 
the civilisation mission undertaken by the Allies, we cannot 
ensure the just and democratic peace that is needed.... 

The ministers of the Entente, misled by their own blind 
informers, could easily mislead the toiling masses and hurl 
them against the Soviets. But the day will come when the lies 
will be reduced to dust and the truth will triumph. What bitter 
reproaches will then be hurled at the governments guilty of 
not knowing or not wanting to know. What anger and hatred 
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will accumulate then, what horrible, fruitless battles there will 
be in the future. But the evil will be irreparable. It is impossi- 
ble to restore old ruins by piling up new ones. 

Men who, like you, have done so much for the spiritual and 
moral moulding of my generation, are capable of preventing 
this. It is their duty. 

Please accept, Citizen Romain Rolland, assurances of my 
fraternal feelings and devotion. 

Jacques Sadoul, Captain, 
French Military Mission, 
Moscow 


Petrograd, October 2 (15), 1917 
M. Albert Thomas,* Deputy for Champigny-sur-Marne 


Dear friend, 

I arrived in Petrograd on October 1. Five days later, I was 
sent with a mission to Archangel, and returned here the day 
before yesterday. After a brief fortnight’s stay I make bold to 
write you these hasty lines, in which you will not discover any 
sensational interviews. So far J have failed to see any political 
figures I was supposed to contact. 

However, on the way to Archangel and back I had the 
opportunity of talking—directly or through an interpreter—to 
half a hundred soldiers, officers, workers and traders.... But 
most important, for two weeks now I have been breathing the 
Russian air. The street, the tram-car, the Russian family with 
which I am staying—these are all admirable objects for obser- 
vation which open up many things to a mind shackled by old, 
habitual notions. 

The main conclusion which I have drawn from these obser- 
vations (and I should like experience to prove me its erroneous- 
ness) is the following: 

The craving for immediate peace at any price is universal. 

On this score all the Russians I met, without exception, are 
in agreement with the Bolsheviks. The only difference is how 


* Albert Thomas (1878-1932)—French statesman and member of the 
pro-war faction of the French Socialist Party. During World War I 
(from 1915), he was Minister of Munitions. In 1917, he was sent as a 
plenipotentiary to Russia to conduct negotiations with the Kerensky 
government on the continuation of the war. He was Socialist Deputy of 
the French Parliament and director of the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations.—Ed. 
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definitely or, more bluntly, how sincerely they express their 
desire to end the war whatever the cost. 

I now think it quite evident that the Russian people as a 
whole have a loathing and hatred for the war, that they 
passionately desire any kind of peace and that they see the 
revolution as the most reliable means of achieving such a peace. 
I know that Allied representatives have an entirely different 
view on this score. If they do not understand this, it is because 
they do not want to. They prefer sweet dreams to grim reality 
with which sentimental politicians, who may still represent the 
government but no longer represent the Revolution, are so 
kindly, and maybe even sincerely, lulling them. 

But we are dealing with the Russian Revolution, and with it 
alone. We can count only upon it as regards new military 
efforts. 

If they want to avoid a catastrophe the governments of the 
Entente should set aside the reports of their agents that are 
permeated with false optimism and at long last get closer 
to the Russian nation, sound it and understand it... . 

Having stated this fact, I shall attempt to set forth more 
clearly the main arguments (or at least those which were not 
prompted by purely sentimental considerations) advanced by 
most of my conversants when they spoke of the need for 
immediate peace. 


1. Victory of the Entente Is Impossible 


Time will not improve the military position of the Entente. 
Hence, a prolongation of the war would result in a useless waste 
of manpower and money. 

On the Western Front the Allies are making no headway.... 
Their inability to break through the enemy front is obvious. ... 

On the Eastern Front the Russians will not withhold. The 
army is hopelessly disorganised. The Bolsheviks say the High 
Command is to blame. The Command says the Bolsheviks are 
to blame. Some say both are to blame. The fact is that the army 
is in a state of unprecedented moral collapse. Coarseness, 
ignorance, shortage of officers, incompetent specialists, despised 
leaders, disloyal citizens. Growing undiscipline. Justified sus- 
picion of their officers by the soldiers. 

Daily murders of officers. 43,000 officers are chased out by | 
their men, roam the country and present a pitiful sight. The 
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soldiers are already suspicious of the committees elected by 
themselves and refuse to obey them. Mass desertions. Refusals 
to go into the trenches and fight. How can this body without 
a soul be resurrected within a few months, in the heat of 
battles, under the muzzles of German guns? 

Finally, what could a numerous army do without material 
support? 

While discipline is failing at the front, in the rear anarchy 
reigns. 

For six months the government is not governing. The Milyu- 
kovs, the Kerenskys—they are all chatterbox ideologists lacking 
energy or method, incapable of action. The administrative and 
economic apparatus is disorganised. People plunder, kill and 
rape in an atmosphere of general apathy and indifference. The 
New Russia born by the revolution is fragile as a newly-born. .. . 

The Republic will no longer agree to such shocking human 
sacrifices as those that ensured the relative success of Brusilov’s 
offensives.... In view of the lack of materiel, whenever the 
Germans concentrate vast numbers of artillery at one section of 
the front, it will be necessary to retreat in order to prevent 
such hecatombs. .. . 

Thus, on the Western Front no solution can be expected. On 
the Eastern Front the Germans, however tired they are (and 
they are obviously tired), retain such a superiority in respect 
of command, organisation and materiel, that they could effect 
a breakthrough at any moment. 


2 The New Russia Can Organise Only in Conditions 
of Peace 


I am familiar with the national pride of Americans, English- 
men, Germans and Frenchmen, but I must admit that I did not 
suspect that the national pride of the Russians is so high. 

Even if their understanding of patriotism differs appreciably 
from ours (theirs is less territorial and more ideological than 
ours), still all the Russians with whom I have talked spoke with 
such enthusiasm of the wonderful future in store for Great 
Russia that it is impossible to deny that they are inspired by 
a fervent national feeling. 

They are convinced that their country, richest in natural and 
manpower reserves, vastest, youngest and most progressive, 
will soon occupy first place amongst the civilised nations. But 
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they add that they need peace in order to make use of all this in 
the spiritual and material respects, to organise it in the political 
respect.... 

What does the loss of several provinces mean to boundless 
Russia? Give us peace, the revolutionaries declare, and we will 
set up a republic. Give us peace, the bourgeois mutter, and we 
will crush the revolution. No arguments of ours can convince 
the ones or the others that an energetic persuance of the war 
would be of advantage to the rest of the world and to Russia. 


3. The Russian Soldier Desires Peace in Order to 
Make Use of the Gains of the Revolution 


The Russians, the workers and the peasants, were miserable 
before the war. When they were made soldiers they became 
even more miserable. No army, they say here, would ever 
sustain the toils, sufferings and sacrifices which the Russian 
Army has been bearing for three years now. Now the revolu- 
tion suddenly promises these reconciled and unfortunate slaves, 
these browbeaten soldiers, freedom, peace and land, i.e., every- 
thing for which it is worth living, everything needed for hap- 
piness.... Profit and egoism drive the soldiers to peace, which 
holds out to them the promise of such longed-for boons. They 
no longer believe in the “Father-Tsar”. They do not believe 
in the Command or in the Motherland, the notion of which is 
being increasingly obscured by the propaganda of the Maxi- 
malists and separatist movements. All the idols have been over- 
thrown. All the stars are extinguished. And there are no lamp- 
lighters either in the East or in the West. 

Let us not forget that this nation, at one and the same time 
so strong and so weak, so coarse and so tender, has an instinc- 
tive hatred for war. 

That is why the desire for immediate peace at any cost is 
almost unanimous. 

Faithfully yours 


Petrograd, October 25 (November 7), 1917 
M. Albert Thomas, Deputy for Champigny-sur-Marne 


Dear friend, 

This night the Bolshevik uprising began. I could hear sounds 
of distant shooting from my room. This morning it is quiet in 
the street, but in the Astoria Hotel, where several hundred 
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Russian officers and most of the officers of the Allied missions 
are located, the military cadet guard faithful to the Provisional 
Government has been replaced without incident by a Bolshevik 
detachment. Hourly we learn that the rebels have gained con- 
trol of the railway stations, the State Bank, the telegraph, the 
telephone, most ministries. What are the government troops 
doing then? 

Returning after breakfast to the Mission, I came upon four 
barricades defended by strong units, either Bolshevik or govern- 
ment. It is impossible to determine. And do the men themselves 
know? Questioned by my companion, one of them said that he 
had been stationed here by his regimental committee, but he 
could not say whether he was attacking or defending the Pro- 
visional Government. I attempted to get into the Mariinsky 
Palace to see Avksentyev, who only the day before yesterday 
had naively told me that he had full confidence in the precau- 
tionary measures taken by the government. The palace is 
guarded by cadets. Neither Avksentyev nor anyone else is there. 

When I was crossing Mariinskaya Square several shots were 
fired at the palace guard from the Astoria windows. I quick- 
ened my steps. The shooting continued with intervals and 
without much effect. I had an appointment with the Secretary 
of the Council of Ministers for 4 p. m.... He was to introduce 
me to Kerensky, to whom I had not yet handed your letter. But 
the Winter Palace is surrounded by the Bolsheviks and it seems 
to me that today the Prime Minister will have more important 
things on his hands than seeing me. But so will I. 

The Mission is in a state of fever. There are rumours that 
Allied officers have been attacked by the Bolsheviks. I have 
volunteered to go in person to see the leaders of the uprising, 
who are located together with their Congress of Soviets in 
Smolny, the residence of the Petrograd Soviet. I do not know 
them, but I think it will not be hard for me to get to see 
them.... 

All crossings are guarded by Red Guards. There are patrols 
everywhere and several armoured cars speed by. Here and 
there shots can be heard. At the first sound crowds of loiterers 
scatter, drop to the ground, hug the walls, gather in gateways, 
but curiosity gains the upper hand and soon they reappear 
again laughing. In front of Smolny numerous Red Guard and 
regular army units are guarding the Revolutionary Committee. 
Machine-guns can be seen in the park. There are several guns 
between the columns of the facade. The doors are locked. 
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Thanks to my pass to the Peasants’ Soviet, a note to Steklov 
from Longuet, and mainly to my ignorance of Russian, I was 
able to overcome the comrades’ opposition and get inside. 
Under the old regime, Smolny, a long banal building of the 
late eighteenth century, housed the Institute for Young Ladies 
of Noble Origin. The wide, white-and-yellow corridors were 
choke-full of a militant, triumphant crowd of comrades and 
soldiers. I was unable to see either Dan or Chernov, who had 
left Petrograd. Like Tsereteli, he had fled the storm. But I 
immediately got in touch with Steklov, Lapinsky and others— 
happy, active and French-speaking. They received me frater- 
nally and readily answered my most indiscreet questions. In 
the first place, they were indignant over the slanderous rumours 
I have told them. Tomorrow a press item will assure the 
staffs of all embassies and missions of the respect the second 
revolution wishes to convey to the Allies. Then they told me 
of their successes. The whole of the Petrograd garrison is on 
their side, with the exception of several Cossack hundreds, 
cadets and women.* All administrative buildings are in their 
hands. The Provisional Government is besieged in the Winter 
Palace. It would have been arrested by now if the Revolution- 
ary Committee cared to resort to violence, but it is necessary 
that the second revolution should not shed a drop of blood. 
Fine but hardly possible hopes. 

Tomorrow the programme of the Bolshevik government, to 
be formed immediately, will be presented to the Congress of 
Soviets. 

Here are the main provisions of the immediate programme. 

All belligerent nations are invited to sign an armistice which 
would enable negotiations to be opened with the purpose of 
concluding a democratic and just peace. 

Abolition of landed proprietorship and the transfer of land 
to the peasants according to procedures established by local 
Land Committees and the Constituent Assembly, which will 
meet November 12 (?). 

Workers’ control over the manufacture and distribution of 
products. 

Monopoly of banking. 

Abolition of death penalty at the front. 

What will the new ministry represent? Undoubtedly, it will 
be completely Bolshevik. The Cadets and Mensheviks are 


* Apparently the Women’s Battalion.—Ed. 
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insolvent. Now the working people themselves will ensure the 
full triumph of democracy. 

I am going to report to the Mission, then I will return to 
Smolny. 22:00 hours. Fierce shooting in the square of the 
Winter Palace. Does this mean that the Committee has already 
reconciled itself to the need for struggle? 

The Bolsheviks’ enthusiasm is increasing with each hour. The 
Mensheviks, or at least some of them, are despondent, they 
have lost confidence and do not know what to do. Truly, amidst 
all of this revolutionary personnel only the Bolsheviks appear 
to be men of action, with initiative and courage. 

I attended a part of the night session of the Executive 
Committee of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Soviets. The noise 
was terrific. The overwhelming majority were Bolsheviks. I 
returned home at 4 a.m. and am now writing you these lines. I 
shall keep a small daily diary. You can never tell what may 
happen. ... 


Petrograd, October 26 (November 8), 1917 


Second day of the uprising. . . . 

Good news for the Bolsheviks. . . . 

Most of the members of the Provisional Government have 
been arrested. Kerensky has fled. The army is in the hands of 
the revolutionaries. The regiments brought in by the Provisional 
Government are going over to the Bolsheviks one after another. 

But in Petrograd an anti-Bolshevik movement is already 
beginning to take shape.... A Committee of Public Salvation 
for the Defence of the Country and the Revolution is being 
formed. 

But upon what popular forces will this Committee—almost 
all members of which have earlier demonstrated their power- 
lessness—rely to overcome the very strong organisation of the 
rebels, hated by the bourgeoisie but warmly supported by the 
working population? This morning I saw Noulance and Petit. 
Our official circles completely fail to realise the whole strength 
of the powerful and organised action of the Bolsheviks. And 
especially, it seems to me, they fail to understand the extent to 
which this action corresponds to the general inertia. Out of 
every 100 Russians, 80 are overt Bolsheviks and the remaining 
20 are “shy” Bolsheviks. Much hope is being placed in Cossack 
troops. But are there enough of them, and will they not go over 
to the side of the uprising? An agreement has been reached 
with the Embassy and the Mission that I will attentively follow 
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the events in Smolny, as I have the exceptional opportunity (I 
do not yet make bold to write “honour”) of being accepted by 
the Bolsheviks as a comrade. Like yesterday, I did not see a 
single Frenchman in Smolny, even a representative of the press; 
in the Congress hall I noticed a dozen English and American 
journalists. Triumphant hymns are continuing... . 

The Congress session, which was to have opened at 2 o'clock, 
began only at 9 p.m. Up till then various factions, which had 
not refused to take part in the Congress as a demonstration of 
their protest against the coup, discussed the question of 
joining the new government. I was told that the Bolsheviks 
had refused to make the concessions demanded by the 
Mensheviks and would be compelled to form the ministry 
themselves... . 

This new split in the revolutionary forces will undoubtedly 
disturb the already alarmed public opinion and will strengthen 
the protest movement energetically supported by such news- 
papersas Dyelo Naroda and Novaya Zhizn. The latter, however, 
is continuing to call for agreement to prevent the failure of the 
revolution. 

In the overflowing hall, Lenin, greeted by stormy ovation, 
first read out and then commented an appeal to the peoples and 
governments of all belligerent states and a draft agricultural 
reform bill. His words were interrupted by stormy applause. 
Can people capable of such enthusiasm be considered to be 
finally withdrawn from the struggle? After an appeal to peace 
the whole meeting sang the Internationale and then a funeral 
march in honour of the fallen revolutionaries. ... 


Petrograd, October 27 (November 9), 1917 


Hopes of the early defeat of the rebels have reappeared in 
Petrograd Allied and bourgeois circles. There is complete order 
under the Bolsheviks, but contradictory rumours nevertheless 
abound. 

It is claimed that Kerensky is advancing on Petrograd with 
considerable forces. The rebels dispatched against him have 
been dispersed and routed. The Premier will be here this 
evening. The Bolsheviks are trembling. ... 

I promised you to share my personal impressions without 
embellishment, and I am informing you of my opinion all the 
more readily as I am not your official correspondent but a 
simple onlooker.... However, my view is “so subversive and 
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childish that it fills with indignation, or causes to smile, all 
Frenchmen with a smattering knowledge of Russia”. 

As for myself, I cannot smile when I see how foolishly 
the Allies have placed their stakes on beaten cards: Kerensky, 
Savinkov, Kaledin and others, who have neither popularity 
nor any real force. It seems to me that one must have no 
political sense, or simply no common sense, to compromise 
oneself by supporting these men, without seeing that they no 
longer represent anyone and that only the bourgeois and 
bureaucrats follow them. The best part of the intelligentsia, 
the workers, and soldiers have turned their backs on them. 
One has only to observe the rapid shift to the Left of various 
socialist factions, which brings them into direct contact with 
the Bolsheviks. 

How many Frenchmen compromised themselves here by 
their favourable attitude towards Kornilov! But they have not 
learned the lesson. ... 


I am not a Bolshevik. ... 

Today Bolshevism has become a fact. I ascertain this. It 
is a force which, in my view, no other Russian force is capable 
of overcoming.... 

I wrote you before, and repeat now, that to count on a 
resumption of the war on this front would mean to entertain 
too great illusions. But to the extent to which this disintegrated 
army can be made to fight, the Bolshevik Party better than 
any other could induce the soldiers to make the maximum 
effort, which may prove very little. 

In Smolny (have no fear that I have been converted there) 
I was shown reports from the front in which the army com- 
mittees claim that if the peace offered by the Bolsheviks is 
rejected by Germany, the war will have to be continued till 
victory. 

Fine words, you will say. Yet this is the only party which 
at present is capable of collecting such energetic statements 
on this score. 

To conclude this long and incoherent message, I must say 
that, from the military point of view—the only one which I can 
express here—Bolshevism would not disappear with the an- 
nihilation of the Bolshevik leaders and that a powerful govern- 
ment (consisting of several weak personalities) would be 
unable, according to the logic of things, to improve the army’s 
morale after extinguishing its last torch. 
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Russia has entered a stage of revolutionary democracy. The 
overwhelming majority of the army and, possibly, the masses 
of the workers and peasants, are following the Bolsheviks. 
This majority must, naturally, attempt to implement its 
hopes. The Bolshevik experiment cannot be evaded; it would 
be dangerous to protract it too much, and the Western de- 
mocracies would cover themselves with shame if they at- 
tempted to crush this great idealist movement. ... 


Petrograd, October 28 (November 10), 1917 


News galore. Kerensky is alleged to have gained a crushing 
victory at Tsarskoye Selo. His troops are at the city gates. 
The majority of the Mensheviks refuse to take part in the 
government together with the Bolsheviks. Their opposition is 
becoming active and it has evidently received the blessing 
of official Allied circles, which, according to my modest judge- 
ment, still fail to comprehend the situation and will arouse 
even greater distrust and hatred for the Allied powers. 

Shooting has resumed in the streets.... It is claimed that 
Smolny, already half-evacuated by. the Bolsheviks, is besieged 
by troops of the Committee for Public Salvation. I hurry 
there in the middle of the night. There is no sign of any 
Public Salvation Committee forces. The Bolshevik soldiers and 
Red Guards are at their posts. With great difficulty I over- 
come five or six obstacles and am forced to engage in two 
hours of negotiations in spite of my permanent Smolny pass. 
As a matter of fact, only members of the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee are let in. But my patience is rewarded. I 
enter the building. There is no feeling of elation or feverish 
activity; there is expectancy, alarm and, I must say, resolu- 
tion. The vestibule is full of soldiers and armed comrades with 
grim eyes, but the long corridors are dark and empty. It is 
a pity that I have neither the time, nor the talent to describe 
it all... 


Petrograd, October 29 (November 11), 1917 


False and true rumours continue to circulate. It is interest- 
ing to know why Kerensky, whose troops have been at the 
city gates since yesterday, does not enter the city. He is re- 
ducing the last of his admirers to despair and indignation. 
His popularity is falling catastrophically. It is suspected that 
this sentimental, eternally wavering chatterbox is still talking, 
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still wavering and seeking an understanding with the enemy, 
i.e., the Bolsheviks. But everyone thinks the rebels will soon 
fall. Firing has resumed. It is claimed that Bolshevik units 
allow themselves to be disarmed or turn tail ignominiously 
before the young cadets rallied by the Public Salvation Com- 
mittee. In the morning the cadets occupied several adminis- 
trative buildings, notably the Central Telephone Exchange in 
Morskaya Street, two steps from the French Institute, a hun- 
dred metres from the Mission. ... 

I arrived at the Mission at the height of the battle. There 
is shooting almost everywhere. The streets are patrolled by 
armoured cars, which open fire for no apparent reason and 
at no apparent targets. | ran a hundred metres from Goro- 
khovaya to the Mission taking cover behind one such ar- 
moured car.... 

On the corner of Gogol and Gorokhovaya streets a strong 
Bolshevik unit is engaged in fighting with cadets defending 
the Telephone Exchange. In the evening the Bolsheviks 
stormed and captured the building. ... 


Petrograd, October 30 (November 12), 1917 


Today a fierce engagement took place between the troops 
of Kerensky and the Bolsheviks. ... 

After yesterday’s bloody battles an almost complete calm 
has settled in Petrograd, protected by numerous Bolshevik 
units again patrolling the city. It must be said that with two 
isolated exceptions public order is being maintained better 
than before the uprising. The number of burglaries has de- 
creased considerably. The Public Salvation Committee is dis- 
couraged by its failure. It was evidently mistaken when it 
counted on the tiredness of the Red Guard and the anti- 
Bolshevik sentiments of the population. ... 


October 31 (November 13), 1917 


There was complete calm. It is incredible, but nonetheless true, 
that throughout the bloody week all municipal services (trams, 
telephone, telegraph, post, transport, etc.) functioned normally, 
thanks to the iron fist and powerful organisation of the Bolshe- 
viks. Order was never better ensured. 

The bureaucrats and bourgeoisie are about the only discour- 
aged ones. The ministries are not functioning. 
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Sunday cost both sides dearly. They say the number of 
killed in Petrograd exceeds two thousand. In Moscow, where 
the struggle is continuing with incredible fierceness, losses are 
even greater.... 

In spite of everything, people in the city* continue to hope 
for the defeat of the rebels. The fratricidal struggle has em- 
bittered even the most indifferent. The Mensheviks, supported 
by the moderate and Right-wing parties, are loudly voicing 
their indignation .... for their failure. They will not place 
their hands in the bloody hand of the murderers. To this the 
rebels retort that the Mensheviks incited the Sunday putsch, 
that they alone bear the responsibility for the bloodshed, that 
the moderate parties, which openly called for the slaughter 
of the Maximalists, were shamefully licking Kerensky’s, Sa- 
vinkov’s and Kaledin’s hands stained with the blood of Bol- 
sheviks, and that, in the final analysis, the Bolsheviks are 
strong enough to get along today without the support they 
asked for yesterday. ... 


November 2(15), 1917 


It is sad to see how the leaders of the democratic and 
Socialist-Revolutionary parties,** incapable of comprehending 
the events, either maintain their irreconcilably hostile attitude 
towards the Bolsheviks, or change their stand continuously, 
coming out now for, now against agreement. 

When you speak of all these people of the present Centre, 
and especially of the Right, you can’t help wondering at the 
inconstancy of their ideas. Lacking any definite ideal, lacking 
rudder or sails, they are drifting at random in the stormy 
ocean of the revolution. They refuse to enter the Bolshevik 
haven. And as they have so far failed to find a haven of their 
own, they are drifting back and forth without ever arriving at 
a destination. ... 

Today, for example ... in the Peasants’ Soviet I saw Ru- 
sanov, one of the most influential leaders of the Socialist-Rev- 
olutionary Party. In the morning, he had written an article 
calling for an agreement. In the daytime, however, he voted 
against agreement.... 


* Petrograd.—Ed. 
** The reference is apparently to the leaders of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary and other petty-bourgeois parties.—Ed. 
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Similarly, Chaikovsky, the grandfather of the Russian 
cooperative movement, explained to me that he refused to 
cooperate with the Bolsheviks: (1) so as not to give legal endorse- 
ment to the uprising of October 25; (2) so as not to relinquish 
to the Bolsheviks the state apparatus (public offices, banks, 
etc.), whose strikes and sabotage can bring the Bolsheviks 
down in a matter of weeks; (3) so as to prevent peace talks, 
which Wilhelm II would not conduct with a Bolshevik Govern- 
ment; (4) because the Allies would never agree to deal with 
the Bolsheviks. ... 

All these people apparently do not see that by protracting 
the crisis they are intensifying the disintegration of Russia and 
that the defeat of the Bolsheviks would be tantamount to a 
Russian defeat. I continue to think—they are coming to un- 
derstand this at the Embassy and the Mission, too—that such 
a subversive view point is not absolutely paradoxical, that, 
leaving aside the socialist problem as a whole, with Russian 
forces what they are the Allies should desire the continuation 
of the Bolsheviks in power as, at least for the time being, only 
the Bolsheviks are apparently capable of improving the gener- 
al situation in Russia... . 


November 9 (22), 1917 


This morning the General called for me in his car. 1 was 

sought all night. Lightning has struck at the Embassy in the 

shape of a note from the Bolshevik Government officially de- 

claring its establishment and confirming the proposal for an 

uct armistice on all fronts made by the Congress of the 
oviets.... 


Petrograd, November 10 (23), 1917 


With every day the inevitable catastrophic consequences of 
the line of behaviour adopted here by the Allies are unfold- 
ing.... 

This simple line, which it took no effort to devise, consists 
in the following: 

(1) To adhere firmly to the stand taken with respect to the 
Bolshevik. leaders.... These men are “foreign agents”. The 
Allies’ dignity prevents the latter from engaging in negotia- 
tions with these people. ... 

(2) To declare insistently, contrary to all evidence, that the 
Bolshevik venture will soon fail, that the Russian masses 
hardly tolerate it and will soon reject it. Consequently, all one 
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has to do is wait patiently for several more days for a new 
government, which will resume the policies of Kerensky and 
Tereshchenko. Is there any need to stress the childish naiveté 
and danger of these calculations?. .. 


Petrograd, November 15(28) 1917 


I am awaiting with alarm the Allied governments’ decision 
when they hear of the signing of the temporary German- 
Russian armistice. If, as I wish, there will be no break or 
even camouflaged recalling of ambassadors, then I hope that 
it will finally be decided to give up the wait-and-see policy 
and enter into at least semi-official talks with Smolny. 

In my view, a break would be madness while we remain 
here and have not been recalled by ‘our governments or ex- 
pelled by the Bolsheviks, who are increasingly dissatisfied with 
our attitude of passive and mute spectators at a commencing 
drama. 

I repeat, the Bolsheviks are irritated by what they consider 
to be impermissible interference in their internal affairs. Cle- 
manceau’s message to the French generals in Russia, which 
they handed to General Dukhonin, is regarded here as a 
foreign power’s appeal to the Russian command and troops to 
incite them to refusal to obey the orders of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. . . . 


Petrograd, November 20 (December 3), 1917 


We are stubbornly denying that the earth rotates, i.e., 
claiming that the Bolshevik Government does not exist. How- 
ever, for four weeks now this myth is extending quite real 
activity in all directions, the near and distant consequences of 
which we cannot, alas, measure. They are catastrophic for us. 
Instead of co-operation, even secret or semi-official, we prefer 
the worst kind of policy. 

Some Allied officials not only refuse to talk to the Maxim- 
alists, they even encourage the active or passive resistance of 
hostile political groups, civilian and military officials, clerks, 
industrialists, bankers, etc. As could have been easily foreseen, 
this “fine” tactic is leading to terrible results. Of course, the 
goal of overthrowing the Maximalists in a few days has not 
been achieved, but Russia is being submerged in a political 
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and economic chaos from which she will not soon emerge. 
Being Russians, minor and higher officials excellently adapt 
themselves to this kind of action, manifested in inaction and 
open or passive strikes. With lazy satisfaction they sabotage 
the work of administrative offices, which are disintegrating 
one after another. The situation is getting worse with each day. 
The army, which seemed to have achieved the maximum of 
disintegration under Kerensky, is dwindling away with every 
passing day.... 

Our anti-Bolshevik stand is undoubtedly warmly supported 
by the parties seeking to overthrow the Maximalists. Is it wise 
to play into the hands of these parties, blinded by passion, 
concerned above all with their political victory and ready to 
sacrifice the interests of Russia and the Entente if this can 
only bring them to power? 


December 29, 1917 (January 11, 1918) 


This morning I found Lenin tired and oppressed. I had 
already seen him yesterday on returning from Finland. The 
brief rest did not improve his physical or moral state. The 
fever has passed, the fatigue remains. But I know that this 
remarkable man possesses so much energy and will-power that 
I am sure he will soon recover. 

The internal situation is evidently far from brilliant. The 
transport is getting worse and worse, continuously exacerbat- 
ing the supply crisis already enhanced by the struggle against 
the Ukraine, which refuses to let through north-bound bread 
trains. The industry is disintegrating from day to day. It is 
cut off from southern raw materials, boycotted by industrial- 
ists, bankers and higher technical personnel and suffers from 
the lack of culture and the coarseness of the working class, 
which sometimes abuses the dangerous weapon which workers’ 
control has become in its callussed hands. A wise, energetic 
and well-staffed headquarters is needed to rectify matters. But 
the Bolsheviks as before lack personnel. 

On the other hand, Lenin fears the disruption of the Brest 
talks. He concedes that the popular movements in Austria and 
Germany, on which so much is staked, are marking time. Dis- 
satisfaction is growing everywhere. Revolution is inevitable. 
But will it happen in time? What should be done if the talks 
are disrupted? Resist? With what? It will be very difficult to 
create a Red Army, taking into account, on the one hand, the 
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country’s tiredness, its unanimous desire for peace and the 
hostile propaganda against the possibility of resuming the war 
being conducted by the Right-wing Socialist-Revolutionaries 
among the peasant masses. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries’ reasoning is simple enough: 
the Maximalists have completely disorganised the army. It is 
impossible to restore it. There is no use trying. Resistance 
would only enable the Germans to gain new bargaining 
powers so as to try a little later, with the Allies’ participation, 
to force upon Russia even harder conditions than those now 
being put forward by the enemy. 

Lenin is certain, in spite of Wilson’s speech, that talks be- 
tween Germany and Britain have begun. Convinced of the 
impossibility of achieving victory at the price of anything less 
than complete exhaustion, Germany and Britain are thought 
to be inclined to settle economic questions behind the backs 
of their respective allies, territorial questions at the expense of 
Russia, which would be divided into zones of influence and 
paralysed politically. The Allies and the hostile imperialist 
powers realise the danger a big eastern republic presents 
to them with its deep-rooted socialist tendencies. The example 
would be infectious. It is quite logical that the capitalists of 
Berlin and London strive to eliminate the danger threatening 
their future and try by consorted actions to crush the emerging 
Bolshevism. 

Incidentally, no democrat can dare to reproach the loyal 
and corrupted-by-tsarism Russia whose revolutionary acts are 
being sabotaged by the internal enemies and who is com- 
pletely abandoned by the Allies because she temporarily bows 
before the brutal force of the Germans and signs peace no 
matter how disastrous it is.... 


Notes sur la Revolution Bolchevique, 
Berlin-Berne, 1918 


ADOLF SIPEK 


Adolf SIPEK, a Czech internationalist, was taken 
prisoner during the First World War and released 
in the spring of 1917. In the autumn of the same 
year, he helped organise the Red Guard internation- 
al detachments in Odessa, one of which he com- 
manded. In 1918, he took part in the battles for the 
establishment of Soviet power in Odessa. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SOVIET POWER IN ODESSA 
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Although the golden autumn of 1917 was 
bright and calm in Odessa, everybody felt 
the approaching storm of revolution. The 
workers were not happy with the bourgeois 
government and openly voiced their dis- 
content. We ex-POWs understood them 
perfectly.... 

I say “ex” because the Town Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies had agitated for our 
release in the spring. We felt quite at home 
among the ordinary people of Odessa, and 
the slogan “Workers of All Countries, 
Unite!” was especially close to our hearts. 

It naturally came to our notice that the 
Soviet was forming Red Guard detachments 
and, realising that they were being organ- 
ised in order to enable the working people 


to seize power, a large group of us went along to the Soviet, 
to the Party Committee and expressed our desire to take part 
in the great and noble struggle. 

“We are delighted to have your help, Comrades,” we were 
answered. 

We conferred and it was decided to form a special Odessa 
international Red Guard. The detachment was led by a Czech, 
MikolaS’ Meltoh, formerly an officer in the Austro-Hungarian 
Army. It was divided into three groups: the Czech brigade 
led by myself, the Chinese brigade under Pi Kai Jang and the 
Yugoslav brigade led by that fearless knight of the revolution 
Oleko Dundié. 

The situation in Odessa was rather complicated: power was 
in the hands of the bourgeois nationalist Ukrainian Rada 
and the Kaiser’s troops stood nearby, so that the revolution 
occurred there somewhat later. 

On the night of January 14, 1918 (old style), after adequate 
preparations had been made, workers’ Red Guard detachments, 
sailors from the ships in port and certain army units began 
an uprising under the slogan “For Soviet Power!” Our Inter- 
national guard fought hand in hand with them, trying to take 
over the military cadet school, the headquarters of the district 
command and the railway station. 

The cadets were far better armed than we were. They kept 
up continual machine-gun fire and used an armoured car 
against our men armed only with rifles and sabres. It was a 
hard struggle, but we came out on top, because we knew what 
we were fighting for. Our men fought with great courage and 
steadfastness, dreaming of a happy life for all the toilers once 
the chains of capitalism, which had brought them the horrors 
of the war, had been thrown off. Czechs, Serbs, Croats 
and Chinese, we all realised full well that the fate of our 
nations depended on the outcome of the Russian Socialist 
Revolution, and consequently we put everything we could into 
the struggle. 

Oleko Dundié was the bravest of the brave. Although 
wounded, he still clung to his position: he did not know the 
meaning of the word “retreat”. 

Pi Kai Jang also fought valorously. He and Dundié were 
great friends. Both had been history teachers in peacetime, 
and now, with an understanding of what they were doing, 
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they were helping make history on the battlefields of the 
revolution, 

After a fierce battle, we ousted the cadets and took over 
their machine-guns and armoured car. 

The struggle was even harder in the Alexandrovsky Park 
where we held off a composite unit of Haidamaki’s crack 
troops. Many of our comrades were wounded, some fell never 
to rise again. . 

The fallen were buried by entire Odessa. By then the pro- 
letariat had emerged victorious and power in the town had 
passed to the Soviets. 


The Concern of the Working People 
of the Whole World, Moscow, Russ. 
ed., 1957 


———— 


PETKO SMILOV 


Petko SMILOV, a Bulgarian mechanic, was a POW 
in a camp at Chistopol on the Kama at the time 
of the October Revolution. He was sent to Petrograd 
as a delegate of the Bulgarian POWs, and later 
worked for the Yekaterinburg Town Soviet of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, and took part in the 
battles against Kolchak. 


IN THE OCTOBER DAYS 


Up to the time of the Great October Revo- 
lution I was in a POW camp at Chistopol, 
some 150 kilometres from Kazan. We re- 
ceived the news of this epoch-making event 
with great jubilation, as a signal that the 
war was over and that we should soon be 
freed. We were overjoyed to hear that 
power had passed into the hands of the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
in that far-off city* and lost no time in 
forming our own POW Soviet. 

My _fellow-countrymen sent me_ to 
Petrograd to arrange our repatriation. 

The roads were buried deep in snow. I 
travelled to Kazan with a string of sledges 


* Petrograd.—Ed. 
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for transporting grain. There power was already in the hands 
of the Soviets. Everything went alright as far as Moscow, but 
from there on the main-line trains were packed out with refu- 
gees from the front-line areas. There were soldiers and civil- 
ians, including old men, women and children and, unable to find 
a place even on the roof, I travelled on the buffers between two 
coaches, shivering with cold. 

I arrived in Petrograd just at the time the counter-revolu- 
tionaries were rearing their heads. Meetings were being held 
day and night at Smolny. The reactionaries had not yet 
resigned themselves to their defeat, and one of the forms 
their resistance took was religious processions. 

I was on my way to find the Bulgarian delegation, which 
had been sent for talks with the new government, and was 
going along Nevsky Prospekt, when suddenly I ran into a 
religious procession. At the head went the higher clergy in 
their mitres and priests, and behind them came tsarist gener- 
als, officers, pious old men and women holding crosses and 
gonfalons aloft, and finely dressed ladies. 

Several people detached themselves from the column and 
shouted rudely: “Why don’t you take off your hat before the 
icons and banners?” They swept me off my feet and I might 
have been badly trampled had not some Red Guards come 
to my aid. They quickly dispersed the “demonstrators”... 
and I was able to proceed to the hotel where the Bulgarian 
mission was lodged. 

I was received straight away by the head of the delegation 
Chaprashikov, who told me that since no agreement had yet 
been reached with the Bolsheviks it was still early to think 
about the repatriation of the Bulgarian POWs. 

The little money I had went like water and, as I couldn’t 
find work in Petrograd, I resolved to go back east whence 
I had come. J set out for Omsk, but shortly after Yekate- 
rinburg the railway line had been blown up by Kolchak’s men 
and the White Czechs, and I could go no further. ... 

I went to the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies in 
Yekaterinburg and put myself at their disposal. When they 
learned I was a mechanic they asked me to organise a work- 
shop for repairing farm implements. In these turbulent days 
the Bolsheviks were already thinking of having farm work 
resumed in the spring. I was delighted with the suggestion 
and readily agreed. The manager of the Soviet’s department 
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of agriculture asked me to arrange for the production of 
20,000 new ploughs and 10,000 harrows.... 

I found a large place in which to set up the workshop not 
far from the centre of town. It remained for me to find skilled 
workers and, most important of all, equipment and materials 
of which there was a great shortage after the war. The Town 
Soviet placed a fine motor-car at my disposal, and I set out 
on my search.... 

As it happened I was not long in finding the workers and 
soon came across a warehouse with the necessary equipment 
and materials.... First of all we fitted out a blacksmith’s shop 
and before long the other shops were all ready too. It was at 
this point that we received the alarming news that Kolchak 
had launched an offensive on the Red Army with the aim of 
capturing Yekaterinburg and freeing tsar Nicholas and his 
family who were imprisoned there. It was necessary to take 
up arms again. It is easy to imagine my feelings as I left the 
workshop which, after so much effort, was ready to produce 
instruments of peaceful labour. I was attached to a Red Guard 
detachment guarding the tsar and his family and forty to fifty- 
strong suite. We were quartered in a schoolhouse, opposite the 
Apatiyev mansion in which the distinguished prisoners were 
lodged.... 

The Red Army had not the forces to stem the advance of 
Kolchak’s troops, who by now were beginning to encircle the 
town. Our commanders decided to liquidate the royal family 
and withdraw from the town for a while without a struggle. 
Before pulling out we issued an address to the townsfolk 
explaining the reasons for our temporary withdrawal. It 
ended with the words: “We are leaving now, but we'll soon 
be back.” 

And indeed so we were. After a short time in Perm, our 
forces were sufficiently reinforced to launch a mighty counter- 
offensive against Kolchak. We carried all before us and retook 
Yekaterinburg. 

However, I was unable to return to my beloved workshop 
as I was sent on other business to Moscow. Here I had the 
pleasure of being one of the founders of the local Bulgarian 
communist group. This work brought me to a meeting with 
the great leader of the revolution, Lenin. 

In the autumn of 1918, I had a further meeting with Lenin 
as I was about to leave for Bulgaria, entrusted with a special 
mission. ... 
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Now, along with all progressive mankind, I rejoice in the 
tremendous successes and remarkable all-round progress of 
the Soviet peoples. And I am unable to suppress a feeling of 
joy when I think that I too have made a small contribution 
by organising that modest workshop in Yekaterinburg and 
uniting my efforts with those of the Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies of that town to lay the foundations for a 
peaceful life in those first months of the revolution. 


Kooperativno selo No. 257, 
November 5, 1958 


Danilo SRDIC, a Serbian peasant, went to Russia 
shortly before the First World War. He joined the 
Russian Army and, later, a volunteer corps formed 
out of Yugoslav POWs in Odessa where he came 
into contact with the revolutionary-minded soldiers. 
Following the February Revolution he became a 
member of the Yugoslav Revolutionary Union 
(YRU). In May 1917, Srdié refused to serve in the 
bourgeois-nationalistic volunteer corps and soon 
after, on the YRU’s instructions, left for Petrograd. 
He took part in the July demonstration against the 
Provisional Government there, was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Peter and Paul Fortress. Released 
in October 1917, he participated in the storming of 
the Winter Palace commanding a Red Guard de- 
tachment. In 1918, Srdié became a member of the 
R.C.P.(B.). He was awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner for his part in the Civil War. 


RED COMMANDER DANILO SRDIC 
(Excerpts from the book by I. D. Ochak) 


THE SPRINGTIDE OF REVOLUTION 


In August 1916, the Ist Serbian Volunteer 
Division as part of General Zaionchkovsky’s 
Russian Corps was sent to the Dobruja 
Front. In the bloody battles that ensued 
with the Bulgarian and Turkish troops, 
fighting on the side of the Germans, the 
division soon lost more than half its com- 
plement. 

The depleted divison was withdrawn 
from Dobruja in mid-autumn. In _ unin- 
terrupted rain and cold wind the wounded 
were transported at a snail’s pace along the 
muddy, bumpy roads of Bessarabia. Jogging 
along on a horse he had picked up some- 
where, Srdié was sunk in gloomy thoughts 
and bitter memories. 
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He had already been in battle when he had served with 
the Grodno Cavalry Regiment, but had never witnessed any- 
thing that could compare with the terrible, shameful carnage 
in Dobruja. The ordinary soldiers, it was true, had fought 
bravely, instilled with the belief that they were fighting for 
the emancipation of Serbia, and the liberation of Croatia and 
Slovenia from the Austro-Hungarian yoke. But most of the 
officers had taken shelter behind the soldiers’ backs, and some 
of them, remembering past mutinies and cases of insubor- 
dination and fearing that their men might take revenge for 
grievances suffered, even abandoned their commands when 
the situation deteriorated, and left their men to fight on by 
themselves. 

Many soldiers had perished or were reported missing. In 
the 4th Regiment, in which Srdi¢ served, there were but a 
few hundred men left, while his platoon was reduced to 
tena: 

When the division reached Odessa, Srdié was ordered to 
restore his platoon to full strength. But, luckily for him, the 
young N.C.O.’s activities were not entirely confined to his 
regimental duties. One day, while out in the town, he bumped 
into Nikola Grulovi¢, who had just come out of hospital and 
still wore his arm in a sling. He now had a lot to talk about 
to this sharp, well-informed young man. 

The Dobruja defeat had opened Srdi¢’s eyes to many things. 
He did not hesitate to explain to Grulovi¢ how he felt about 
the murderous war, and the treacherous, cowardly behaviour 
of the reactionary officers. Inspired by the political awareness 
of his young friend, Grulovié told Srdié of events of a wider 
significance that were taking place: of the frequent strikes 
at the factories of Russia, of cases of soldiers refusing to 
fight.... 

One evening in January 1917, Grulovié came to see Srdi¢ 
with another N.C.O., Maksim Canak. The three of them went 
outside, and Grulovié quietly and confidentially informed 
Srdi¢ that serious events seemed about to take place in 
Petrograd. Lowering his voice still more, he told him that the 
day before the commanding officers of the corps had received 
a telegram from the General Headquarters of the tsarist 
army ordering them to prepare their units for action, and 
stating that the Ist Division must be ready to leave for Pe- 
trograd and the 2nd for Moscow to put down disturbances, 
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A group of internationalists in Nikolayevsk 


Polish revolutionary platoon in Irkutsk 


should the need arise. The divisions were to be ready to leave 
between January 10 and February 10. 

At this point Canak, who had hitherto preserved a sullen 
silence, said: “They may try and make us shoot on the Russian 
workers and soldiers. We mustn’t allow that, whatever hap- 
pens. What do you think, Srdi¢?” 

“Under no circumstances,’ Srdi¢ rejoined emphatically. 

A few days later the Ist Division received orders to prepare 
for a parade at Voznesensk, where the corps’s headquarters 
was situated. After the parade, Grand Duke Sergei Mikhailo- 
vich, who had come from Petrograd for the occasion, awarded 
volunteers of the 3rd and 4th regiments of the Ist Division 
who had fought in the Dobruja campaign with Medals of 
St. George “for valour in the battles in Dobruja”. Danilo Srdié 
was among those decorated. The whole farce of the parade 
and the presentation ceremony was an undisguised attempt to 
gain favour with the soldiers and officers of the Yugoslav 
Volunteer Corps, and dispose them towards the tsarist govern- 
ment so that, should the need arise, they could be used against 
the revolution. 

The evening after the parade Grulovi¢ invited Srdié to go 
for a walk with him. He took him to a house where a meeting 
of Serbian soldiers and N.C.O.s was being held. According to 
Emil Cop, this was the first underground revolutionary organ- 
isation of the soldiers and N.C.O.s of the Yugoslav Volunteer 
Corps. Its members included Dundié, Jurakovi¢, Gerbanov, 
Kovaéevié, Grulovié and Canak. Danila Srdi¢ was soon to join 
them. 

News of the February Revolution in 1917 and the overthrow 
of the autocracy was greeted with great excitement. Jubilant 
crowds of workers, soldiers and sailors gathered in the streets 
of Odessa. Srdié was among them. 

The soldiers and officers of the corps sent to the capital 
for arms and uniforms brought Srdi¢ and his friends 
more news of the revolutionary events in Petrograd and 
as this news spread among the lower ranks, discontent 
increased. ... 

News came of order number 1 of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, issued on March 1, 1917, 
which called on soldiers of all branches of the armed forces 
to elect representative committees in all units and on every 
ship. The soldiers of the Yugoslav Volunteer Corps demanded 
that such committees be elected in their corps too. 
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The commanding officers were naturally hostile to this 
demand.... 

In view of the circumstances the secret revolutionary organ- 
isation of which Srdi¢ was a member set about forming illegal 
soldiers’ committees. The Left Social-Democrats, who were 
under Bolshevik influence, took the initiative in organising 
them. The Bolshevik organisations in Odessa helped their 
Yugoslav comrades in every way possible. 

Preparations were made for celebrating May 1, 1917. It 
was at this time that the Yugoslav soldiers took their first 
revolutionary action. 

Shortly before the holiday Nikola Grulovié, Nikola Kova- 
éevi¢é, Maksim Canak, Spasoje Stejié and Djordje Pu&i¢ came 
to Srdi¢ to tell him that he had been elected to the committee. 
By this time Srdi¢’s revolutionary work had earned him popu- 
larity, not only among the soldiers, but also among the pro- 
gressive officers in the corps.... 

Like many of the soldiers and junior officers of the Vol- 
unteer Corps Srdié thought that, following the victory of the 
February Revolution, many of the most acute problems would 
be satisfactorily solved and that there would be no further 
severe disciplinary measures. However, these suppositions 
proved to be incorrect.... 


“I’M STAYING IN RUSSIA” 


“Commander of the 2nd platoon Danilo Srdi¢ to the ros- 
trum!”’ Colonel Hadzi¢, commander of the Ist Serbian Divi- 
sion, called out loud and clear so that everyone could hear. 

This marked the beginning of the divisional ‘plebiscite’. 
It came as a surprise to Srdi¢, who had not expected to be 
called on right at the start of the referendum. It was obviously 
no chance that he had been chosen to open the meeting and 
that the divisional commander himself had given the order. 
He felt the eyes of all the soldiers and officers in the regiment 
fixed on him as he went to mount the rostrum. 

The officers saw Srdié as a fine, well-disciplined leader and 
the soldiers respected him for his humaneness, for the fact that 
he never humiliated his subordinates. Unlike the other officers, 
he never used strong language let alone lay hand on them. 

The commanding officers, who had bedecked ‘the hero of 
the Dobruja campaign” with Crosses of St. George, had every 
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reason to believe him their obedient servant, and hoped to use 
his popularity to their own ends. 

Srdi¢ was naturally nervous as he walked to the rostrum. But 
he suddenly remembered that the platform had been erected on 
the spot where little more than six months before Georgijevié 
had been beaten before the whole regiment. Nor had he for- 
gotten the harsh punishment that had been meted out on his 
freedom-loving fellow-countrymen Vlko Marion and Vladimir 
Copié, who had been sent to Siberia. They had been the first 
members of the corps to voice a protest against the imperialist 
war and call for the creation of a free, united Yugoslav state. 

The heart of the Cavalier of St. George was beating fast and 
he slowed down to give himself time to recover his calm. His 
gaze fell on the portrait of King Peter I of Serbia, hanging 
above the rostrum, and it aroused a fierce, burning hatred in 
him as he remembered how on the way to the Dobruja Front 
soldiers had been executed in the name of this monarch for 
petty breaches of discipline and for “airing their views”. There 
was no telling what the commanders would have to say to him 
yet, but he was ready for anything. He would show them that 
N.C.O. Srdié was not lacking in courage! 

The tall, broad-shouldered Srdi¢ cut a fine figure on the 
rostrum. He looked down at the soldiers and officers and cast 
a glance in the direction of General Zivkovié, the commander 
of the corps who, admiring Srdi¢’s herculean build, turned to 
Lieutenant HadZi¢é to express his approval. It was clear that 
the commanding officers expected submissive obedience from 
Srdi¢, and that was why they had called on him to speak 
first. They wanted to hear him declare that he wished to contin- 
ue to serve in the Volunteer Corps, which was shortly to be 
sent to France and thence back to Serbia. 

As he stood there Srdié was trying hard to decide what he 
ought to answer when asked whether he intended to continue 
service in the army. If he said yes, it meant fighting, and 
fighting for what? For King Peter and an Iron Cross? He had 
no wish to serve the interests of Britain, France and the U.S.A., 
or those of the Serbian dynasty. Thanks to the revolutionary 
Russian people he had learnt how monarchs should be dealt 
with. The workers and peasants of Russia demanded an end 
to the war which was not in their interests. Though dressed in 
the uniform of an N.C.O. of the Kingdom of Serbia, Srdi¢, a 
former stoker and son of a poor peasant, did not forget his class 
interests. 
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The command put their question to him very bluntly: ‘“Srdi¢, 
will you continue service in the Volunteer Corps, service to 
your King and Country?” 

Srdié took his time in answering. He felt General Zivkovic’s 
eyes fixed on him, and the commanding, approving gaze of 
Lieutenant Hadzi¢é and many of the officers. But he also felt 
the gaze of his comrades, Maksim Canak, Uro’ Conki¢ and 
re Grulovic, and saw the inquisitive faces of hundreds of 
soldiers. 

The soldiers.... An episode from the past automatically 
sprang to mind. It was May Day. The platoon had formed a 
column and were marching down the street when they came 
face to face with Captain Beli¢, the battalion commander, 
who was a confirmed drunkard and a churlish fellow always 
ready to give the lower ranks a beating into the bargain. 
Seeing the soldiers heading unarmed for the centre of town to 
join the demonstrators, the captain snapped out the command: 
“Column, turn, quick march!” But Nikola Kovaéevi¢, a common 
soldier and active member of the committee, had immediately 
reversed the order: “Column, forward march! Serbs never 
turn back.” It was so unexpected that it took the captain a few 
moments to recollect himself. He drew his pistol, and then 
thought better of it, lowered it and made a hasty retreat. Just 
in time too, for bayonets glinted under the soldiers’ arms, and 
some even produced rifles as if from nowhere. 

This “hero” was no doubt also awaiting a “patriotic” reply 
from Srdié¢. He and the rest of them would get it! 

“T’m staying in Russia!” Srdié declared firmly. 

The general and the officers were dumbfounded as if struck 
by a thunderbolt out of the blue. Recovering himself, Hadzi¢ 
leapt towards the rostrum in two strides and tore off Srdi¢’s 
epaulettes. 

“Arrest this man!” General Zivkovié cried hysterically. 

Amidst the abuse of the officers who shook their fists at him, 
Srdié left the rostrum and in a few strides was among his 
soldiers. 

It took the commanders some time to restore order. The 
officers did not calm down immediately, and tried to intimidate 
the men, threatening all sorts of things to those who dared 
repeat Srdic’s words. 

Nevertheless many of those who now mounted the rostrum 
declared: “I am staying in Russia!” 

By May 3, 1917, some 6,000 Serbian, Croatian and Slovenian 
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soldiers, 120 officers and 41 cadets, and about 100 Czechs had 
left the Volunteer Corps. It was a serious blow to the com- 
manding officers. All those who decided to remain in Russia 
were treated as prisoners of war and sent to camps. 

The Yugoslav Revolutionary Union decided at a meeting 
that members who were remaining in Russia should split into 
two groups. One, led by Grulovié, Kovagevié and Conkié, left 
for Darnitsa, near Kiev, while the other under Maksim Canak 
and Srdié went to Yekaterinoslav. 

Canak, Srdi¢ and Georgijevi¢ travelled from Odessa in the 
same carriage. Many days and nights were spent to the ac- 
companiment of the rhythmic clatter of the wheels, interrupted 
by endless wearisome stops at stations, on sidings, and often 
out in the steppes to the buzzing of the telegraph wires. They 
held endless discussions about the events taking place in Russia 
and throughout the world. There must have been very little 
they did not ponder and reflect over.... 

When they arrived in Yekaterinoslav, Srdié and his comrades 
went to work at the Bryansk Plant (now the G. I. Petrovsky 
Metallurgical Works), and Srdi¢ found himself once more 
working at the lathe. It soon became apparent that the manager 
considered the Yugoslavs prisoners of war. They lived in 
difficult material conditions under constant surveillance. 

Maksim Canak made a visit to Darnitsa, and, when he 
returned, told his comrades that on their arrival there the 
Yugoslavs had been sent straight to POW camp. The Yugo- 
slav soldiers in Yekaterinoslav did not submit passively to this 
unjust treatment. Why, the Provisional Government had re- 
leased all the POWs the tsarist army had taken. But they were 
far from free. The factory manager even forbade them to get 
together. 

Canak and Srdi¢ proposed they meet in secret. Srdi¢ and his 
comrades condemned the hypocrisy of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and decided to lose no time in joining the Russian 
workers in the struggle for real as opposed to purely nominal 
freedom. Their first move was to send Canak to Petrograd, 
leaving Srdi¢ in charge in Yekaterinoslav. A week went by, then 
another, and still there was no news of Canak. They conferred 
and at the beginning of June sent Srdi¢ to Petrograd. 

Srdi¢é was enthralled by the capital. He could not tear his 
eyes away from the magnificent, sumptuous buildings, the fine 
squares, the avenues running straight as an arrow and as wide 
as the Danube, the mighty Neva, the granite-walled canals 
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and the gilded spire of the Peter and Paul Fortress. After much 
searching Srdié finally found Milo’ Opatié, a Serb working at 
an engineering works. He put up at his place. He found out 
nothing about Canak’s mission. Apparently he had already 
gone back to Yekaterinoslav. There was no way of knowing 
with what he had returned. 

Srdi¢é wandered around Petrograd for days on end, cooling 
his heels in the waiting rooms of government departments, 
where he was constantly being told: “Tomorrow”, “Any day 
now’, “Sometime”, “There are more important matters to be 
attended to, young fellow”. But he did not give up; he must 
fulfil the mission his comrades had entrusted him with. This 
would take time, apparently a long time. Well, there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait. That meant finding work if he was to keep 
himself. 

He saw a notice which read: “The officers’ club requires an 
experienced jockey.” He was a fine rider and was given the 
job. But fawning on arrogant officers was not for him. He 
threw up the job and got work as a lathe operator at the Nevsky 
Engineering Works. 

He quickly became very popular with his work-mates who 
saw in him a courageous and honest worker. He soon joined 
the trade union and began to take part in the stormy social 
life of the collective. 

Srdic’s political ideas were as yet rather hazy. He did not 
know what to make of the frequent arguments that arose at 
the factory between the supporters of the various party groups: 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and the anarchists. They all claimed to be socialists and revolu- 
tionaries but Srdi¢é could not decide whose programme was 
truly revolutionary. His fellow-countrymen were also feeling 
their way unsurely, realising by their class instinct that the 
Bolshevik Party represented the true interests of the working 
people. 

Only the storm of the revolution was to bring to political 
maturity millions of workers and peasants, including Srdié. 

July 3-4 (old style), 1917 marked a turning point in the 
development of the revolution. Workers and soldiers staged 
mass demonstrations against the Provisional Government, 
calling for the transfer of all power to the Soviets. On July 4, 
with the agreement of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, cadets and officers 
opened fire on a peaceful demonstration in Petrograd. 
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When Srdié’s work-mates heard that the cadets were firing 
on the workers in Nevsky Prospekt, they downed tools, gathered 
in the yard and set off to the scene of the action. It was a 
spontaneous expression of working-class solidarity and Srdi¢ 
went along. The procession gathered strength on the way. As 
they were approaching Nevsky Prospekt a cavalry detachment 
composed of cadets and officers made an unsuccessful attempt 
to halt them. The Petrograd workers swept on like an avalanche 
carrying all before them. Srdi¢é happened to be in the foremost 
ranks. Far from being intimidated by the firing, he was cheered 
by it and was gripped by an urge for action. Seizing a rifle 
from a cadet he set about defending his comrades. 

But the group Srdi¢é was in was surrounded by superior 
forces of armed cadets and Cossacks. They were forced away 
from the main body of the demonstrators towards the Neva 
and over the bridge to the Peter and Paul Fortress, where 
hundreds of them were arrested and imprisoned. Thus after 
having heard so many terrible things about the dreaded 
fortress, Srdié now found himself within its walls. 

Interrogations were carried out starting from the next day. 
Srdié was accused of wounding a cadet and opposing the forces 
of the Provisional Government. He faced a severe sentence. 
He was interrogated several times, and finally the day for the 
trial was fixed. He had been at pains throughout the period 
of his arrest not to reveal his name or nationality. Saying that 
he was a Hungarian POW, he had given evasive answers to 
the questions that were put to him, pretending that he under- 
stood very little Russian. In this way he drew out the investi- 
gations. 

More and more groups of prisoners were pouring into the 
fortress. There were soon so many that it became virtually 
impossible to deal with all the interrogations. 

There were twenty men in the small cell with Srdié. Political 
arguments, much like those at the factory, went on all the time. 
There were those who blamed Lenin and the Bolsheviks for 
all the confusion. An elderly worker, Stepan Paramonov, calm- 
ly refuted all their arguments. He spoke with conviction and 
great logic, and much of what he said found an echo in Srdi€’s 
heart. However, on learning that he was a Bolshevik, Srdi¢ 
was at first on his guard against him... . 

Once, while taking exercise in the large courtyard of the 
fortress, Srdié heard the familiar tones of his native language. 
A fellow-countryman, what was he doing here? He spoke to 
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him and learned that he, too, was a worker, had been an N.C.O. 
and had also been taken prisoner during the July demonstration 
in Petrograd. He said he had been in Siberia as a POW since 
1915 and had come to Petrograd on his way home when his 
plans had been so radically altered. 

Srdi¢ was most interested by what Josip Broz, as the man 
was called, told him about the speech Lenin had delivered 
from the balcony of Kshesinskaya’s residence on July 4, and 
remembered their conversation for a long time after. From his 
meetings with the Bolshevik Paramonov and Broz, and more 
especially from the revolutionary events themselves, Srdi¢é came 
to realise that Lenin was for the workers, soldiers and peasants, 
for all the toilers, and that he should follow the Bolsheviks. ... 

His discussions with old workers in the Peter and Paul Fort- 
ress had a most salutary influence on Srdié, dispelling many 
of his former doubts. Paramonoy, for his part, became interested 
in the curious Serb, and often asked him about his life, and 
his far-off homeland.... 

Srdié and his cell-mates were awaiting trial. But an unexpect- 
ed thing happened. Under cover of the dark October night 
armed workers led by the Bolsheviks erupted into the fortress 
and freed the prisoners. 

“Our time has come, Danilo!’ exclaimed Paramonov. 

Srdié resolved to go along with Paramonov, with the workers 
of Petrograd and the Bolsheviks. 

While the prisoners were assembling Paramonov said: “We 
must be armed. The question of power will be decided by arms, 
by a mass armed struggle. ...” 

In the courtyard where the prisoners were assembling 
Paramonov turned to his friend and said: “Comrade Srdi¢, 
take command of a detachment!” 

Thus, in the Peter and Paul Fortress, Danilo Srdié became 
a Red Guard, serving in one of the armed detachments that 
took part in the storming of the Winter Palace. 

Shortly after the October Revolution Danilo Srdié met with 
Milo’ Opatié, who was on sentry duty at Smolny. 

“Don’t you think it’s time you reported to your comrades in 
Pee ee Opatié asked. “They’re waiting for you, you 

now. 

“You're right!” Srdié agreed, “I have fulfilled the mission 
my comrades entrusted me with,” he added. “The freedom of 
the Yugoslav prisoners is now assured.” 

Srdi¢é hastened off to Yekaterinoslav. A few days later he 
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was back in the city on the Dnieper and was soon telling his 
friends about the collapse of the Provisional Government and 
the events which shook the world and opened a new chapter in 
the history of mankind.... 

On the instructions of the Yekaterinoslav Soviet, Srdi¢ set 
about forming a Red Guard detachment out of Serbian and 
Croatian workers who had been POWs. In no time at all many 
had joined the detachment, though by no means all of them 
understood the events taking place, and there were many 
violent arguments among the men, some of them giving in to 
anti-Soviet propaganda. 

One day Srdié noticed that the soldiers were upset about 
something. They gave evasive, guarded answers to his questions, 
and he finally turned to Georgijevic, and asked him to explain 
what the matter was. 

“It is going round among the soldiers that you are for the 
Bolsheviks, Danilo,” Georgijevié explained. “Some of the men 
are saying that there is no sense in Serbs and Croats shedding 
their blood for other people’s interests, that the Russians and 
Ukrainians should sort it out for themselves and we should 
remain neutral.” 

The soldiers were called together to discuss what was on 
their minds. It was discovered that there was a propagandist 
sent by the Yugoslav Volunteer Corps in our midst and that he 
had been stirring up trouble in the detachment. He was not 
the only one—every now and then Ukrainian nationalists, 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries would turn up in the 
detachment and maintain that the Serbs and Croats should 
remain neutral in the struggle that was taking place. 

“Yes, I follow the Bolsheviks and Lenin,’ Danilo declared 
at the meeting, “because they are at the head of the new 
Soviet Government, formed at the Second All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, which passed the decrees on peace and land. The 
Soviet Government proposed an immediate end to the war, 
without annexations or reparations, and called for the freeing 
of all oppressed peoples, including the Croats, Slovenes, Czechs 
and Poles, who were languishing under the yoke of the imperi- 
alists of Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Britain and 
tsarist Russia. 

“How come then that the victory of this revolution is only 
the affair of the Russian workers and peasants?” Srdi¢ contin- 
ued his impassioned speech. “There can be no neutrality in 
the battle which has begun in Russia! The October Revolution 
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in Russia is but the beginning of the workers’ and peasants’ 
open struggle for peace on earth, for giving the land to the 
peasants, for an eight-hour working day in the factories and 
for freedom for all oppressed peoples.” 

Srdié finished speaking and was followed by Dimitry 
Georgijevi¢, representatives of the Yekaterinoslav Bolsheviks 
and Red Guards. As a result, the vast majority adopted a 
resolution welcoming the new Soviet Government led by 
Lenin, and warmly approving the decrees on peace and land. 
The resolution also stated that Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Czechs 
and other Red Guard internationalists would take an active 
part in the struggle for the victory of Soviet power in Yekate- 
rinoslav and throughout Russia. 

This was a great victory for Danilo Srdié and his comrades- 
in-arms who had firmly come out in favour of following the 
Bolsheviks. 

The meeting did not mark the end of the arguments in the 
detachment, but more and more of the men came to the side 
of the Soviet Government. The Yekaterinoslav Bolsheviks 
constantly increased their influence and there were less and 
less waverers. The internationalists took up the slogans of the 
October Revolution: “Peace on Earth!”, ‘“Self-determination 
for the Oppressed Peoples!”, “Power to the Toilers!”. 

The Red Guard internationalists were inspired and heart- 
ened, and were prepared to fight on the barricades against the 
enemies of the new government. 

With the help of armed workers and soldiers, and the Red 
Guard internationalists, the Yekaterinoslav Bolsheviks over- 
threw the Ukrainian Rada, and on December 28 Soviet power 
was established in the city. 

Danilo Srdié was elected to the City Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, which hailed the 1st Serbian Revolutionary 
Detachment, then numbering some 1,500 soldiers. Danilo was 
unanimously elected commander of the detachment, which 
together with the Lettish detachment and the workers of the 
Bryansk Plant fought against the Haidamaki and Petlyura 
troops who were trying to re-establish the power of the 
Ukrainian Rada.... 


I. D. Ochak, Red Commander 
Danilo Srdié,  Politizdat, Moscow, 
Russ. ed., 1964 


KONRAD SWIERCSYNSKI 


Konrad SWIERCSYNSKI, a member of the Polish 
workers’ movement, was persecuted by the tsarist 
government. He was called up for service during 
the First World War. He arrived in Moscow illegal- 
ly in May 1917, soon after the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. In November 1917, he took 
part in the armed uprising in Moscow, in the battles 
against the military cadets to free the Kremlin. 


MEMORABLE DAYS 


My cousin and I served in the same platoon. 
We left our front-line positions and came to 
Moscow on May 2, 1917. 

Kerensky’s Provisional Government, 
panic-stricken at the thought that the 
popular revolution might triumph, continued 
the senseless war under the banner of “war 
to a victorious finish”, believing that it would 
be able to crush the revolution by military 
discipline and court martials. Our prospects, 
under the circumstances, were not too’ en- 
couraging. 

In Moscow we met several comrades with 
whom we had been in prison and in exile. 
Considering the danger that threatened us 
as deserters, our comrades held a_ hasty 
conference in the dormitory for former polit- 
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ical prisoners on Yakimanka Street to decide how best to help 
us. First of all, there was the problem of civilian clothes to 
lessen our chances of being caught in the frequent raids. 

We were given temporary shelter in the dormitory.... We 
were both cobblers by trade and so had no trouble finding 
work, though prudence made us take jobs in different shops. 
I found work in a shoe shop on Tverskaya-Yamskaya. 

I immediately established contact with the local organisation 
of the Social-Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithu- 
ania—with comrades Bobinski, Leszczynsky, Unschlicht, Le- 
wandowski and others, who were quartered in the Dresden 
Hotel. ... 

Then the memorable Saturday dawned. It was still dark 
when I rose. On my way out I bumped into my cousin. 

“Don’t tell me you're still at home? Don’t you know the 
revolution’s begun? There are barricades on Sukharevka....” 

I dashed across Trubnaya Square and Sadoviye Streets 
towards Sukharevskaya Square. At the time Sukharevka Market 
was located on the square, which was formed by five converg- 
ing streets, all of which were now blocked off by hastily-con- 
structed barricades. I made my way through a narrow passage 
in the barricade to the square, where I met a Red Guardsman, 
a fellow Pole, armed with a long, single-loading Berdan rifle. 

“Where can I get a gun?” I asked. 

“That’s not so easy, my friend. There are only four men 
armed with antiques like this at all the five barricades; but, try 
the tea-house, it’s nearby. The Revolutionary Committee is 
there. Maybe they’ll give you a gun.” 

As I entered the tea-house I saw Comrade Ivanov, whom I 
had met at many meetings. He was holding a tremendous 
revolver. 

“Do you think I might find a gun?” IJ asked. 

“T doubt it, but go upstairs to headquarters, perhaps they have 
something there.” 

Indeed, I saw four rifles leaned against the wall in the corner 
of the room, but, unfortunately, they were all broken. I appealed 
to the commander, who shrugged hopelessly. 

At that moment an armed soldier entered the room. He had 
been summoned for a special assignment and was ordered to 
leave his rifle at headquarters. He lay it on the desk, took a 
total of seventeen bullets from his pockets and left. 

That was what I had been waiting for! Now, finally, I would 
be armed. True, it was only an old, single-loading French 
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Berdan rifle with a small store of ammunition but, lacking 
anything better, it would have to do. 

I went outside. It was so quiet it seemed as if Moscow was 
still asleep. However, this was a deceptive calm; small groups 
of inhabitants were hiding in the doorways and pressed against 
the windows. The city was on the alert. It was the calm before 
the storm. 

Meanwhile, more and more soldiers were being drawn 
towards the square. They now formed a considerable group. 
The calm and inactivity were maddening. Someone said: 

“Comrades, the morning trains are just arriving in Mos- 
cow.... There are certainly a lot of officers aboard. Wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to disarm them, since they’re certain to join 
the whiteguards anyway?” 

It was a sensible suggestion.... We escorted the six officers 
we encountered to the Revolutionary Committee, where they 
were disarmed. 

We could hear shooting from far away beyond Zamoskvo- 
rechiye District. First these were single shots, then they increased 
in number and seemed closer. Finally, we heard the rattle 
of machine-guns. ... One of our comrades said it must be Red 
Guards firing at the Kremlin, which was occupied by military 
cadets and whiteguards. 

Soon after a general alarm was sounded, for warning had 
been received that Cossacks were approaching along Sadovaya 
Street from Tverskaya Street. Everyone rushed to the barricade 
which blocked off the street leading to the square. In a few 
seconds’ time the windows of the house which quartered the 
Revolutionary Committee were barricaded with logs. The 
muzzles of rifles could be seen in the cracks between the logs. 

However, it proved to be a false alarm. 

Towards evening the shooting increased. I was impatient to 
take part in the fighting.... 

Suddenly, Comrade Morozov came up to me and said: 

“Are you a soldier?” 

“Yes. 33 

“Do you know Moscow well?” 

I was taken aback, for I did not know the city too well, but 
I was afraid to miss my chance and so replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Come along with me then.” 

When we reached the street he explained what my assign- 
ment was to be. 
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“Military cadets in armoured cars have attacked the Central 
Revolutionary Committee from the direction of the former 
Governor's house on Skobelevskaya Square (now Sovietskaya 
Square). The 192nd Infantry Regiment has come over to our 
side. You will head one of the companies and lead it along the 
least dangerous route to the Military Revolutionary Commit- 
tee.” 

A company of the 192nd Regiment was lined up in readiness 
in front of the building that housed the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee. We started off for Skobelevskaya Square. This was a 
difficult assignment, since the streets were kept under fire by 
the military cadets. We often had to crawl dozens of metres at 
a time, but we reached our goal without any casualties. 

There we found that the cadets had already been thrown 
back. One of their armoured cars was lying on its side in front 
of the Governor’s house. A trench had been dug across Tver- 
skaya Street, near Skobelevskaya Square, and guns were set up 
there, trained on the Kremlin. 

I handed my company over to the Revolutionary Committee 
HQ and went out into the yard. It was jammed with all sorts 
of vehicles. Armed Red Guards were commenting on the events 
of the day: 

“Our men took over a house on Arbat that was occupied by 
a large detachment of cadets. We smoked them out with gre- 
nades. Then we stormed into the burning building.” 

‘What? Did you say our troops were on Arbat? How could 
they be there if the cadets are in Strastnoi Monastery?” 

“Well, Strastnoi Monastery’s been taken by our men, too.” 

“That should be checked.” 

“All right. Who wants to go with me?” one of the Red 
Guards asked. 

I volunteered. We headed down Tverskaya Street, which 
seemed dead, making our way cautiously in the dark towards 
the sound of rifles, machine-guns and exploding grenades. 
We finally reached the crossing at Tverskaya and the boul- 
evards. To the right was Strastnoi Boulevard and Strastnoi 
Monastery; to the left was Arbatsky Boulevard,* leading to 
Arbat Square and the Military Cadet School. The Red Guards 
were intent on smoking the cadets out of their hiding places. 
Two of the houses at the end of Arbatsky Boulevard were on 


* The author erroneously calls Tverskoi and Nikitsky boulevards 
Arbat Boulevard.—Ed. 
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fire, with the exploding grenades feeding the flames. The 
cadets had the boulevard under fire. 

We noticed that the church bells of Strastnoi Monastery 
were ringing softly. At first, we suspected that the monks 
were signalling the cadets in some way, but then we realised 
the sound was produced by stray bullets hitting the bells. 

And so, we turned back. ... 


The yard of the building that housed the Revolutionary 
Committee was full of Red Guards. People were shouting to 
make themselves heard above the roaring motors. Trucks 
carrying Red Guards were driving off in all directions. Amidst 
the general uproar we heard the voice of one of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee members: 

“Comrades! There’s a call for thirty volunteers!” 

Everyone rushed towards him. A large covered truck drew 
up. I made my way into it. Soon there were thirty of us 
inside, and no room for any more, so the others remained to 
wait for another assignment. Two girls with Red Cross arm- 
bands got in beside the driver. We rolled along in complete 
darkness, pressed close together, not knowing what was going 
on outside. The truck was stopped several times while papers 
were checked. It was still dark when we reached our destina- 
tion. We could hear the sound of many voices. The truck doors 
were opened and in the darkness I made out the silhouettes 
of armed men. J asked the one closest to me: 

“Who are you?” 

“Red Guards,” came the reply. 

The Red Guards were workers of a factory in the vicinity. 
We were given some tea and then led to the trenches. 

Dawn was breaking. We could make out our surroundings 
now. We were on a small hill from which we could see the 
neighbouring Lefortovo District, the site of a pitched battle. 
The Red Guards were attacking the Alexeyevsky Military 
School. Artillery had been brought into the battle. ... 

In order to protect our rear, we began reconnoitring the 
nearby factories and plants. During a superficial search of one 
of the factories we came upon a store of grenades concealed 
in the yarn. There were Russian, so-called “bottle” grenades, 
English and German “pineapples”. 

It was now past noon. The battles in the centre of the city 
were becoming more fierce and moving farther and farther 
away from us. It was time we returned. However, it was 
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dangerous to walk several kilometres armed with a rifle; there 
was a good chance of falling into the hands of the whiteguards. 
That is why I tried to exchange my rifle for something smaller. 
Unfortunately, there were no revolvers and so I exchanged it 
for a grenade. 

A Red Guard who had accompanied me said he would also 
go back with me. He was a young boy from Moscow who 
knew the city very well and I was happy at the opportunity. 
He was also issued a grenade. | got a receipt for the rifle I 
had handed in and we set out, since we were in a hurry to 
get to Sukharevka before darkness fell. We headed across 
Lefortovo, towards the Alexeyevsky Military School, still 
under attack by the Red Guards. Soon we saw field-guns in 
the street. We crossed Zemlyanoi Val, the street which led 
to Krasniye Gates, and across Sadovaya to Sukharevskaya 
Square. It was relatively calm here, as this was No Man’s 
Land. We were only a short way from Krasniye Gates, beyond 
which our troops were probably dug in, when a truck with a 
canvas-covered body stopped at the opposite side of the street. 
A man in a military greatcoat jumped out. My comrade, who 
was rather tired by now, exclaimed: 

“Look! There’s a truck! They'll give us a lift!” And before 
I had a chance to reply, he ran across the street and up to the 
officer. 

I ran after him and was in time to hear him say: 

“That man over there is armed with a grenade.” 

I looked into the truck and was dumbfounded: it was 
jammed with armed military cadets. It was too late to retreat 
now. I put my hand on the pin of the grenade that was in 
my pocket and placed my other hand on the youth’s shoulder. 
I tried to sound calm, as I said: 

“Let’s go.” 

The cadet was so confused he didn’t even stop us. 

As we walked off the youth began to tremble. He tried to 
explain: 

“T didn’t know what to do. I wanted to distract them.” 

There was no time to argue, danger was too close at hand. 
We approached and then passed Krasniye Gates. Suddenly, 
an armed soldier turned the nearest corner. He ran towards 
me excitedly. I recognised him. He was a Pole and a former 
buddy, but since I no longer knew what his political views 
were, I was reserved. I did not tell him that I was a Red 
Guard, but asked him where he was coming from. 
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“Our entire regiment was summoned from the front by the 
Soviet.” 

“Then you’re on the side of the Bolsheviks?” 

He looked at me strangely and shrugged. 

I quickly bid him good-bye, saying that I was in a hurry. 
Meanwhile, my companion took advantage of our short con- 
versation and disappeared. 

In time I returned to the committee ... I showed Comrade 
Morozov my grenade. 

“You'll have to hand it in,” he said. “We need them badly. 
You can take a rifle instead. We have enough of them now.” 

I chose a short-barreled Austrian Steyer carabine. There 
were plenty of bullets to go with it. Then I went to the mess- 
hall. The food situation was under control now. I was very 
tired after the events of the previous night, and when I came 
upon some bales of paper in one of the rooms I lay down on 
them and fell asleep... . 

The next morning my cousin came around with Comrade 
Okonski, a worker from Volya* with whom I had been in 
prison in Warsaw and in Russia and who had been sentenced 
by a tsarist court to twelve years of hard labour. Okonski was 
freed soon after the February Revolution. 

They arrived just as the committee was forming the so- 
called tens and issuing the men guns which had been brought 
in in wooden crates from an arsenal. My cousin, Okonski and 
I joined the second ten. 

We were sent to Vindavsky Railway Station**; my post 
there was the telegraph room. Railway service was practically 
non-existent at the time. There was a rumour that Kerensky’s 
shock troops, the so-called “Death Battalions”, were supposed 
to arrive at Vindavsky Station. 

The telephone rang after midnight. The next station on 
the line notified us that a passenger train with a detachment 
of armed men aboard had just left in our direction. I ran 
outside. 

The lights of the oncoming train could be seen in the 
distance. There was a short blast of the locomotive’s whistle, 
and the train pulled to a stop. I looked into some of the 
windows. It was dark inside, but I could see the broad bayonets 
of Italian rifles. This calmed my fears somewhat, for the 


* Uolya—a district in Warsaw.—Ed. 
** Now Rizhsky Railway Station.—Ed. 
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‘Death Battalions” were armed with rifles that had three- 
edged Russian bayonets. I stood in the shadows. A man 
dressed in civilian clothes with a wide-brimmed hat descended. 
He looked up and down the empty platform and shouted: 

“Where’s the station master?” 

I went over to him and asked him what he wanted. 

“Are you the station master?” 

“No, but I may be able to help you.” 

He said that two thousand workers of the Provodnik Fac- 
tory, organised into Red Guard detachments, had arrived “to 
support the Soviet rule”. At a signal from him workers, both 
young and old, dressed in work clothes and in their Sunday 
best, began jumping down from the cars. They lined up in 
a double column and, with shouts of “Long Live the Soviets!”, 
“All Power to the Soviets!”, they headed down Meshchanskaya 
Street towards the Revolutionary Committee. 

For a long while after, I stood peering into the dark street, 
listening to the sound of retreating footsteps, filled with 
brotherly love for these men who had voluntarily left their 
families and homes in order to give their lives, if necessary, 
for the revolution. ... 


At the Revolutionary Committee I learned that there was 
a battle raging in Milyutinsky Lane for command of the 
Telephone Exchange. ... 

The Red Guards of our district had attacked the military 
cadets inside from the direction of the Catholic church. ... 

I joined a group of Red Guards who were firing at the 
building. However, my Steyer bothered my comrades, its 
report was so loud that J was asked to move off to a side. 
But I wanted to take part in the battle and so, after each 
volley from the Exchange, I would run out into the middle 
of the street and fire at the cadets and then dash back for 
cover. My booming Steyer was apparently annoying the cadets 
as well. At any rate, they soon had my position under fire. 

Since our position was unreliable, we decided to build a 
barricade across Milyutinsky Lane. However, a truck loaded 
with ammunition was parked nearby. For all we knew, it might 
have contained explosives as well. This was extremely dan- 
gerous for those at the barricades. We decided to move the 
truck. How were we to go about it? It was impossible to get 
close to the truck. The only solution was to find a cable, attach 
it to the chassis and pull the truck towards us, while remaining 
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hidden behind the corner of the house. Who would be the one 
to attach the length of cable we found? One of the men volun- 
teered for the job. As soon as it was dark he used the moments 
between firing to crawl under the truck. We watched him 
anxiously. Bullets kept hitting the body of the truck. The cable 
was heavy and was difficult to tie. Our comrade finally 
emerged and began crawling back. We took hold of our end. 
The truck shuddered and began moving slowly towards us. 
A minute later it was beyond the corner, safe from enemy fire. 

Now we had to cross the street to the churchyard, where 
there was a pile of logs that could be used for a barricade. 
We followed each other in single file, crossed the street under 
constant fire and soon had a barricade. 

A half-finished house rose behind the barricade. Our men 
were in it, shooting at the military cadets. There was a steady 
stream of fire from the barricade as well now. 

It was far into the night. A fine drizzle cooled our faces. 
I pressed the trigger again, but my gun was silent. On close 
inspection I saw that it had cracked and was of no use any 
more. Finally, soaked to the skin, with a dead rifle in my 
hands, I left the barricade. 

I got dry in the tea-house on Sukharevka and then headed 
for the committee. There I picked out a large-calibre Italian 
rifle. Soon after that I was assigned to patrol duty on the 
adjacent streets. ... 

Late one night I returned from duty and after a short rest 
went out again. It was still dark. I was walking along Sretenka 
Street towards the Telephone Exchange, which was now in 
our hands. I met a patrol at the corner and they said that our 
forces had already occupied Lubyanka. It was dawn when I 
reached there. I walked close to the buildings, as the street 
was still under fire and windows were being smashed by 
bullets. 

It was a bleak morning, but despite the rain the air had 
cleared. Suddenly, I noticed someone standing at the end of 
the street. I hid behind a lamppost, trying to see if it was one 
of our men or a whiteguard. The man raised his rifle. I thought 
he was aiming towards Lubyanskaya Square. A shot sounded 
and a bullet hit the lamppost. A flying chip grazed my temple. 

“What are you standing there for?” someone shouted. 

I turned around. It was a Red Guardsman, standing in the 
ee window of an optical shop. He was loading his 
rifle. 
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“That was a cadet shooting at you,” he shouted and fired. 

I dropped to the sidewalk, concealed behind the post, and 
also opened fire. About thirty shots were fired in response. 
Bullets were whistling all around us, hitting the side of the 
house and ricochetting from the sidewalk and the pavement. 
My comrade had a store of about five hundred bullets and 
kept up a steady stream of fire. I supported him from where 
I was. The sound of shooting attracted the attention of our 
comrades. They soon joined us. Comrade Okonski was one 
of them. 

In a short while we had a whole detachment. We were 
shooting from our hiding places in shop windows and alcoves. 
Then the cadets pulled up a machine-gun. The battle was 
getting more heated. We had to get the cadets out of Lu- 
byanskaya Square at all costs. A comrade and | had taken up 
our positions in a shop window. I was amazed by his fervour 
and asked him whether he was a Bolshevik, but he shrugged 
and shook his head. 

“Who are you?” I repeated. 

“A deserter.” 

Now I knew that he was fighting against war. 

A sixty-year-old Latvian named Tru’ was with us in the 
shop window. He had on a black coat with a wide leather belt 
to which he had attached two cartridge pouches. In his felt 
hat he looked like a Communard. At times, when the firing 
was especially fierce, he would bend over to me and shout: 

“Let’s attack them!” 

“He must be crazy,” I thought. “With all these bullets 
whizzing past, he wants to start an attack.” 

If we were able to take Lubyanskaya Square, we would 
then be able to storm the Kitaigorod Wall, seize Nikolskiye 
Gates and attack the Kremlin. 

Suddenly Tru’ jumped out into the street, shouting. We 
followed him towards Lubyanskaya Square. For a moment 
the cadets seemed to hold their fire, overcome by our shouting. 
We crossed the square. There was a machine-gun which the 
cadets had left behind in Nikolskiye Gates of the Kitaigorod 
Wall with a pile of used shells nearby. I bent towards it, 
for this was the first time I had ever touched a heavy machine- 
gun. 

My comrades continued to advance along Nikolskaya Street. 
The cadets recovered from their stupor and opened fire again. 
Our men fell back. There were several casualties. The first 
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was a Pole who was shot and fell near me. Several of our 
comrades were shot near the gates, where they ran for cover. 
One of the cadets was apparently shooting from a_ well- 
camouflaged position. Then another comrade fell. He was 
lying on his stomach and raised his hand and moaned: 

“Comrades, help me!” 

Several Red Guards had found shelter inside the gates. 
From there they watched the wounded man helplessly. How 
could they help, when the first to approach him would be 
shot? After a moment’s hesitation one of the comrades ran 
out, grabbed the wounded man’s arm and dragged him back 
to safety.... 

All this time I had been frantically trying to make the 
machine-gun work. Everything seemed to be in order, and 
it was loaded. Suddenly, I was shooting; I was caught una- 
wares, but soon mastered the technique and opened full fire. 

Our men had left Nikolskaya Street and the way was 
clear. The niche I was in was on the corner of Neglinny 
Proyezd and Lubyanskaya Square. Our men had another ma- 
chine-gun going at the far end of the street, it was trained on 
the Metropole Hotel; Red Guards were advancing simultaneous- 
ly towards the hotel from the direction of the Bolshoi Theatre. 

The Slavyansky Bazar Hotel was located on Nikolskaya 
Street. We did not know who held it and so two comrades, 
Okofski and a Red Guard, went on ahead to see. I was to 
fire off a round ever so often to divert the enemy’s attention. 
After our scouts had disappeared from view I fired a round 
and then sat back to have a bite to eat. All of a sudden I 
heard men running. It was Okonski and the Red Guard. They 
were shouting: 

“It’s an armoured car!” 

Though I could still see nothing, I heard the sound of an 
approaching motor. I got behind the machine-gun and began 
firing, but the armoured car kept advancing. I shot again but 
this time from my large-calibre rifle. Suddenly the armoured 
car trained its headlights in my direction, blinding me. At the 
same time there was a long round from its Colt machine-gun, 


the shield of my “Maxim” shuddered under the impact of the 
bullets. 


Someone shouted: 

“Let’s have the grenades!” 

But there were no grenades. The way was now clear for 
the armoured car to reach the Revolutionary Committee on 
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Sukharevka. If only there were a trench across the street! I 
turned and saw bullets striking sparks from the pavement. In 
the darkness it seemed as though someone had scattered hot 
coals in the street. Then a soldier of the Dvinsk Regiment,” a 
crack shot, rushed over to me. In his hands the machine-gun 
became a musical instrument played by a virtuoso. The soldier 
had been an inmate of Butyrskaya prison, from which the 
Red Guards had freed him. (The entire Dvinsk Regiment had 
gone over to our side. It played a very important part in the 
October battles in Moscow.) Since I doubted that a machine- 
gun could stop an armoured car and believed that grenades 
were the only solution, I dashed across Lubyanka and Sretenka 
to the Revolutionary Committee on Sukharevka to warn the 
comrades of the impending danger and get some grenades. 
When I reached the committee I reported to Ensign Bonard 
(who was also a Pole), our Chief of Staff, that an armoured 
car was heading here from Nikolskiye Gates and could be 
expected at any moment. 

In no time, three crates of grenades were loaded onto a 
auc and two staff workers and I sped off towards Nikolskiye 

ates. 

When we reached the square we found that the courageous 
soldier of the Dvinsk Regiment had forced the armoured car 
to retreat. The crates were then opened and the grenades 
were handed out to the comrades. 

The huge “Bogatyr” rubber goods store was located at the 
corner of Neglinnaya Lane and Lubyanskaya Square. Its large 
windows were brightly lit. The “Maxim” machine-gun our 
men were firing at the Metropole Hotel was set.up in the street 
under the shop windows. ... 

The Metropole was taken at dawn.... 

A wet snow was falling steadily. The firing did not cease. 
I left the shop, turned the corner of the hotel and was on 
Voznesenskaya Square.** To the left were the City Duma 
building and the Historical Museum, both of which were oc- 
cupied by military cadets and whiteguards. On the right was 


* The reference is to a large group of soldiers arrested by the 
Provisional Government for Bolshevik agitation on the Western Front 
and confined in a prison in Dvinsk. Subsequently, some of them were 
transferred to the Butyrskaya Prison in Moscow. When the October 
uprising began in Moscow these soldiers were active in it.—Ed. 

** Now Revolution Square.—Ed. 
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the Bolshoi Theatre, occupied by our men. On the far side 
of the square the cadets’ machine-guns were firing across at 
the theatre from high up on one of the Kremlin towers. Our 
guns in the theatre repaid them in kind. 

I took cover in the closest shop, which sold musical instru- 
ments. The counter and floor were littered with trumpets, ac- 
cordions and other instruments. There I came upon a Red 
Guard trying out various accordions, oblivious to the shooting. 
“No sense this going to waste,” he said and shouldered an 
accordion and his gun. Then he added: “Come on, there’s 
a tobacco shop next door. We can fill up there.” 

A man was standing near an open crate in the tobacco 
shop, handing out packs of cigarettes. I was given a pack too. 
Suddenly a man in a fur coat, of the kind usually worn by 
chauffeurs of the very rich, appeared in the doorway. He had 
a rifle in one hand and an official-looking paper with a seal 
on it in the other. He was waving the paper and shouting: 

“Cease fire in the name of the Revolutionary Committee!” 

This was greeted by indignant shouts: 

“What? When so many of our comrades have fallen? We 
can’t cease fire now! Comrades, everyone across the square 
to the Duma!” 

We ran towards the Duma under a hail of fire. Soon officers’ 
shoulder-straps and other insignia began flying out the wind- 
ows.... Our men had made their way inside. Several other 
men and I ran on towards the Historical Museum, to occupy it 
as well. We ran towards the rear entrance of the museum on 
Voznesenskaya Square (the museum faces on Red Square). The 
door was open, and we found ourselves in a long dark corridor 
leading to an inner court. For a moment we stopped to get 
our bearings. Everything was quiet. Then we noticed a gate 
at the far end of the yard. We ran towards it. We could hear 
shooting, plaster fell all around us. One of our comrades was 
cut down by a dum-dum bullet in the chest. The cadets, in 
retreating from the museum, had barricaded the gate with an 
iron grate to stop the Red Guards’ advance on the Kremlin. 
They were now concealed behind it. 

Other comrades joined us. They carried the wounded man 
into one of the rooms. While searching the museum, we came 
upon ten unarmed officers in one of the rooms who said they 
had been disarmed by the cadets for refusing to retreat to the 
Kremlin with them. We took the captured officers to the Revo- 
lutionary Committee... . 
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My comrades wanted to conduct a thorough search of the 
museum, but the curator begged them not to break open the 
locked doors of the halls, saying we might ruin valuable 
exhibits; he swore by all that was holy that there was no one 
inside. We took him at his word. 

Meanwhile, a heated battle was in progress on Red Square. 
This brought us all to the steps of the main entrance. St. 
Basil’s Cathedral was directly across the Square. To the right 
was the Kremlin wall and the Nikolskiye Gates, to the left was 
Nikolskaya Street.... Beyond Nikolskaya, opposite the 
Kremlin, were the large arcade shops; from there our men kept 
up a steady stream of machine-gun fire, shooting at the re- 
gional court building, from which the cadets were shooting 
at the arcade. Our artillery was firing at Nikolskiye Gates of 
the Kremlin which the cadets had piled high with crates of 
ammunition taken from the Kremlin arsenal. The shells were 
splintering the crates of rifles, but the tunnel-like gates were 
barricaded to the very top. 

Our detachment of twelve men, protected from bullets by 
a stone balustrade, opened fire on the regional court build- 
ing.... We were protected from the shells of our artillery by 
the jutting church wall. 

An Orenburg Cossack assumed command of our group. He 
stationed us on the steps behind the balustrade, and every 
time he raised his sabre we were to fire in unison. However, 
our own artillery on Nikolskaya Street, thinking that we were 
cadets, opened fire at us. A shell exploded nearby, wounding 
our commander. Several comrades on the lower steps were 
grazed by flying shrapnel. Our men in the windows of the 
arcade started shouting at us, telling us to get out of the way. 
We had no choice but to retreat inside the museum. 

We were now between the hammer and the anvil. On all 
sides Red Guards were fighting with the cadets, and we were 
probably more in danger from our own side than from the 
enemy. We gathered in the corridor at the entrance to Vozne- 
senskaya Square, watching our men in action near the Bolshoi 
Theatre and at Tverskaya Street, where a “Maxim” machine- 
gun had been set up behind the corner and was firing at the 
tower and the Kremlin Wall. The cadets and the whiteguards 
there kept up a steady stream of return fire. 

Searching through the museum, we discovered ‘two crates of 
bullets and machine-gun cartridge belts. We set the crates 
near the entrance, awaiting our chance to pass them on to our 
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comrades at the opposite end of the square, for they had asked 
for ammunition. 

But how could anyone cross the square under intensive fire 
when it seemed that a mouse could not get by? One of our 
comrades suddenly shouldered his gun, grabbed the crates and 
began running. He had reached the middle of the square when 
his body suddenly stiffened. It seemed that he would fall, but 
no, he straightened up and stood very still for a moment. 
There was no doubt that he had been wounded. Then he 
lurched forward, staggering like a drunken man; he was nearly 
there: in another three or four steps he would be safe behind 
the wall of the building. There was another volley. He took 
another step and fell into the arms of his comrades. ... 


Our forces began the attack on the Kremlin before dawn. 
Our own small detachment of Red Guards entered Red 
Square and approached Nikolskiye Gates, which had been 
completely demolished by the shelling. The barricade of crates 
which the cadets had built was destroyed. We climbed over 
the wreckage into the Kremlin grounds and found ourselves 
at the Law Chamber building from which the cadets had kept 
Red Square under fire the previous day. We rushed into the 
court building, believing that there still might be cadets and 
whiteguards inside. We ran through the halls, up and down 
the stairs, but did not see a soul. As I entered each successive 
hall and room, with my rifle loaded and prepared to shoot, 
I would shout: 

“Come out! I can see you over there 

I looked in the corners and under the tables, but found no 
one. The magnificent halls were silent. The windows were 
shuttered. Numerous portraits of the Romanovs looked down 
from the walls. The Red Guards expressed their hatred freely, 
tearing down the portraits and trampling them. 

We came upon a pile of pillows and bedding in one of the 
rooms and suspecting that someone might be concealed un- 
derneath, we began pulling them away. Then we saw that 
a huge artillery shell was buried under the pile with its 
detonating fuse cocked. The cadets had hoped that someone 
would accidentally set it off. 

“Careful, Comrades!” I said. “We don’t want to fall into 
this trap.” 

Just as we hung a warning sign near the shell there was 
a terrible explosion under the window, followed in quick suc- 
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cession by a second and then a third. The Red Guards ran 
out into the street. A cadet hiding on the roof had thrown 
three grenades at a group of Red Guardsmen, two of whom 
had been wounded. A machine-gun went off near the Ivan the 
Great Bell-Tower; our machine-gun, set up on the demolished 
barricade inside Nikolskiye Gates, opened fire in turn. Then 
everything was quiet. 

Our search for cadets and whiteguards was a futile one, 
for during the night our troops had taken the Kremlin and 
had evacuated the entire whiteguard garrison of the Kremlin 
through the Zamoskvoretskiye Gates. 

The Red Guards, drunk with victory, shook each other’s 
hands, offered each other cigarettes and recounted various 
episodes of past battles. The Kremlin was ours, the battle was 
over. 

I felt terribly tired. The lack of food and, especially, of 
sleep, had finally taken their toll. I entered Red Square 
through Nikolskiye Gates and looked at the Kremlin. The 
golden cupolas of the churches glittered in the sun. This was 
the most dazzling display of fireworks in honour of the trium- 
phant proletariat. ... 

I returned from the Kremlin, walking down streets which 
I had crawled across on my belly but a few days ago during 
the heated battles. The streets were crowded: all the inhabi- 
tants of Moscow had come out of their houses to see the 
wreckage caused by the street fighting. I was tired but proud 
that I was armed and that I had taken part in the battle for 
the people’s freedom. 

Suddenly, I heard Polish being spoken. A_ well-dressed 
couple in front of me were speaking Polish, quite uninhibited 
in their remarks, as they were positive that no one could 
understand them. 

“What barbarism! Only the Russkies could think of destroy- 
ing a way of life established by God and tradition! Our Polish 
people would never dream of attempting such a thing.” 

“Oh, no!” I exclaimed. “Madame is mistaken. The sons of 
our people are here, studying at the School of Revolution. 
When we return home we'll do the same there... .” 

The woman shrieked in horror. 


Wspomnenia Polakéw o Rewolucji 
Paidziernikowej, Warszawa, 1957 
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JOZEF SYKORA 


Jozef SYKORA, a Slovak worker, deserted to the 
Russians in 1915 and was interned. At the end of 
1917, he joined the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (Bolsheviks). He served in the Red Guard and 
the Red Army, and on his return to Czechoslovakia 
in 1922 worked at the Coburg Works in Trnavy. 
He joined the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 


AT NIKOLAYEVSK 


.... was called up in 1912 and served in 
the 19th Chasseurs. In the spring of 1914, 
I was sent for machine-gun training and 
was due to go on to a special course in 
shoeing horses when war broke out. His 
Highness the Emperor of Austria-Hungary 
called on his subjects to gather under his 
banners and defend the frontiers of his 
empire with their lives. As I had already 
been serving some time my turn came 
early: our regiment was one of the first to 
be sent to the front. ... 

On September 13, 1915, near Tarnopol, 
several soldiers and I decided to go over 
to the Russians. Nobody was prepared to 
die of hunger, let alone for the emperor. 

We were soon able to carry out our 
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decision. The first thing the Russians asked us when we were 
taken prisoner, was whether we were hungry. They had 
obviously had to do with Austrian soldiers before. For many 
of us it was the first time we had been able to eat our fill 
since we had arrived at the front. 

From the assembly point we were sent to Kiev. ... 

Every day trainloads of prisoners were leaving the camp 
eastbound. I and my friend Lajo$ Ki from Nové Zamky were 
sent to Samara Gubernia to the town of Nikolayevsk (now 
Pugachov). 

We lived in the barracks, where we were fed well. But the 
grass didn’t have time to grow under our feet, for we were 
soon sent out to work according to our qualifications. As I 
had been a chauffeur before the war, I was sent to work for 
some tsarist general. 

In 1916, I joined a druzhina, as the military unit composed 
of Czech POWs in Russia at that time was called. But I was 
not sent to the front either in 1916 or 1917. 

In 1917, after the February Revolution, I met Comrade 
Karol Kormo’ from Budapest, the Slovak prisoners Smilovié, 
Mihal Ferenc, Herman, Jozef Ebner and others, who were 
members of the Bolshevik Party. They drew me into revolu- 
tionary work, explained the Bolshevik programme to me and 
prepared me for propaganda work. We would go to the nearby 
villages—Tavolzhanka, Klopikha and so on—and talk to the 
peasants. The chairman of the District Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, Venyamin Yermoshchenko, was most grateful to us for 
our work. He was also head of the Nikolayevsk district Bol- 
shevik organisation, and under his leadership the local Com- 
munists were preparing for revolution in the town and the 
surrounding countryside. In October 1917, there were big dem- 
onstrations of workers, peasants and soldiers in the town. 
They bore such slogans as: “All Power to the Soviets!”, “The 
Factories to the Workers!”, “The Land to the Peasants!”’, 
“Down with the War!” and “Peace to the Nations!”. All the 
meetings were addressed by Bolsheviks. 

At the beginning of November 1917, Karol Kormo8, by then 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee, invited me round 
and asked me if I would take part in disarming the local 
Kerenskyist militia, saying that Yermoshchenko had recom- 
mended Ebner and myself for the job. I was happy to agree. 

On the evening of the 6th, Ebner called for me. He brought 
a gun with him and we agreed on how we would proceed 
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with the operation. At night we left the barracks and went to 
Smilovit, who had been appointed commander of our eighteen- 
man detachment. I was to go up to the sentry at the entrance 
to the building first, since all the militiamen knew me as their 
chief’s chauffeur. 

I advanced slowly along the street, my comrades following 
some way behind, hiding in the shadows of the houses. Ap- 
proaching the sentry, I asked him for a light and, as he reached 
in his pocket for his matches, pressed a pistol to his temple 
and quietly ordered him to put his hands up, while one of 
my comrades leapt forward to disarm him. We now had no 
difficulty in entering the building. We found eight militiamen 
in the guardhouse and awoke them crying: “Hands up!” 

They made no resistance and calmly handed over their arms. 
Comrade Yelaginov sat by the phone and Smilovit posted 
guards outside the building. We then freed the political pris- 
oners and, with them swelling our ranks, had soon disarmed 
the remaining sentries. Our mission was completed. The 138th 
Infantry Regiment was stationed in the town. Under the 
influence of Comrade Yermoshchenko’s successful propaganda 
the soldiers rose up and drove out their officers. The District 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party summoned Vasily Ivanovich 
Chapayev from Saratov to assume command of the regiment. 
I remember how the soldiers immediately took a liking to him 
and elected him commander. I had the good fortune to fight 
almost a year and a half under this remarkable leader in the 
struggle against the Whites. 

Thus, by November 7, all Nikolayevsk including the garrison 
was in the hands of the Red Guards, and power had been 
transformed to the toilers.... 

We ex-POWs who had cast in our lot with the Bolsheviks 
met the measures taken by the local organs of Soviet power 
with open approval and gave them our full support. We were 
overjoyed to see the toilers’ enthusiasm and were ourselves 
carried away in the upsurge of activity of the Russian people, 
building a new life. ... 

So it was that Soviet power was established in Nikolay- 
evsk.... 

Comrade Smilovié, also a Slovak, commanded the interna- 
tional group of the local Red Guard detachment, to which 
I was admitted on November 13, 1917. Our group was com- 
posed of Hungarians and Slovaks. 

Kulak and Urals White Cossack bands appeared in the 
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neighbourhood and our Red Guard detachment went into 
action against them. Our commander, Smilovié, fell in battle 
with one of these bands near Ivanteyevka. We merged with 
Red Guard detachments commanded by Vasily Ivanovich 
Chapayev. Chapayev’s abilities as a commander were obvious 
from the outset. These detachments were later fused to form 
the 25th Division which was the terror of all the counter- 
revolutionary bands in the Volga area and the Trans-Volga 
steppes.... 

I served in Plyasunkov’s detachment. Chapayev was a 
frequent visitor. His great attention for the soldiers’ needs 
evoked a warm response in us, and we were ready to go 
through anything for him. Chapayev was a highly self-disci- 
plined man and had no time for those who did not submit to 
discipline. He was especially strict about thieving, and if ever 
it was brought to his notice that a soldier had stolen something 
from a peasant he had the man severely punished for damag- 
ing the good name of the soldier of the revolution and member 
of his regiment. Chapayev was greatly admired and loved by 
his men.... 


Former Campaigns, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1961 


JOSEF THIEDE 


LENIN’S PARTY 


Josef THIEDE, a German farm labourer, was in a 
POW camp in Siberia at the time of the October 
Revolution. Between 1917 and 1919, he fought in 
the Red Army. A member of the R.C.P.(B.) since 
1918, he returned to Germany in 1922, and in 1923 
joined the Communist Party of Germany. 


MADE ME AN INTERNATIONALIST 


...In 1915, I was wounded, taken prisoner 
by the Russians, spent some time in a Mos- 
cow hospital and finally janded in a POW 
camp in the town of Tara, Siberia. The 
tsarist officers there constantly humiliated 
and mistreated us. 

Towards the end of 1917, vague rumours 
reached us that a revolution had taken 
place in the country. We rejoiced at this, 
for we immediately thought that we would 
be freed and could return home. Politically 
I was quite naive at the time, I had no 
experience at all, in spite of the fact that 
for many years J had been a member of the 
German Social-Democratic Party, where I 
held minor offices. 

The rumours about the October Revolu- 
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tion were getting more definite, but we did not trust them 
much until one day we found that the sentries had been re- 
moved. Soon representatives of the Bolshevik Party came to us 
and explained the political situation. “What do you intend 
to do now that you are free? Do you wish to fight for the 
socialist revolution?” Many of us expressed the desire to join 
the Red Guard. 

We arrived in Omsk, where former POWs who had firmly 
decided to fight with their Soviet class brothers against the 
counter-revolutionaries were being assembled. In the camp, 
the comrades from the Bolshevik Party explained to us the 
political events and the military situation. We were very 
surprised when we saw several of our former guards with 
whom we would now be fighting side by side against the 
counter-revolution. Only then did we realise that Russian 
soldiers, too, were forced to serve in the army. Recalling our 
life in the camp, we observed that those whom we had met 
again in Omsk had not once humiliated us. Then we asked 
ourselves the decisive question: “Why do proletarians fight 
against each other?” After long meditations and numerous 
talks it became clear to us that the workers of all countries 
have the same interests, and that is why they should fight 
together against the imperialists. 

In the Omsk camp, responsible leaders gave me, a former 
POW, the opportunity of becoming a member of the Russian 
Communist Party. I regarded the fact that our Soviet com- 
rades accorded me and some other foreign workers such a 
great trust as a special honour and I always did my best 
to justify it. 

We did not stay in Omsk long. The revolution demanded 
that we fought for it directly. As I could handle horses, I was 
assigned to the cavalry. Our commanders were revolutionary- 
minded young Siberian peasants. When we received arms and 
winter clothing we fought the whiteguard bands attacking 
remote villages and terrorising the population. 

After the very first engagements many of us realised what 
the counter-revolution represented. We could see for ourselves 
the brutalities of the whiteguard bandits. And though our 
main task was to clear the area of the bands, from the point 
of view of the aims of the revolution it was equally important 
to gain the confidence of the population. We were able to gain 
it because we Red Guards were educated in a spirit of discip- 
line and intolerance towards abuses of any kind. We regarded 
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peasants as allies of the working class, carried on explanatory 
work among them and encouraged them. 

Whenever the opportunity presented itself, we Red Guards 
were divided into small groups and had political talks given 
us by experienced Party members. These talks sometimes took 
place in a school or right in a forest during a longer spell 
between engagements. At these lectures, as well as at various 
courses, our political commissars spoke to us in Russian and in 
German. One of them was called Ivan Kozlov, the other, 
Mikhail Brosov. They answered all our questions in great 
detail. Thus gradually our political consciousness developed. 

Our relations with our commanders were good. We regarded 
them as elder comrades, and they did everything to prevent 
unnecessary losses in battle. In spite of the tremendous diffi- 
culties they did everything so that we received our daily 
rations. 

I took part in fighting in many parts of Siberia, helping 
to clear Omsk, Tara, Tobolsk, Tyumen, Ishim and other towns 
to the east and west of the Irtysh from the whiteguard bands. 
I was wounded twice at Kartashovo and once at Novoniko- 
layevsk (Novosibirsk). I took part in many reconnaissance sor- 
ties through the Siberian taiga, and was decorated twice with 
a red ribbon, which I was very proud of. 

It was hard fighting in the forest with a dense underbrush. 
We were short of arms and ammunition and had to capture 
them from the enemy. We used every opportunity to talk to 
the rank and file of the enemy. Many Siberian youths, misled 
by the class enemy’s demagogy into fighting on the side of the 
counter-revolution, later joined our ranks. 


Weltenwende, Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin, 1962 
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KOIKA TINEVA 


Koika TINEVA, one of the first Bulgarian women 
Socialists, was in Stockholm during the October days 
of 1917 attending an International Socialist Con- 
ference. In December 1917, she visited Petrograd. In 
1920, she joined the Bulgarian Communist Party. 


IN REVOLUTIONARY PETROGRAD 
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In the autumn of 1917, I was able to visit 
Stockholm where I attended an Internation- 
al Socialist Conference. At that time, 
Stockholm, the capital of neutral Sweden, 
was a lively political centre, not only in 
connection with the conference, but also 
because it was the nearest point of contact 
between the capitalist world and revolution- 
ary Russia. In those days, representatives 
of different political parties, correspondents 
of almost all big newspapers, writers and 
delegations from the colonial countries of 
Asia and Africa converged in Stockholm. 
They held meetings and other gatherings at 
which a wide diversity of languages could 
be heard. 

Events in Russia were rapidly developing. 


The struggle between Kerensky’s Provisional Government and 
the Bolsheviks was becoming more and more acute, the destiny 
of the socialist revolution was at stake. In the eyes of all 
progressive people, the Bolsheviks were asserting themselves 
as the most revolutionary force in the socialist and workers’ 
movement. The working people saw in Lenin the leader of the 
imminent socialist revolution in Russia. ... Lenin’s name passed 
from lips to lips, it warmed the hearts of the humiliated and 
exploited, especially those who languished under the colonial 
yoke. It awakened in peoples a belief in a bright future. 

The news that the socialist revolution had taken place and 
the Bolsheviks headed by Lenin had taken power in Petrograd 
was hailed enthusiastically. People were literally astounded by 
the first decrees of the Soviet Republic adopted by the Second 
Congress of the Soviets: the Decree on Peace, which called on 
all the belligerent peoples and their governments to immedi- 
ately declare a truce and start talks for a democratic peace; the 
Decree on Land, which abolished landlord ownership of land; 
on the organisation of the first Soviet Government—the Council 
of People’s Commissars, headed by Lenin. 

Great was my desire to go to Petrograd, which had become 
the world proletarian centre, to see the makers of the revolu- 
tion. I was delighted when my desire was fulfilled. Our group 
travelled through Sweden and Finland as other routes were 
blocked by the war. 

We arrived in Petrograd on a bleak December day. The 
streets were snowbound and transport had not been completely 
restored. The Soviet Government had to overcome many 
difficulties. There was an acute food shortage. Office workers 
continued their sabotage. Counter-revolutionary bands tried 
to disrupt the normal life of the population. And most impor- 
tant, the question of peace was still unresolved. But with all 
these difficulties and the prospects of great privations and 
hardships, the workers supported the new rule with boundless 
love and were ready to give their lives for its defence and 
preservation. What a boundless faith there was in these people, 
exhausted by war and fierce class struggles, what bright hopes 
they entertained for the future, with what unswerving devotion 
did they look up to Lenin! There has never been in the history 
of mankind a national leader and tribune who enjoyed such 
boundless trust and love of millions of working people! 

I recall the anxiety of the people during the first attempt at 
Lenin’s life. All around one could hear angry voices: 
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“The White terror must be retaliated by a Red terror!” 

It was a hard time for the country. The counter-revolutionary 
storm was moving in on the Soviet government. The Brest- 
Litovsk peace talks had been disrupted, and the Germans were 
preparing to mount an offensive, but the workers’ Petrograd 
did not flinch. Preparations were made for its defence. 

Lenin was indefatigable. Nothing escaped his attention. From 
people directly connected with Lenin | heard of the concern he 
displayed for the smallest needs in the daily life of people 
with whom he worked. At the same time he was exacting 
towards his subordinates, demanding absolute honesty and 
exact implementation of their duties, and he was very strict 
towards violators of socialist legality. 

Lenin worked in Smolny, where the Council of People’s 
Commissars, the All-Russian Executive Committee and all the 
People’s Commissariats were located. 

Once a friend of mine told me that Lenin had requested him 
to come.... I asked my friend to take me with him. I did not 
expect to see Lenin and simply wanted to see Smolny. It was 
not easy to enter Smolny. The revolutionary headquarters of 
the Soviet government was carefully guarded by armed Red 
Guards. In front of Lenin’s office stood a young Red Guard, 
extremely proud that he had been placed to guard the great 
man. 

We entered the waiting room of Lenin’s office, modestly 
furnished with a table and several chairs. Lenin was informed 
that the comrade he was expecting had come. The door opened 
and a smiling man entered with quick, short steps. I recognised 
Lenin at once as I had seen many photographs of him in 
Stockholm. He walked over to the comrade, whom he knew 
from emigration days, and warmly shook his hand. Then he 
turned to greet me and, when he was told that I came from 
Bulgaria, said: 

“It must be warm there now, not as cold as here?” 

Later he asked me several questions about the socialist 
movement in the country. It was a very ordinary first-acquaint- 
ance conversation. But even from this chance meeting he gleaned 
information about the revolutionary movement in our country. 
I was greatly embarrassed and could only mumble several 
incoherent words to the effect that the working people of 
Bulgaria were on the side of the Russian Revolution. 

I had never expected to see Lenin, and even less to talk 
with him. I thought that the comrade I came with would be 
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called into the office while I would be waiting for him. But 
here again Lenin demonstrated the simplicity of his attitude 
towards people. 

I will never forget the warm smile with which Lenin so 
simply addressed a complete stranger. His kindliness and 
warmth made me wonder whether this could really be the man 
who had become the central figure of world political history! 

On January 10 (23), 1918, I witnessed the opening of the 
historic Third Congress of the Soviets in the Taurida Palace. 
To the powerful strains of the Internationale several represent- 
atives of the international proletariat hailed the Russian 
Revolution. Then the modest figure of Lenin appeared on the 
rostrum. He was enthusiastically greeted by the delegates and 
guests. The ovation lasted several minutes. 

“Long Live Lenin! Long Live the Revolution!” came from 
all corners of the huge conference hall. 

Lenin reported on the work of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

He spoke calmly, without rhetoric, but so impressively, with 
such profound faith, that one involuntarily felt his force. It 
consisted not in bombastic utterances, so characteristic of many 
speakers of the time, but in profound content and convincing 
arguments. He called for the defence of the new government’s 
principles, demonstrating to the people its rightness. He had 
to prove the strength, firmness and inevitable triumph of the 
new government to the proletariat of the whole world. And 
the audience accepted his faith as their own. The constant 
applause which frequently erupted into ovations, confirmed 
this. Lenin ended his speech. Everyone rose to their feet. To 
prolonged ovation they began singing the /nternationale. 


Recollections of Bulgarian Comrades 
About Lenin, Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 
Russ. ed., 1958 


JOSIP BROZ TITO 


REMINISCENCES 


Josip Broz TITO—President of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia and Chairman of the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia. Called up to the 
Austro-Hungarian Army in 1913, Tito was a POW 
in Russia from 1915. For his political work among 
POWs he was imprisoned and freed only after the 
February Revolution of 1917. Tito took part in the 
July 1917 demonstration organised by the Bolsheviks 
in Petrograd, was arrested and incarcerated in the 
Peter and Paul Fortress, then exiled to Siberia, but 
escaped on the way. In October 1917, he joined the 
Red Guard in Omsk, took part in fighting against 
the whiteguards and carried out revolutionary work 
among the peasants. Tito returned to Yugoslavia in 
1920 and joined the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 


(From an Interview with G. Borovik, special correspondent 
of Ogonyok magazine, October 28, 1957) 
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...My participation in the revolutionary 
events in Russia was very modest. I came 
to Russia as a prisoner of war, spending 
some time in hospital with a serious wound. 
From there I was sent to a POW camp in 
Kungur, where the February Revolution 
found me. 

Like other prisoners, I worked at Kungur 
Station and, through one engineer, was 
connected with workers of the railway 
repair shops (I was a mechanic). I often 
came to them and listened to their conver- 
sations. Then in camp I told the prisoners 
what the overthrow of the tsar meant. I was 
not, of course, a member of a party cell at 
the time. 


But the gendarme fools in Kungur had only a vague idea of 
what the revolution was all about, and as I spoke against the tsar 
they arrested me—just in case. I spent several days under arrest. 

In June 1917, I escaped from the camp and made my way 
to Petrograd, where I hoped to get a job at the Putilov Works. 

I reached the capital just when the July demonstration was 
taking place. I joined the demonstration which was shot down. 
I managed to escape to Finland, but was caught there. As I 
knew Russian quite well by then, and moreover spoke the 
Vyatka dialect, I was taken for a “dangerous Bolshevik” and 
locked up in the Peter and Paul Fortress. 

I was kept there for three weeks before it was finally estab- 
lished that I was only an escaped prisoner of war. “Why didn’t 
you say so at once?” they asked me—and, in the autumn of 
1917, shipped me back to Kungur. 

On the way I escaped again and went, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes by train, to Yekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk). I 
arrived there in the daytime and reached the railway station. 
I was walking up the flight of stairs which led to the station 
when suddenly I saw a bearded soldier coming down the steps 
towards me. A former guard in our POW camp, he knew me 
well. He was escorting an Austrian prisoner. There was no 
retreat, so I tried to sneak past him, hoping he wouldn’t recognise 
me: I was in civvies, you know. But the old devil saw me and 
shouted, “Hey, Oska, where are you going?” 

I ran up the stairs and escaped. Only later J realised that he 
had probably just been glad to see a familiar face. ... 

From Yekaterinburg I went by train to Omsk. It was a long 
trip. There was a fight in the train: soldiers were tossing White 
officers out of the carriages. We arrived at night. As soon as 
I got off the train I was stopped by a patrol of soldiers: “Where 
you going?” “To the town.” “Where from?” 

I decided to tell them the truth and said that I was an 
escaped prisoner of war. 

“That’s alright, Comrade,” they laughed. “It’s Soviet power 
now! Everything’s in order!” 

I looked at them and saw that they had red ribbons on their 
hats. That was how I heard that the Great October Socialist 
Revolution had taken place. 

At the time Red Guard units were being formed in Omsk 
out of former prisoners of war. I enlisted in one of them. 

That winter in Omsk I received my card of candidate 
member of the Bolshevik Party. The rules for admission 
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were not very strict then. There was a Yugoslav section of 
the Communist Party, and it was there I was accepted. One 
comrade, a Serbian, I recall, asked me: “What were you in 
Yugoslavia?” ““A member of the socialist youth organisation.” 
“Socialist? How could you? Do you know who the Socialists 
are?” 

Then I asked him: “And what party did you belong to in 
Yugoslavia?” “Me? I didn’t belong to any party.” 

Incidentally, this comrade is still alive and he feels very 
embarrassed when I remind him of this. Well, in the spring 
of 1918, our detachment was sent to Tatarskaya Station, but 
we never reached it and had to turn back. The White Czechs 
occupied Maryanovka Station and would let no one pass.... 
Then we had an engagement with the Whites. The fighting 
lasted four days. The forces were unequal and we were defeated. 
I escaped to a nearby village. But here a Cossack punitive unit 
seeking for Reds arrived. I escaped to another village, some 
sixty versts from Omsk, and began working as a mechanic at 
a flour mill. I returned to Omsk in the winter of 1919-20, when 
the Bolsheviks came. In August 1920, I went back to Yugosla- 
via. 

That was all my participation in the Civil War. But the 
important thing was that I could witness all those events and 
I saw many things. When I worked as a mechanic I kept in 
touch with the workers. I needed fuel oil, which workers at 
Omsk Station sold illicitly. With this for a pretext, I frequently 
visited the town and met with the railway workers. I was kept 
informed of all happenings. I recall the uprising of Omsk 
workers at the end of 1918 crushed by the Cossacks. The leaders 
were shot. One worker named Sasha (I have forgotten his sur- 
name) was also shot. But he was only wounded and at night 
some peasants got him out of the grave. I hid him till the end 
of the war and he worked as fireman at the mill. 

The revolution and civil war were tremendous events in the 
life and psychology of man. I remember how the attitudes of 
Siberian peasants changed. At the beginning of the civil war 
they were against the Bolsheviks. The reason was that Siberian 
peasants had quite a lot of land, especially the older settlers: 
up to 40 acres per head. Kolchak was spreading rumours that 
the Bolsheviks intended to confiscate it all. So most of the 
peasants followed the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who had 
promised to increase their holdings. 

But when Kolchak started to requisition grain in exchange 
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for worthless paper money, and then declared a mobilisation, 
the peasants’ mood began to change. 

No one wanted to fight. The peasants ran away and hid. 
Even I was hiding several men. The Cossacks would come, 
question the peasants as to the whereabouts of their sons, 
and flog them.... Just like the Chetniks in Yugoslavia. 

This angered the peasants. 

There were quite a few of us former Red Guards in hiding 
there, and we tried to convince the peasants that the Bolsheviks, 
far from taking away the land, would give more land to the 

oor. 

When the Bolsheviks came they found the ground prepared 
for them. Many peasants volunteered to the Red Army.... 

Kolchak’s brutalities were atrocious. People were shot on the 
Irtysh. It was winter, the ice was thick. One day passing on a 
horse-and-sleigh I saw human legs sticking out of snowdrifts. 
The bodies remained there all winter. 

In November 1919, punitive whiteguard expeditions began to 
appear in our district. They roamed the rear areas of Kolchak’s 
army and committed terrible atrocities. But we realised that 
their appearance meant the front had faltered and the Whites 
were retreating. And sure enough, soon the front approached 
our village. 

The Whites arrested me. I didn’t look like a peasant and 
seemed suspicious. “A mechanic? A worker, that is? A Bolshe- 
vik, in other words.” They arrested and locked me up in the 
building where the headquarters of a Kolchak division was 
located. 

When the front approached the village my guards ran away. 
It was night and I didn’t notice it at once. I was sitting in my 
cell when three men entered. “Anyone here?” they inquired. 
“Yes,” I said. “Who?” “A prisoner of war.” “Put a light on.” 
“Got no matches.” 

So they lit one themselves. I saw they were in Red Army 
uniform, but I kept silent as I knew that sometimes before 
retreating the Whites would change uniforms and go from 
house to house to see the people’s mood. And they would shoot 
those who showed their joy. 

So I kept mum. 

“What are you afraid of? We’re Reds! Bolsheviks.... See 
the uniform?” “Yes.” “And here’s our money, real. Look, don’t 
you believe us?” “Why not? I do.” “Look at him, won’t 
believe us,” they laughed, and went away. 
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In the morning, I found out that the Reds had really entered 
the village. 

I returned to Omsk. The regional secretary there was a 
comrade whom, by the way, I met here last year. He’s a 
scientist now. Visited Yugoslavia with a delegation of electrical 
engineers. Pyotr Voyevodin is his name. An interesting meeting 
that was!... 

When I was in the Soviet Union in 1956, I received a letter 
from a comrade with whom I was friends back in 1916, in 
Kalaseyevo Village, Ardatov Uyezd. His name is Grai, a fine 
man. He’s a collective-farm chairman. ... It would be interesting 
to revisit all those places. It was so long ago, almost forty years. 
Yet it seems like yesterday. I remember everything that 
happened then so well! Better even than some things that 
happened recently. Those recollections crystallised because they 
meant so much to me.... 

The Soviet state faced tremendous difficulties then. I recall, 
when I was passing home through Petrograd I travelled three 
weeks by train. I used to get out at stations and talk to the 
peasants. There was a terrible famine and economic dislocation. 
Siberia had grain, but in Central Russia there was neither grain 
nor salt. 

Only people tempered in struggle, workers, who had passed 
through 1905, could overcome such difficulties. The peasants 
were frequently a wavering element, and the working class 
in Russia was relatively small as compared with them. But the 
workers proved capable of heading the peasantry, they took 
the lead of the struggle. Here is when you begin to realise what 
a tremendous part Lenin and his associates played. They 
roused the working class’s confidence in victory and were able to 
consolidate this victory in such difficult conditions which, I 
think, no country in the world has ever found itself in. 

Lenin saw all these difficulties very well and he knew how 
to approach their solution. He overcame all obstacles firmly 
and unflinchingly. Any wavering could be extremely dangerous 
at the time. The Bolsheviks brought back peace to the peoples 
and gave the peasants land. In this way they won over the vast 
masses of the working people to their side. A wise policy! 


Ogonyok No. 45, Moscow, 
Russ. ed., 1957 


———— 


GYULA ANDRAS VARGA 


Gyula Andras VARGA, a Hungarian soldier of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, was taken prisoner on the 
Eastern Front during the First World War. After 
the October Revolution he became a commander in 
one of the international units of the Red Army. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A RED COMMANDER 


The first time I saw Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
was in 1917 in Petrograd, after | had been 
released from the “Circle”, the Odessa pris- 
on for political prisoners. Lenin spoke to 
us of the collapse of the Second Internation- 
al, of the conditions which were now ripe 
for rallying the forces of the international 
proletariat and for beginning the great 
struggle—the socialist revolution. At the 
time there were over two and a half million 
prisoners of war in Russia. ... These POWs 
of various nationalities were drawn together 
through their common fate, their common 
suffering and hopes for liberation. Most of 
them joined forces under the red banner of 
the Bolsheviks. 

We asked Comrade Lenin: “What is your 
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opinion of the revolutionary struggle of the prisoners of war?” 
Lenin’s point of view was that of the Party, and the Party was 
campaigning to win over the workers, peasants and intellectu- 
als of various nationalities who were in Russia at the time.... 

The prisoners of war were freed, and the foreign workers 
and peasants who were in Russia were given the same rights 
as their class brothers, the Russian workers and peasants, had 
won in battle. They were granted freedom of speech and of 
assembly, given access to halls in which they could conduct 
their cultural activities and propaganda, they were provided 
with the necessary equipment to publish their own newspapers. 
We POWs now had greater freedom than our “free” brothers 
back home who were toiling under the oppression of the ruling 
classes. 

The revolutionary-minded POWs took part in the preparation 
and actual events of the October Revolution. Their interna- 
tional units fought at the various fronts of the Civil War. I, too, 
fought in many parts of the country: on the Volga, in the 
Kuznetsk area, in the Urals, near Simbirsk, Orenburg and in 
other places. On assignment from the Union of Prisoners of 
War I often met with Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. Once I visited 
him together with Tibor Szamuely. 

Lenin remains in my memory as a truly unassuming man. 
He always used clear and simple words in his speech. During 
our talks he would sometimes incline his head a bit, as if he 
were looking off to a side, though he was actually keenly aware 
of every phrase uttered and weighed every word carefully. 
Sometimes his eyes were narrowed in thought. With his chin 
resting on one hand, he would quickly take notes with the other. 
Often, in the course of a conversation, Lenin would stand up 
and begin to pace up and down with his hands in his pockets. 

Lenin liked to pepper his speech with amusing expressions. 
The more difficult a given situation was, the more he joked, 
the more confident he seemed. This could not but instil confi- 
dence in those who were with him. We were convinced that if 
Lenin was in good spirits there could be no reason for anxiety, 
one had only to be as firm and composed as he was. However, 
if the topic under discussion was the enemies of the Party and 
the working class, Lenin would become very serious, though 
even then he would characterise them in biting, ironical words. 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin always regarded even the smallest 
needs of the people with rare concern. He personally read every 
appeal, received every visitor and listened to every complaint. 
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We Hungarians knew of Lenin’s concern for the people and, 
therefore, whenever there were difficult problems which we 
thought we could not solve ourselves, we did not hesitate to 
appeal to him. And Lenin always helped us. 

In 1918, I was present at a conference which Comrades Lenin 
and Sverdlov attended. Comrade Sverdlov was chiefly respon- 
sible for the former POWs, and Lenin always asked for his 
opinion, although he was interested to hear what we had to say. 
After we expressed our opinions he would put the matter up 
for discussion. Moreover, he was able to lead us towards the 
correct solution in such a way that it appeared we had arrived 
at it ourselves. Lenin never emphasised his superiority, he never 
forced his opinions upon others, but always knew how to 
convince a person and lead him towards the truth. He taught 
people how to think and act independently. 

Anyone who ever had at least one occasion to speak with 
Lenin will never forget him. His living image is always before 
me. The unforgettable impressions left upon me by my meetings 
with Lenin helped me and many others to stand firm in the 
most difficult moments of our lives. Lenin’s image will live on 
forever in the hearts of all revolutionaries. 


Hungarian Internationalists in the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, Russ. ed., Voyenizdat, 1959 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


Albert Rhys WILLIAMS, a progressive American 
journalist, visited Russia in 1917-18 and often met 
Lenin. At the Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
he delivered a message of greetings from American 
workers. In 1918, he joined the Red Army. With 
Lenin’s help, Williams formed an_ international 
detachment for defending Soviet power. 

Williams wrote several books and articles about 
the October Revolution, about Lenin and the Soviet 
Union. Many of his works have been translated into 
Russian. In 1967, his works Through the Russian 
Revolution, Lenin, the Man and His Work and 
The Greatest Reception Room in the World (revised 
by the author in 1959 for the Russian edition of 
1960) were put out by the Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, as a single volume entitled Through the 
Russian Revolution. 


THROUGH THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


(Excerpts) 


NOVEMBER 7th—A NEW DATE IN HISTORY 
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While Petrograd is in a tumult of clashing 
patrols and contending voices, men from all 
over Russia come pouring into the city. They 
are delegates to the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets convening at Smolny. 
All eyes are turned towards Smolny. 
Formerly a school for the daughters of 
the nobility, Smolny is now the center of 
the Soviets. It stands on the Neva, a huge 
stately structure, cold and grey by day. But 
by night, glowing with a hundred lamp-lit 
windows, it looms up like a great temple—a 
temple of Revolution. The two watch fires 
before its porticos, tended by long-coated 
soldiers, flame like altar-fires. Here are 
centered the hopes and prayers of untold 


millions of the poor and disinherited. Here they look for 
release from age-long suffering and tyranny. Here are wrought 
out for them issues of life and death. 

That night I saw a labourer, gaunt, shabbily-clad, plodding 
down a dark street. Lifting his head suddenly he saw the mas- 
sive facade of Smolny, glowing golden through the falling 
snow. Pulling off his cap, he stood a moment with bared head 
and outstretched arms. Then crying out, “The Commune! The 
People! The Revolution!” he ran forward and merged with 
the throng streaming through the gates. 

Out of war, exile, dungeons, Siberia, come these delegates 
to Smolny. For years no news of old comrades. Suddenly, cries 
of recognition, a rush into one another’s arms, a few words, 
a moment’s embrace, then a hastening on to conferences, cau- 
cuses, endless meetings. 

Smolny is now one big forum, roaring like a gigantic smithy 
with orators calling to arms, audiences whistling or stamping, 
the gavel pounding for order, the sentries grounding arms, 
machine-guns rumbling across the cement floors, crashing 
choruses of revolutionary hymns, thundering ovations for Lenin 
and other leaders as they emerged from underground. 

Everything at high speed, tense and growing tenser every 
minute. The leading workers are dynamos of energy; sleepless, 
tireless, nerveless miracles of men, facing momentous questions 
of Revolution. 

At ten-forty on this night of November 7th, opens the his- 
toric meeting so big with consequences for the future of Russia 
and the whole world.... 


THE SOVIETS PROCLAIMED THE GOVERNMENT 


Every minute brings news of fresh conquests of the Revolu- 
tion—the arrest of ministers, the seizure of the State Bank, 
telegraph station, telephone station, the staff headquarters. One 
by one the centers of power are passing into the hands of the 
people. The spectral authority of the old government is crumb- 
ling before the hammer strokes of the insurgents. 

A commissar, breathless and mud-spattered from riding, 
climbs the platform to announce: “The garrison of Tsarskoye 
Selo for the Soviets. Itstands guard at the gates of Petrograd.” 
From another: “The Cyclists’ Battalion for the Soviets. Not a 
single man found willing to shed the blood of his brothers.” 
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Then Krylenko, staggering up, telegram in hand: “Greetings 
to the Soviet from the Twelfth Army! The Soldiers’ Committee 
is taking over the command of the Northern Front.” 

And finally at the end of this tumultuous night, out of this 
strife of tongues and clash of wills, the simple declaration: 
“The Provisional Government is deposed. Based upon the will 
of the great majority of workers, soldiers and peasants, the 
Congress of Soviets assumes the power. The Soviet authority 
will at once propose an immediate democratic peace to all 
nations, an immediate truce on all fronts. It will assure the free 
transfer of lands... etc.” 

Pandemonium! Men weeping in one another’s arms. Couriers 
jumping up and racing away. Telegraph and telephone buzzing 
and humming. Autos starting off to the battle-front; aeroplanes 
speeding away across rivers and plains. Wireless flashing 
across the seas. All messengers of the great news! 

The will of the revolutionary masses has triumphed. The 
Soviets are the government. 

This historic session ends at six o’clock in the morning. The 
delegates, reeling from the toxin of fatigue, hollow-eyed from 
sleeplessness, but exultant, stumble down the stone stairs and 
through the gates of Smolny. Outside it is still dark and chill, 
but a red dawn is breaking in the east. 


The Russian poet, Tyutchev, writes: 


“Blessed is he who visited this world 

In moments of its fateful deeds: 

The highest Gods invited him to come, 

A guest, with them to sit at feast 

And be a witness of their mighty spectacle.” 


Twice blessed were five Americans: Louise Bryant, John 
Reed, Bessie Beatty, Gumberg and myself. We were spectators 
of the great drama enacted in the halls of Smolny: we also saw 
the other big event of the night of November 7th—the taking 
of the Winter Palace. 

We had been sitting in Smolny, gripped by the pleas of the 
speakers, when out of the night that other voice crashed into 
the lighted hall—the cannon of the cruiser Aurora, firing at 
the Winter Palace. Steady, insistent, came the ominous beat 
of the cannon, breaking the spell of the speakers upon us. We 
could not resist its call and hurried away. 

Outside, a big motor-truck with engines throbbing was 
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starting for the city. We climbed aboard and tore through the 
night, a plunging comet, flying a tail of white posters in our 
wake. From alleys and doorways dim figures darted out to 
snatch them up and read: 


FROM THE WAR REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE OF THE 
PETROGRAD SOVIET OF WORKMEN AND SOLDIERS DEPUTIES 


TO THE CITIZENS OF RUSSIA: 


The Provisional Government is deposed. The State power 
has passed into the hands of the organ of the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, the Military Revolutionary 
Committee, which stands at the head of the Petrograd prole- 
tariat and garrison. 

The aims for which the people were fighting-immediate 
proposal of a democratic peace, abolition of landlord property- 
rights in the land, labor control over production, creation of 
a Soviet Government,—these aims have been achieved. 

Long Live the Revolution of Workmen, Soldiers and 
Peasants! 

Military Revolutionary Committee 
of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 


November 7, 1917 


This announcement is a trifle previous. The ministers of 
the Provisional Government, minus Kerensky, still sit at 
council in the Winter Palace. That is why the guns of the 
Aurora are in action. They are thundering into the ears of 
the ministers the summons to surrender. True, only blank 
shells are firing now, but they set the air shivering, shaking 
the building and the nerves of the ministers within. 

As we come into the Palace Square the booming of the 
guns dies away. The rifles no longer crackle through the dark. 
The Red Guards are crawling out to carry off their dead and 
dying. Out of the night a voice cries, “The Yunkers surrender.” 
But mindful of their losses, the besieging sailors and soldiers 
cling to cover. 


THE MOB ENTERS THE PALACE 


New throngs gather on the Nevsky. Forming a column, they 
pour through the Red Arch and creep forward, silent. Near 
the barricade they emerge into the light blazing from within 
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the Palace. They scale the rampart of logs, and storm through 
the iron gateway into the open doors of the east wing—the 
mob swarming in behind them. 

From cold and darkness, these proletarians come suddenly 
into warmth and light. From huts and barracks they pass into 
glittering salons and gilded chambers. This is indeed Revolu- 
tion—the builders entering into the Palace they built. 

And such a building! Ornated with statues of gold and 
bronze, and carpeted with Oriental rugs, its rooms hung with 
tapestries and paintings, and flooded with a million lights 
from the twinkling crystal chandeliers, its cellars crammed 
with rare wines and liquors of ancient vintage. Riches beyond 
their dreams are within their grasp. Why not grasp them? 

A terrible lust lays hold of the mob—the lust that ravishing 
beauty incites in the long starved and long denied—the lust 
of loot. Even we, as spectators, are not immune to it. It burns 
up the last vestige of restraint and leaves one passion flaming 
in the veins—the passion to sack and pillage. Their eyes fall 
upon this treasure-trove, and their hands follow. 

Along the walls of the vaulted chamber we enter there runs 
a row of huge packing-cases. With the butts of their rifles, 
the soldiers batter open the boxes, spilling out streams of cur- 
tains, linen, clocks, vases and plates. 

Scorning such petty booty, the throngs swirl past to richer 
hunting-grounds. The vanguard presses forward through gor- 
geous chambers opening into ever more gorgeous ones, lined 
with cabinets and wardrobes. They fall upon them with shouts 
of expectant joy. Then cries of anger and chagrin. They find 
mirrors shattered, panels kicked in, drawers rifled—everywhere 
the trail of vandals who have gone before. The Yunkers have 
taken the cream of the plunder. 

So much is gone! So much intenser, then, the struggle for 
what remains. Who shall gainsay them the right to this Palace 
and its contents? All of it came out of their sweat and_ the 
sweat of their fathers. It is theirs by right of creation. It is 
theirs, too, by right of conquest. By the smoking guns in their 
hands and the courage in their hearts they have taken it. But 
how long can they keep it? For a century it was the Czar’s. 
Yesterday it was Kerensky’s. Today it is theirs. Tomorrow it 
shall be—whose? No one can tell. This day the Revolution 
gives. Next day the Counter-Revolution may snatch away. 
Now while the prize is theirs shall they not make the most 
of it?... Their outraged past, the feverish present, the 
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uncertain future—everything urges them to grasp what they 
can now. 

Pandemonium breaks loose in the Palace. It rolls and echoes 
with myriad sounds... . 

Then another voice breaks into this babel—the clear, com- 
pelling voice of the Revolution. It speaks through the tongues 
of its ardent votaries, the Petrograd workingmen. There is 
just a handful of them, weazened and undersized, but into the 
ranks of these big peasant soldiers they plunge, crying out— 
“Take nothing. The Revolution forbids it. No looting. This 
is the property of the people.”... 


Yet nothing is more alien to the essential nature of the 
working-class than destructiveness. Were it not so, history 
might have a different story to tell of the morning of Novem- 
ber eighth. It might have to record that the magnificent edifice 
of the Czar was left a heap of crumbling stones and smoking 
embers by the vengeance of a long-suffering people. 

For a century it had stood there upon the Neva, a cold and 
heartless thing. The people had looked to it for light, and it 
had brought forth darkness. They had cried to it for compas- 
sion, and it had answered with the lash, the knout, the burning 
of villages, exile in Siberia. One winter morning in 1905 thou- 
sands of them had come here, defenseless, petitioning the 
Little Father for redress of wrongs. The Palace had answered 
with rifle and cannon, reddening the snow with their blood. 
To the masses the building was a monument of cruelty and 
oppression. Had they razed it to the ground, it would have 
been but one more instance of the wrath of an outraged people, 
removing from their eyes forever the hated symbol of their 
suffering. 

Instead they proceeded to remove the historic landmark 
from all likelihood of damage. 

Kerensky had done the opposite. He had recklessly put the 
Winter Palace in the arena of conflict by making it the center 
of his cabinet and his own sleeping quarters. But the repre- 
sentatives of these storming masses who had captured the 
Palace, declared that it was not theirs nor the Soviets’, but the 
heritage of all. By Soviet decree it was made the Museum of 
the People. The custody of it was formally placed in the hands 
of a committee of artists. 
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A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS PROPERTY 


So events gave the lie to another dire prophecy. Kerensky, 
Dan and other of the intelligentsia had shrieked against the 
Revolution, predicting a hideus orgy of crime and plunder, the 
loosing of the basest passions of the mob. Once the hungry 
and embittered masses got in motion, they said, like a mad- 
dened herd they would go trampling down, wrecking, and 
destroying everything. ... 

And now the Revolution has come. There are, indeed, 
isolated acts of vandalism; rich-clad bourgeois still return home 
minus their great fur coats; mobs work havoc before the 
Revolution can rein them in. 

But there is one outstanding fact. The first fruits of the 
Revolution are law and order. Never was Petrograd safer 
than after passing into the hands of the masses. Unprecedented 
quiet reigns in the streets. Hold-ups and robberies drop almost 
to zero. Robbers and thugs quail before the iron hand of the 
proletariat. 

It is not merely negative restraint—order rising out of fear. 
The Revolution begets a singular respect for the rights of 
property. In the shattered windows of the shops, within hands’ 
reach of passing men in desperate need, are foodstuffs and 
clothing. They remain untouched. There is something pathetic 
in the sight of hungry men having food within their grasp and 
not grasping it, something awesome in the constraint engend- 
ered by the Revolution. It exerts its subtle influence every- 
where. Into the far-off villages it reaches. No longer are the 
peasants burning the great estates. 

Yet it is the upper classes who assert that in them lies true 
respect of the sanctity of property. A curious claim at the end 
of the World War for which the governing classes are res- 
ponsible. By their fiat, cities were given to the torch, the face 
of the land covered with ashes, the bottom of the sea strewn 
with ships, the structure of civilisation shot to pieces, and even 
now still more terrible instruments of destruction are being 
prepared. 

What basis is there for true respect of property in the 
bourgeoisie? Actually they produce little or nothing. To the 
privileged, property is something that comes by cleverness, by 
chance inheritance, by stroke of fortune. With them it is large- 
ly a matter of titles, deeds and papers. 

But to the working classes, property is a thing of tears and 
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blood. It is an exhausting act of creation. They know its cost 
in aching muscles and breaking backs. 


“With shoulders back and breast astrain, 
And bathed in sweat that falls like rain, 
Through midday heat with grasping song, 
He drags the heavy barge along,” 


goes the song of the Volga boatmen. 


What men have brought forth in pain and labor they cannot 
wantonly annihilate, any more than a mother can destroy her 
child. They, out of whose thews and muscles the thing has 
issued, will best guard and cherish it. Knowing its cost, they 
feel its sacredness. Even before works of art the rude, untaught 
masses stand with reverence. Only vaguely do they glimpse 
their meaning. But they see in them the incarnation of effort. 
And all labor is holy. 

The Social Revolution is in truth the apotheosis of the rights 
of property. It invests it with a new sanctity. By transferring 
property into the hands of the producers it gives the keeping 
of wealth into the hands of its natural and zealous guardians— 
the makers of it. The creators are the best conservators. 


THE WORKERS’ RESPECT FOR LIFE 


As the ruling-class the workers were now in a position to 
take vengeance on their former exploiters and executioners. 
When I saw them rise up and take the government in their 
own hands, and at the same time take in their grasp those who 
had lashed them, jailed them and betrayed them, I feared a 
savage outburst of revenge. 

I knew that thousands of the workmen now in authority 
had been sent with clanking chains across the snows of Siberia. 
I had seen them pallid and tottering from long years in those 
coffins for the living—the stone sacks of Schlisselburg. I had 
seen the deep scars cut in their backs by the Cossack’s nagatka 
and I recalled the words of Lincoln: “If for every drop of 
blood drawn by the lash another shall be drawn by the sword, 
the judgements of the Lord are pure and righteous altogether.” 

But there was no dreadful blood-bath. On the contrary, the 
idea of reprisals seemed to have no hold on the minds of 
the workers. On November 10 the Soviet passed the decree 
declaring the Abolition of Capital Punishment. This was not 
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merely a humanitarian gesture. The workers turned to their 
enemies not only to guarantee their lives but in many cases 
to grant them freedom.... 

We visited also the ministers of the fallen Provisional 
Government in their cells and found them taking their mis- 
fortunes with good grace. Tereschenko, handsome as ever, 
received us sitting cross-legged on his cot, smoking a cigarette. 

“This is not the life de luxe,” he said in faultless English. 
“But the commandant is not to blame. Suddenly he had to 
provide for hundreds of extra prisoners and no extra rations. 
So we are hungry. But we get the same as the Red Guards; 
though they scowl at us they share their bread with us.” 

The young Yunkers we found recounting their telephone- 
station adventures, opening packages from friends or stretched 
out on mattresses playing cards. 

A few days later these Yunkers were released. A second time 
they were paroled and a second time they broke faith with 
their liberators—they went South and joined the White Guard 
armies mobilising against the Bolsheviks. 

With like acts of treachery thousands of Whites repaid the 
Bolsheviks for their clemency.... Thousands, who thus went 
forth to freedom by mercy of the Bolsheviks, were to come 
back later with invading armies to kill their liberators without 
ruth or mercy. ... 

The verdict of history will be that the Russian Revolution— 
vastly more fundamental than the great upheaval in France 
in 1789—was no saturnalia of revenge. It was to all intents 
a “bloodless revolution”. 

Take the most exaggerated estimates of the shootings in 
Petrograd, the three days’ battle in Moscow, the street-fighting 
in Kiey and Irkutsk, and the peasants’ outbreaks in the prov- 
inces. Add up the casualties and divide it into Russia’s popula- 
tion—not the 3,000,000 involved in the American Revolution, 
nor the 23,000,000 of the French Revolution, but the 
160,000,000 of the Russian Revolution. The figures will show 
that in the four months it took the Soviet to establish and 
consolidate its power—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the White Sea on the north to the Black Sea on the south— 
less than one in 3,000 Russians were killed. 

Sanguinary enough to be sure! 

But look at it in the perspective of history. Rightly or 
wrongly, when the fulfillment of the national destiny of Amer- 
ica demanded that we cut out the cancer of slavery, vast 
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property rights were confiscated, and in doing this we did not 
stop until we had killed one in every 300 people. Rightly or 
wrongly, the peasants and workers feel it essential to cut out 
of Russia the cancer of Czarism, landlordism, and capitalism. 
Such a deep-seated and malign disease called for a major 
surgical operation. Yet it was performed with comparatively 
little letting of blood. For, like children, the nature of a great 
folk is to forgive and forget—not to retaliate. And vindictive- 
ness is alien to the spirit of working-people. In those early 
days they strove hard to conduct a civil war in a civil manner. 

In a large measure they succeeded. The death-toll of both 
Whites and Reds together was not equal to the casualties in 
a single big battle of the World War. 

“But the Red Terror!” someone interjects. That was to come 
later when the Allied armies were to come to Russia, and 
under their protecting wing the Czarists and Black Hundreds 
were to loose upon peasants and workers the White Terror 
of the Counter-Revolution—a hideous orgy of butchery and 
lust in which helpless women and children were to be mas- 
sacred in droves. 

Then in defense the workers, goaded to desperation, were 
to strike back with the Red Terror of the Revolution. Then 
capital punishment was to be restored and the White conspi- 
rators were to feel the swift chastising hand of the Revolution. 

There are furious charges and counter charges about Red 
and White Terrors. Out of the controversy four facts emerge 
and may be stated here. 

The Red Terror was a distinctly later phase of the Revolu- 
tion. It was a defensive measure, a direct reply to the White 
Terror of the Counter-Revolution. Both in number and fiend- 
ishness the outrages of the Reds pale before the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Whites. Had not the Allies intervened in Russia 
and again stirred up civil war against the Soviets, in all 
probability there would have been no Red Terror and _ the 
Revolution would have continued as it began—practically a 
“bloodless revolution”. 


A NEW CREATIVE SPIRIT 
The Germans then started a sudden drive on Petrograd. I 
joined the Red Guards for the defense of the city. Hearing 


this, Lenin suggested that I form a foreign detachment. 
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Pravda printed our “call” in such English type as they could 
muster. 

About sixty men joined the detachment. Amongst them was 
Charles Kuntz, heretofore a Tolstoyan with scruples against 
killing even a chicken. Now that the Revolution was in peril, 
he threw over his pacifism and took up a gun. A tremendous 
change, to convert a fifty-year-old philosopher into a soldier. 
In target practise his rifle would get tangled in his beard, but 
once his bullet hit the bull’s-eye and his eyes glistened with 
joy. 

We were a motley crowd and our fighting-strength really 
amounted to little. But the spirit of it had a good moral effect 
upon the Russians. It gave them the feeling that they were 
not utterly alone. And on a tiny scale it gave us an insight 
into the difficulties the Bolsheviks must struggle with on a 
colossal scale. We saw the thousand obstacles that must be 
overcome before any organisation could function. 

British and French agents on the one hand, and German 
agents on the other, tried to worm their way into our detach- 
ment. The Whites tried to get hold of it for counter-revolu- 
tionary purposes. Provocators stirred up jealousy and dissent. 
After we got the men, it was almost impossible to get the 
equipment. Military stores were in a hopeless tangle. Rifles in 
one place, bullets in another; telephones, barbed-wire and 
sappers’ tools in one vast jumble; and officers trying their 
best to make it more jumbled. When the sabotagers were re- 
moved, raw incompetent men took their places. We entrained 
two miles below Petrograd and, after a horrible ordeal in a 
box-car, we got up to find ourselves four miles on the other 
side of the city. We had lost six miles during the night and 
were stalled in a yard full of cursing troops, trains, broken- 
down engines. Exasperated commissars were shoving papers 
and fists into the faces of railway officers, who were frantically 
protesting they could do nothing. 

This was a reflex of the chaos that prevailed all over Russia. 
To bring order out of it seemed a sheer impossibility. Yet the 
impossibility was being accomplished. In the welter of confu- 
sion was rising the great Red Army destined to amaze the 
world by its organization, discipline and effectiveness. And 
not only in the realm of war but in the cultural and economic 
fields were appearing the results of the powerful directing 
spirit begotten of the Revolution. 
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Always there were tremendous latent energies in the Rus- 
sian masses. But they had never found expression. They had 
been locked up by the grim jailer—Autocracy. The Revolution 
came as their releaser, and with the pent-up fury of centuries 
they burst forth and smashed the old bourgeois order to pieces. 

We had seen the Revolution unloose the tremendous powers 
of the people for destructive ends. Now we were seeing the 
Revolution evoke their creative powers and direct them to 
constructive ends. “Order. Work. Discipline” are the new 
watch-words of the Revolution. 


Through the Russian Revolution, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow 


HANS ZEBROWSKE 


Hans ZEBROWSKE, a German metal-worker, a 
POW imprisoned by court martial in Chimkent at 
the time of the October Revolution in 1917 for 
insubordination and distributing leaflets, later fought 
in the Red Army. He joined the R.C.P.(B.) in 1919. 
Zebrowske returned to Germany in 1920 and_ has 
been a member of the German Communist Party 
since 1921. 


I WAS A SPECIAL RED ARMY COURIER 
IN CENTRAL ASIA 
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...At the time of the October Revolution 
I was in Central Asia. The October Revolu- 
tion was my revolution, the revolution of 
my class, of all the oppressed and exploited. 
In defending it I took part in a just war; 
its final victory signified for me, too, the 
first step towards the victory of socialism 
throughout the world.... 

I was captured by the Russians on March 
15, 1915 near the town of Grodno. We 
marched ten days until we finally reached 
Warsaw. There a troop train was formed 
and I was put aboard it. We passed through 
Moscow, Samara and Orenburg on our way 
to Tashkent, to one of the largest assembly 
points for prisoners of war. I was first as- 
signed to the “forest barracks”, where we 


suffered from the heat, thirst and hunger, as the food was 
very bad. 

Towards the end of 1915, I was transferred to the crowded 
Troitsky camp. The least said about the sanitary conditions 
there the better. ... 

In the summer of 1916, several of my comrades and 1 
volunteered to work in the cotton fields of Chimkent, to the 
north of Tashkent, to somehow escape the hardships of intern- 
ment. The food there was better than it was in camp, but 
since we had to work under the blazing sun we were half- 
dead from the heat. Besides, there was the harsh attitude of 
the soldiers who guarded us to contend with. 

All this made some of the POWs try to escape. Attempts 
were made to cross the mountains into China, but I doubt 
whether a single one was successful, since such “expeditions” 
obviously exceeded the physical strength and stamina of the 
prisoners. However, each attempted escape gave some of the 
soldiers a new excuse for beating us with their rifle butts. 
One young soldier was especially adept at this. One day, 
when we could take it no longer, we fell upon him, unmindful 
of the consequences. As a result, three of my comrades and 
I were arrested. I was proclaimed the ringleader, for they 
found in my possession a leaflet that had been given to me 
by one of our progressive-minded guards. ... 

We were court-martialled towards the end of 1916. I, as 
a mutineer, was sentenced to two years in a fortress for in- 
subordination and distributing leaflets. 

The cells along the corridor of our Chimkent prison were 
reserved for POWs on the one side and political prisoners 
on the other, and we had no way of establishing contact with 
them. But even though we were cut off from the rest of the 
world, we learned about the February Revolution. We were 
certain that now we would be freed, yet nothing except our 
guards changed. 

One of our new guards was from that part of Poland which 
at the time was Russian territory. He spoke German and 
would sometimes translate items from the newspapers for us. 
With his help we learned of the situation at the front and 
inside Russia as well. He also passed on the latest local news. 
Gradually, we came to realise that our fate was closely bound 
up with the fate of the working people of Central Asia, and 
only their victory would bring us freedom. 

Soon after we learned of the establishment of the so-called 
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Turkestan Committee. It gained its support chiefly from former 
tsarist officials, the nationalist bourgeoisie and wealthy land- 
owners. Tagging behind were the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who were temporarily able to influence 
a segment of the workers and peasants, thus making them 
act in the interests of the worst enemies of the working 
class. 

The Turkestan Committee did not solve a single one of 
the questions placed on the agenda by the working people. 
National oppression was not liquidated, the lot of the peasant- 
ry was not improved, the twelve-hour working day was still 
in force. The masses would not submit to this and the Bol- 
sheviks were able to win them over to their side. 

There was a wave of strikes in the cities of Turkestan in 
September 1917. There was unrest among the peasantry as 
well, they demanded land and water to irrigate their plots. 
This was followed by mass demonstrations. At one of the 
mass meetings the workers and soldiers elected a provisional 
revolutionary committee in which, however, the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries still held the majority. Their 
treacherous policies soon unmasked them as supporters of 
reaction. Then, at a conference of representatives of workers’ 
and trade union organisations of the city, a resolution propos- 
ed by the Bolsheviks and demanding that all power be given 
over to the Soviets was passed by a sweeping majority. 

This meant that a decisive change-over had taken place, 
that the masses had denounced the Mensheviks. The Bolshevik 
Party became the unchallenged leader of the working people 
of Tashkent. 

We learned of all this from one of our guards, and we 
followed the events anxiously. 

Then came the victory of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution. Soon after the fall of the Winter Palace in Petrograd 
decisive battles broke out first in Tashkent and then in many 
other cities of Central Asia. 

We inmates of the Chimkent prison had noticed that for 
several days the reactionary guards and wardens were becom- 
ing less sure of themselves, they were obviously nervous. The 
officers of the guard were now nowhere to be seen. It seemed 
that prison life continued unchanged simply from force of 
habit. Discipline became slack. 

One fine day we heard the sounds of shooting and bursting 
shells. Suddenly armed workers stormed into the prison. They 
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freed both the political prisoners and the POWs. Our cells 
were now occupied by counter-revolutionary officers. 

The workers and soldiers who had brought us freedom now 
greeted us as brothers. We, as they, had suffered from tsarist 
tyranny. They seemed to take it for granted that we would 
be anxious to join them in defending their new-found freedom. 
And we were. We accepted the arms the revolutionaries gave 
us and became soldiers of the Red Guard. 

Victory had not yet been won in Chimkent. Battles were 
waged for several days with victory now on one side, now on 
the other, until we were finally joined by armed detachments 
from other Central Asian cities, particularly detachments of 
railway workers, who played a decisive role in our victory. 

Soviet power was proclaimed in most of Turkestan in No- 
vember 1917. The task at hand now was to strengthen this 
victory. The All-Russian Extraordinary Commission (Cheka) 
assigned me to help man the locomotive of an armoured train 
patrolling one of the branches of the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
between the cities of Tashkent and Pishpek (now Frunze). But 
-since the counter-revolutionary bands were afraid to attack 
an armoured train and we took part in no battles, I asked to 
be transferred and began my service in the Cheka of 
Tashkent. ... 

There were over a hundred Germans and Hungarians in 
our detachment. We guarded the buildings which housed the 
Soviet Government of Turkestan, the City Soviet, the bank, the 
printshop and the Red Guard HQ. We also had an armoured 
train which patrolled the railway line at night between the 
centre of the city and the outskirts. 

The following incident will best describe the type of battle 
that was waged at the time. 

One night we were awakened by a general alarm and took 
the armoured train to a station on the outskirts of Tashkent, 
on the Orenburg line. We were fired upon from all sides. 
We kept the orchards to both sides of the railway embankment 
under machine-gun fire to prevent anyone from approaching 
the armoured train. Things calmed down towards morning. 
When day broke the battle subsided. There were no white- 
guards to be seen. The counter-revolutionaries had vanished 
in the labyrinth of narrow streets and lanes as suddenly as 
they had appeared. Three of our comrades were killed that 
night. 
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On another occasion several of my comrades and I took 
part in a raid on the outskirts of Tashkent where twenty 
counter-revolutionary officers had gathered for a secret meet- 
ing in one of the mansions. We surrounded it so quickly that 
we were able to arrest them all. 

In the spring of 1918, the interventionists launched their 
first campaign against the Soviet state. By August, Soviet power 
in Turkestan did not extend much beyond the urban areas of 
Tashkent, Kokand and Samarkand. To the south of the Amu- 
Darya River near Chardjou the Red Army held the approaches 
to the bridge. Foreign imperialists supplied the whiteguards 
with troops, arms and equipment. 

After we received an order to fight our way through to 
Bukhara we were transferred to the Ist Turkestan Regiment... . 
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